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Editorial 


ON BALANCE 


recently received an email message from a 

subscriber who wanted to know if we give all our 

authors the opportunity to respond to readers’ 
criticism of their articles. Yes we do—because we believe 
that the interaction between authors and readers is an 
important element in our exploration of the issues. And 
we are about to take this interaction one step farther. 
This issue’s article, “Blacks in Gray,’ is largely a survey of 
what has been written on the subject. We plan to follow 
it up with a more analytical article—in the form of a 
discussion between historians—which we hope will 
reach some conclusions. And we’d like to hear from 
readers who can present any evidence—documented or 
anecdotal—of black Confederate combatants: your 
letters will be the starting point of the discussion. 

Quite apart from encouraging interaction between 
readers and authors, we make every effort not only to 
present a variety of perspectives, but also to highlight 
the enormous complexity of the Civil War. A case in 
point is the “Blacks in Gray” article, where I added the 
sidebar entitled “A Different Valor” in order to illustrate 
that positive relationships could exist between black and 
white Southerners, even within the admittedly appalling 
system of slavery. Another example concerns this issue’s 
article on Quakers in the Union army. One could read it 
and never realize that some Quakers fought for the 
Confederacy. So I have commissioned an article on the 
divisions within Louden County, Virginia—where 
Quaker fought Quaker. 

Mind you, sometimes we find ourselves chasing red 
herrings. We’ve had several articles on Abraham Lincoln, 
generally presenting him in a positive light. I deliber- 
ately solicited Jeffrey Hummel’s recent piece, “Why Did 
Abraham Lincoln Choose War?,” in order to provide a 
contrasting perspective. I also thought of the oft- 
repeated claim that the Lincoln administration was the 
first in modern history to embargo medicines for enemy 
civilians. This seemed a fair subject for an article. But on 
investigation it turned out that such embargoes oper- 
ated during both the Revolutionary War and that of 
1812, and apparently—I’m still checking—during the 
Napoleonic Wars. We still might run something on the 
effects of the embargo—but it won't feature the 
uniquely dastardly Abe! 


Kc cle-be 


SEARS AND McCLELLAN 

What follows is a response to “Glendale: 
Opportunity Squandered,” by Stephen Sears 
(North & South, vol. 5, No. 1). If there is one 
certainty, it is that Stephen W. Sears loves to 
hate George B. McClellan. The problem with 
such a lack of dispassion is that it invariably 
affects an historian’s objectivity. The result is 
that history becomes tainted by personal bias 
and before long this same “history” bears little 
resemblance to the actual events. Sears’ Glen- 
dale article is a perfect case in point. 

As far as Sears is concerned, the Army of 
the Potomac accomplished one of the most 
difficult movements an army can undertake— 
advancing across an enemy’s front—strictly by 
its own wits. Not wishing to give McClellan any 
credit whatsoever for the manoeuvre, Sears 
confines “the Young Napoleon’s” involvement 
to that of riding along his lines and listening 
to a few reports before finally “deserting his 
army.” Not only has Sears been totally unfair 
to McClellan, neither has he been entirely frank 
with your readers. 
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In this 1862 cartoon, Abe Lincoln 
gives McClellan a little push. 


Although he may be an acknowledged 
master in the field of historical research, Sears 
habitually leaves out that portion of his re- 
search which, in any way, casts a positive light 
on McClellan. Consequently, the reader does 


Crossfire 


not get the entire picture. Here is what Sears 
failed to mention regarding McClellan’s role 
at Glendale: Beginning on the afternoon of the 
29th and over the course of the next 24 or so 
hours, McClellan had taken great care to en- 
sure that all of his corps commanders were 
fully aware of their roles during the intended 
movement. In addition to clearly defining his 
plan to his subordinates, McClellan also set out 
troop dispositions and issued other sundry 
instructions including those relating to the 
obstruction of roads leading to Richmond. “Be 
content to do what you can for the well-being 
of what properly belongs to you, commit the 
rest to those who are responsible,” wrote Rob- 
ert E. Lee. Apparently, McClellan and Lee were 
of the same mind in this respect. By midday 
on the 30th, after attending to some final dis- 
positions and satisfied that all was in readi- 
ness, McClellan rode out ahead of his army to 
make preparations for the next phase of the 
movement. 

In effect, it was McClellan who had or- 
dered Franklin to block the White Oak cross- 
ings thereby preventing Jackson from coming 
up on the army’s rear. It was he who had or- 
dered the posting of troops in advance of the 
Charles City and Willis Church roads thus 
ensuring the safe passage of the army’s trains. 
By all indications, it is McClellan who was re- 
sponsible for the felling of the trees which had 
so effectively blunted Huger’s advance. Finally, 
by directing Porter to select and hold a posi- 
tion behind which the army could be with- 
drawn in safety, McClellan had ensured that 
any attempt to cut off his columns, such as that 
attempted by Holmes, would receive a warm 
Teception. 

Having refused to give McClellan any 
credit for any of these measures, Sears then 
postulates on how the Army of the Potomac 
ought to have been defeated at Glendale and 
supports his theories with nothing more than 
a collection of “might have beens.” The fact 
remains, however, that Jackson was prevented 
from getting across White Oak Swamp; Huger 
was stymied by blockaded roads and Holmes 
was stopped dead in his tracks near Malvern 
Hill. These were actual events whose outcomes 
were, in large part, the result of McClellan’s 
foresight and planning. In war, as in life, the 
best laid plans of mice and men do not always 
turn out. At Glendale, McClellan’s plan 
worked; Lee’s did not. If Lee’s subordinates 
failed him then Franklin, Porter, Hooker, 
Kearny et al validated their own commander’s 
faith in them. 

Finally, Sears’ insistence on referring to 
McClellan’s movement as a retreat southward 

(deeper into enemy territory) is perplexing. 
This is especially so considering the latter had 
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foretold of the movement as early as February 
3, 1862. To Edwin Stanton he had written, 
“Should we fail in that [occupy Richmond be- 
fore it could be strongly reinforced] we could, 
with the cooperation of the Navy, cross the 
James and throw ourselves in rear of Rich- 
mond,...” 

Mr. Sears writes a wonderful book (I have 
personally read all of his Civil War related 
works—some twice—and now anxiously await 
his upcoming publication on Gettysburg.) It 
is, however, time for a fresh and more objec- 
tive perspective on George B. McClellan and 
his times. 

—Maurice (Moe) D’Aoust 
Calgary, Alberta 
STEPHEN SEARS RESPONDS: 

Perhaps Mr. D’Aoust has been reading an 
early (1916) McClellan biographer named 
James Havelock Campbell, who described the 
general at Glendale and Malvern Hill as “wise, 
prudent, brave, skilful, with a mind which 
grasped everything down to the minutest de- 
tail and with an energy which governed all.” I 
can only suggest that he read instead, in 
McClellan’s Civil War Correspondence, the 
general’s telegrams and letters to Washington 
and to his wife for the period of the Seven Days. 

What one finds here is a man coming apart 
at the seams under the stress of combat and 
the pressure of his delusions, and, I submit, 
quite incapable of the confident, self-assured 
planning Mr. D’Aoust attributes to him. No 
doubt McClellan hoped and prayed his army 
would hold at Glendale, but he could not bring 
himself to stay, or command, there. The next 
morning General Andrew Humphreys saw him 
at the James and wrote his wife, “never did I 
see aman more cut down than Genl. McClellan 
was. ... He was unable to do anything or say 
anything.” 

There is nothing to hate here, only a feel- 
ing of great sadness at such a tragic waste of 
genuine promise. 


COLD HARBOR 

In Gordon Rhea’s fine article, “Cold Har- 
bor: Anatomy of a Battle” (N&S, vol. 5., #2) 
there is a glaring error in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia Order of Battle. The Maryland 
Line is listed as being commanded by “Colonel 
J. Parrin Crane.” Captain James Parran Crane, 
of Company B, 2nd Maryland Infantry, was in 
command of the 2nd Maryland Battalion dur- 
ing the battle. Colonel Bradley T. Johnson com- 
manded the Maryland Line, but was absent 
leading the 1st Maryland Cavalry due to the 
death of Lt. Colonel Ridgely Brown on June 1, 
1864. Crane never rose above the rank of cap- 
tain. On May 23, Lieutenant Samuel T. 
McCullouch, whose diary Rhea quoted, wrote, 
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“The Balt. Light. [ist Md. Battery] received 
orders to move immediately, report to Gen. 
Breckinridge at Hanover Junction,” so they 
were detached from the Maryland Line and 
under Breckinridge’s chief of artillery, not un- 
der the command of Captain Crane. 

On page 47 Rhea states that the 2nd Mary- 
land had “dug in behind the Virginians,” and 
“Marylanders and Floridians slammed into the 
mass of soldiers from New York, etc.” Lieuten- 
ant Thomas W. Tolson noted in his diary, 
“Some four hundred yards to our left and rear 
was Finnegan’s brigade of Floridians, which 
upon being halted for the night, constructed 
earthworks in its front. Our battalion, however, 
took no such precaution in its front, but lay 
where it halted in the open ground, the men 
covering with their bodies their muskets to pro- 
tect them from the rain which fell during the 
night.” 

When the enemy broke through the Con- 
federate lines Tolson reported they “opened fire 
in our direction killing several men still under 
their blankets.” After the charge by the 2nd 
Maryland he added, “Looking back I saw 
Finnegan’s men beginning to move to our sup- 
port, but though their presence was inspiring, 
they were too late to take part in the fight that 
followed.” Just want to give the Marylanders 
the credit they deserve! 

—Robert J. Driver, Jr. 
Brownsburg, Virginia 


GORDON C_RHEA 


ANATOMY OF A BATTLE 


GORDON C. RHEA RESPONDS: I must com- 
mend Mr. Driver, whose fine book on the 
Maryland Cavalry, C.S.A., sits in an honored 
place on my bookshelf, for his sharp eyes. I 
correctly identify Captain J. Parran Crane by 
rank and spelling in the text at p. 47, but inex- 
plicably elevate him to colonel and misspell his 
last name in the order of battle. My apologies 
to Maryland. As for the position of the 2nd 
Maryland, I believe I have accurately described 
it and refer Mr. Driver to the upper left-hand 
panel on p. 48, which shows the position of 
the Maryland troops exactly as he and I envi- 


sion it. As for the relative roles of the Mary- 
land and Florida troops in repelling the Fed- 
eral forces that had broken Edgar's salient, I 
am sure that Mr. Driver is aware that the Mary- 
land and Florida men each vied for the honor. 
I think I got it right in my article by noting 
that a combination of those forces achieved 
the breakthrough. 


WHY WAR? 

Jeffrey Rogers Hummel’s article “Why Did 
Lincoln Choose War?” (North & South, vol. 4, 
#7) has set off the type of lively, rational de- 
bate which has characterized most of the ex- 
changes in the “Crossfire” section. The three 
responses challenging Hummel (vol. 5, #1) are 
a case in point. Clearly, the legitimacy of se- 
cession remains a source of contention. 

Neither of the two fundamental docu- 
ments of the American republic, the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution, 
provides any guidance on the issue, which is 
hardly surprising since they were drawn up to 
deal with other concerns. One of Hummel’s 
critics cites George Mason’s Virginia Bill of 
Rights as “definitive proof” that secession was 
not universally or unconditionally accepted by 
the Revolutionary generation. It is difficult to 
find anything in history (or contemporary life) 
which is universally or unconditionally sup- 
ported. The real question is whether or not a 
majority of the population and political lead- 


ership of the time thought secession warranted 
under specific circumstances. Furthermore, 
assuming that Mason spoke for majority opin- 
ion, he warned against creating a separate gov- 
ernment in a state not withdrawing from the 
Federal Union which many took as a compact 
of sovereign entities. That the union was seen 
as a voluntary compact by influential mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary generation can be 
seen in the Virginia Resolves written by James 
Madison, who certainly knew what the Con- 
stitution intended. In this statement of politi- 
cal philosophy (echoed by Jefferson’s Kentucky 
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Resolves) Madison asserted that the individual 
states had the ultimate authority to decide the 
validity of a federal law. This claim provided the 
precedent for John C. Calhoun’s argument in 
the South Carolina Exposition and Protest which 
also argued that a state could nullify a federal 
statute. While nullification is not secession, it 
certainly implies that possibility. Moreover, 
Madison’s position upholds the primacy of state 
over federal statute, and indicates that the con- 
cept of permanent union was poorly developed. 

The omission of a specific right of seces- 
sion in the Constitution proves nothing. When 
challenged for failing to include a Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution in 1787, the Federalist sup- 
porters of the new system argued that lack of 
mention did not mean the rights were not there. 
Since Americans’ basic rights were not prohib- 
ited in the document, the Federalists contended 
that all the understood rights were protected 
and listing some might lead to confusion 
whether or not unlisted rights were also pro- 
tected. More to the point, in 1804, when there 
was a serious attempt to organize the secession 
of New England—then the center of separatist 
sentiment—Alexander Hamilton, another ma- 
jor player in the creation and ratification of the 
Constitution, told the would-be secessionists to 
desist. “It [the Union] must hang together as 
long as it can be made to,” he wrote. He did not 
tell them it was illegal, unconstitutional or un- 
thinkable. (See Joseph Ellis, Founding Brothers, 
New York: Alfred Knopf, 2001, p. 44.) 

Should the South have submitted to the 
electoral results in 1860 as they had in the past? 
From the perspective of many southern politi- 
cal leaders Lincoln’s election, achieved without 
the electoral vote of a single southern state, 
proved the South was doomed to minority sta- 
tus in which its institutions and interests lay 
open to assault by a hostile a majoritarian dic- 
tatorship. Madison had gone out of his way to 
argue that such a situation was impossible in a 
large republic—too many competing interests 
would prevent such an eventuality (Federalist 
#10and #51). Calhoun who understood that size 
did not matter in such issues (Disquisition on 

Government) and believed that some device had 
to be constructed to prevent the majority from 
abusing a minority. The minority in question 
was the South and nullification was the first line 
of defense against the tyranny of the majority. 
If that did not suffice secession was the final so- 
lution. The resort to secession was hardly a mat- 
ter of sour grapes within a minor political unit 
or among insignificant numbers of dissenters. 
When one-third of a continent believes its 
vested interests cannot be protected in the ex- 
isting governmental framework, something 
much greater is involved, and telling them to 
shut up and submit is asking too much of a free 
people. 

From the perspective of the fire-eaters, the 
conduct of the North over thirty or more years 
was exactly what Jefferson meant in the Decla- 
ration of Independence (continued on page 92) 


“RALLY THEM, BLAGKF 


by Francis J. Barnum 


ORD” 


J.E.B. STUART 
THE BATTLE OF HANOVER 


“Rally Them, Blackford” shouted J.E.B. 
Stuart to Lt. Col. Blackford, prior to leaping 
a fifteen foot by fifteen foot ravine. Stuart 
leaped to escape Union troops at the Battle of 
Hanover, June 30, 1863 just before the Battle 
of Gettysburg, July 1, 2 and 3. 
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SHORT ROUNDS 
| Confederate Prisoners Tortured 
by Yankee Captors 

One would think that the Confed- 
| erate troops captured at Selma, Ala- 
bama, by Union Major General James 
H. Wilson’s cavalry corps on April 2, 
1865, would have found little cause for 
complaint. 

Union and Confederate medical 
personnel worked alongside each other 
and with civilian physicians to treat the 
wounded. Enlisted prisoners were well- 
fed, and rations were even issued to 
some of the local townsfolk. Confeder- 
ate officers messed with their Federal 
counterparts, who treated them as col- 
leagues, never mentioning their status 
| as prisoners nor such unpleasant sub- 
jects as the parlous state of Confederate 
fortunes at that point in the war. Some 
of the captured officers were even 
granted liberty to visit friends and rela- 
tives in the vicinity. 

But no matter how good things can 
be, some folks will always find grounds 
_ for complaint, and several of the pris- 
oners took umbrage at the fact that 
Union musicians had a penchant for 
playing Dixie. 


“Take Care of It!” 

After the fall of Vicksburg in July 
| 1863, Union Major General William 
| Tecumseh Sherman was operating 
against Confederate General Joseph E. 
Johnston’s army in central Mississippi. 
This necessitated crossing the Talla- 
hatchee River. When Sherman’s corps 
reached Wyatt, Mississippi, it was dis- 
covered that the local bridge had been 
burned. Obviously a new one would 
have to be built. 

Discussing the matter with Captain 
William L.B. Jenney, one of his staff en- 
gineers, Sherman decided that the 
quickest way to procure the necessary 


We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


lumber was to pull down some of the | 


houses, barns, and other structures in the 
vicinity. The two began to make a quick 


| survey of the buildings, to see which had 


timbers appropriate to the task. 

At one house, they told the owner 
that he would have to vacate, as they 
needed his beams. The man protested, 
and said, “You would not tear down the 
house you sleep in and sleep out on the 


_ lawn in the rain.” | 
“The bridge must be built if it takes | 


the last house in the town,” replied 
Sherman. 


“The people want vouchers for the | 


value of their destroyed houses,’ the man 
demanded. 
To this Sherman—who must have 


been smiling—responded, “Call on the | 


government of the Southern Confed- 


| eracy. You let them burn the old bridge. 


I have to build a new one. I have to use 
your house. I give you the bridge in ex- 
change. Take care of it.” 


| Some “Boys in Blue” 


Who Weren’t 

The traditional phrase “Blue and 
Gray” to describe the two sides in the 
Civil War derives from the uniforms that 
the men of each side sported. Or rather, 


| from the uniforms that the men of each 


side supposedly sported. 
In fact, especially early in the war, 


| there was not a whole lot of uniformity 


in the uniforms that the troops on each 
side wore. Thus, some volunteer com- 
panies on both sides wore uniforms 
more appropriate for the Revolutionary 
War, or 1812, or the Mexican War. 
Herewith, a few examples from boys 


supposedly in blue: 


* Company A, 2nd Massachusetts (the 
“California Company”) wore green 
and gold uniforms. 


«The 3rd New Jersey Cavalry wore 


hussar uniforms, with pill box hats, 
“literally smothered in gold” 

* The 49th New York, better known as 
the “Garibaldi Guard,” officially wore 
a modified Italian Bersagliere-style 
uniform, and sported their hero’s fa- 
mous red shirts for fatigue and camp 
wear, but in fact some elements wore 
German or French style uniforms. 
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¢ The 84th New York (14th Brooklyn) 
wore an elaborate Moroccan-style 
zouave uniform, as did a number of 
other regiments on both sides, usually 
with a blue coat and baggy blue pan- 
taloons. Some zouave regiments var- 
ied the color scheme—for example, the 
11th Indiana wore gray uniform coats, 
while the 10th New York wore dark 
brown. 

* The 12th New York Militia also wore a 
French-style uniform, but of chasseur 
cut, with red trousers 

* The two regiments of “United States 
Sharp Shooters” sported dark green 
uniforms. 

These many variations in uniform 
color sometime led to considerable con- 
fusion on the battlefield, particularly 
since early in the war some Confederate 
regiments wore blue or zouave uniforms 
not particularly dissimilar from those 
worn by most Union regiments. 

Surprisingly, some people never 
quite caught on to the point of uniforms. 
Major General George Stoneman, chief 
of cavalry of the Army of the Potomac 
in the spring of 1862, wanted to outfit 
his troopers in scarlet jackets and caps 
with pea green trousers. 

Of course, as time passed, and their 
initial uniforms wore out, most regi- 
ments who had initially adopted non- 
standard dress found themselves sport- 
ing Uncle Sam’s standard blue. 


Lincoln on McClellan 

George B. McClellan came to senior 
command with seemingly superb quali- 
fications—a distinguished record as a 
junior officer in the Mexican War, a suc- 
cessful campaign in West Virginia dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1861, and an 
enthusiastic recommendation from 
General-in-Chief Winfield Scott himself. 

And initially McClellan did work 
wonders, turning an inchoate mass of ill- 
trained, poorly equipped, and undisci- 
plined volunteers into the Army of the 
Potomac. But having created this superb 
instrument, McClellan seemed reluctant 
to risk it. Nevertheless, when finally 


| prodded into action in the spring of 1862 


he proposed a daring plan to descend on 


| the Virginia coast by sea and move di- 


“The test of merit in my profession with the people is success.” 


—Albert Sidney Johnston 


rectly on Richmond, thereby outflank- 
ing Confederate forces in northern Vir- 
ginia, only to choke in the execution. 

Lincoln was infinitely patient with 
McClellan, but his patience eventually 
wore thin, as can be seen in a comment 
he made to some acquaintances who 
chanced to be visiting the White House: 

“General McClellan’s tardiness and 
unwillingness to fight the enemy or fol- 
low up advantages gained, reminds me 
of a man back in Illinois who knew a few 
law phrases but whose lawyer lacked ag- 
gressiveness. The man finally lost all pa- 
tience and springing to his feet vocifer- 
ated, ‘why don’t you go at him with a fi. 
fa.,a demurrer a capias, a surrebutter, or 
a ne exeat, or something; or a nundam 
pactum or a non est?’ I wish McClellan 
would go at the enemy with some- 
thing—I don’t care what. General Mc- 
Clellan is a pleasant and scholarly gentle- 
man. He is an admirable engineer, but 
he seems to have a special talent for a 
stationary engine.” 

In October 1862, not long after 
Antietam, McClellan asserted that his 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Between 1833 and 1869, 26.2 percent of 
cadets at West Point failed at least one 
course, and of those ninety percent failed 
science or math; only two failed tactics. 

> Hearing that William D. Pender had 
been slightly wounded in the hand at 
Fredericksburg, fellow Confederate 
Brigadier General James J. Archer re- 
marked, “I wish they had shot him in his 
damn head.” 

> Asno one on George B. McClellan’s staff 
could tell him how deep the Chicka- 
hominy River was, Ist Lieutenant 
George A. Custer put spurs to horse, 
plunged in, rode across, turned around, 
rode back, and, as his mount regained 
the bank, said, “That’s how deep it is, 
General.” 

> The “declaration of secession” of 
South Carolina contains twenty- 
seven references to slavery or aboli- 
tion, that of Georgia, forty-one. 

> Fully 129 (30.6 percent) of the 425 \ 
Confederate generals, but only 126 
(21.6 percent) of the 583 Union gen- 
erals, had been lawyers before the war. 

> The Civil War provided the first two 
presidents from West Point, Jefferson 


\ 


| cavalry was suffering from “fatigued 


horses,” to which Lincoln replied, “Will 


_ you pardon me for asking what the 
horses of your army have done since the | 


battle of Antietam that fatigue any- 
thing?” Shortly afterward Lincoln fired 
McClellan. 


PROFILE 


The Civil War and the Origins of 


Rules of Engagement 

Professor Franz Lieber, of Colum- 
bia University, an acquaintance of 
Abraham Lincoln, made a unique con- 
tribution to the Civil War. Lieber had 
served in the Prussian army during the 


Napoleonic Wars, fighting at Liegnitz | 


and Waterloo. He pursued a law degree 
in his native Germany, and became in- 
terested in the law of war, drafting the 
first version of his code in 1820. As a lib- 
eral, he was forced to flee Germany af- 
ter the Revolution of 1848-1849, and be- 


came a law professor at Columbia. While | 
| at Columbia, he translated Hugo Gro- 


tius’s On the Law of War and Peace into 


Davis of the Confederate States and 
Ulysses S. Grant of the United States, who 
have been followed by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower of the United States, Anastasio 
Somoza of Nicaragua, and Fidel Ramos of 
the Philippines. 


> The death of Stonewall Jackson inspired 


at least forty-seven poems and musical 
odes. 


> In July 1862 the War Department discov- 


ered that the Union armies had one musi- 
cian for every forty-one soldiers, a ratio 
that was soon markedly altered in favor of 
the “shooters” when regimental bands were 
abolished. 


James J. Archer (left) and William D. Pender 
US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 
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English, and continued to work on his 
own ideas about the law of war. 

A strong supporter of the Union 
cause, early in 1863 he prevailed upon 
Lincoln and his friends in the govern- 
ment to permit him to write a set of 
guidelines for military commanders 
and government officials. Lincoln is- 


| sued the resulting document as General 


Orders 100, Instructions for the Govern- 
ment of Armies of the United States, on 
April 24, 1863. Lincoln ordered it issued 
to every Union field commander, and 
apparently implied that it should be de- 
livered to the Confederates as well. 

This was the first time in modern 
history that a belligerent voluntarily 
held itself to a generally applicable set 
of rules of combat and military admin- 
istration, and is one of the most im- 
portant and enduring documents in 
American and international military 
law. 

Fundamental to Lieber’s thinking 
was the moral precept formulated by 
Grotius that recognized an enemy as a 
fellow human being with lawful rights, 
and that if these rights were violated the 
offender could be brought to trial. Much 
of GO 100 deals with conduct toward 
enemy combatants, the treatment of the 
wounded, prisoners-of-war, flags of 
truce, looting, and so forth, right down 
to procedures for surrenders and the 
treatment of assassins. It also has an ex- 
tensive section on guerrilla warfare, 
which is largely obsolete today. Signifi- 
cant portions of GO 100 discuss the sta- 
tus of enemy civilians and property. 

GO 100 remained the official rules 
of engagement for the U.S. Army until 
well into the 20th century, and it was 
officially cited numerous times during 
the Spanish-American War, the Philip- 
pine War, the Mexican Punitive Expe- 
dition, and World War I. 

Lieber’s The Law of Land Warfare 
formed the basis of the Brussels Con- 
ference Declaration of 1874 and in 1899 
of the Fourth Hague Convention Re- 
specting the Laws and Customs of War 
on Land. Since these have essentially 
been incorporated in subsequent “law 
of war” agreements, Lieber’s basic prin- 
ciples remain in force today. 
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FOR THE RECORD 
The Most Belated Award of a 
Decoration in History? 

On January 16, 2001, President Wil- 
liam J. Clinton awarded the Medal of 
Honor to Corporal Andrew Jackson 
Smith of the 55th Massachusetts, for 
deeds performed at the Battle of Honey 
Hill in South Carolina on November 30, 
1864. This is certainly the most belated 
award of the Medal of Honor, and possi- 
bly the most belated award of a military 
decoration in history. 

The citation reads: 

“The President of the United States 
of America, authorized by Act of Con- 
gress, March 3, 1863, has awarded in the 
name of The Congress the Medal of 
Honor to 

CORPORAL ANDREW JACKSON SMITH 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
for conspicuous gallantry and intrepid- 
ity at the risk of his life above and be- 
yond the call of duty: 

Corporal Andrew Jackson Smith, of 
Clinton, Illinois, a member of the 55th 
Massachusetts Voluntary Infantry, distin- 
guished himself on 30 November 1864 by 
saving his regimental colors, after the 
color bearer was killed during a bloody 
charge called the Battle of Honey Hill, 
South Carolina. In the late afternoon, as 
the 55th Regiment pursued enemy skir- 
mishers and conducted a running fight, 
they ran into a swampy area backed by a 
rise where the Confederate Army awaited. 
The surrounding woods and thick under- 
brush impeded infantry movement and 
artillery support. The 55th and 54th regi- 
ments formed columns to advance on the 
enemy position in a flanking movement. 
As the Confederates repelled other units, 
the 55th and 54th regiments continued 
to move into flanking positions. Forced 
into a narrow gorge crossing a swamp in 
the face of the enemy position, the 55th’s 
Color-Sergeant was killed by an explod- 
ing shell, and Corporal Smith took the 
Regimental Colors from his hand and 
carried them through heavy grape and 
canister fire. Although half of the offic- 
ers and a third of the enlisted men en- 
gaged in the fight were killed or wounded, 
Corporal Smith continued to expose 
himself to enemy fire by carrying the col- 
ors throughout the battle. Through his 

actions, the Regimental Colors of the 
55th Infantry Regiment were not lost to 
the enemy. Corporal Andrew Jackson 


Smith’s extraordinary valor in the face of 


deadly enemy fire is in keeping with the 
highest traditions of military service and 
reflect great credit upon him, the 55th 
Regiment, and the United States Army.” 
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Andrew Jackson Smith 
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Mutual Admiration Society? 

During the last two years of the Civil War 
U.S. Grant and William T. Sherman formed a 
gifted and effective team, Grant conceiving 
often brilliant operations which Sherman ex- 
ecuted with great skill. In character they were 
quite dissimilar, Grant quiet yet imperturb- 
able, Sherman short-tempered and impatient. 
Despite these differences, they formed a close 
relationship, based on respect for each other’s 
finer qualities, as can be seen in these mutu- 
ally complimentary remarks. 

SHERMAN ON GRANT: “Give Grant all 
the support you can. If he can escape the toils 
of the schemers he may do some good. Grant 
is as good a leader as we can find. Let him 
alone . . . if bothered, hampered or embar- 
rassed, he would drop you all in disgust, and 
let you slide into anarchy.” 

SHERMAN ON GRANT: “I knew wherever 
I was that you thought of me, and if I got ina 
tight place you would come—ifalive. My only 
points of doubt were as to your knowledge of 
grand strategy, and of books of science and 
history; but I confess your common-sense 
seems to have supplied all this. Now as to the 
future... for God’s sake and your country’s 
sake, come out of Washington!” 

GRANT ON SHERMAN: “Thanks to you . 
.. to whom, above all others, I feel indebted 
for whatever I have had of success. How far 

your advice and suggestions have been of as- 
sistance, you know.” 
—Contributed by Joan Wenner 


BIOFILE 

Civil War Correspondents: 
Courageous in Battle, Fighting 
for “Scoops” 


Little has been written about the 
bravery of Civil War artists. Armed only 
with pen and pencil this unheralded 
group had to get exceptionally close to 
the front lines and to naval battles. They 
were collectively known as the “Bohe- 
mian Brigade,” and my grandfather, Alex 
Simplot, was one of the best known. 

Cited by historians as “probably the 
only artist to capture the life of a Civil 
War correspondent,” and having a spe- 
cially keen eye for illustrating battles on 
water as well as on land, Alex was said to 
like the excitement of conflict. Although 
he’s been dead many years, you might say 
my grandfather is still hanging around 
in the form of his sketches that provide 
insight into the life of the Civil War press 
corps, and of his encounters with such 
| generals as Grant, Fremont, Rosecrans, 

and Halleck and their troops. 

In the days when he was a reporter 
with his pencil and pad, there was no way 
| for war correspondents to cover a battle 
without being in the middle of it. Alex 
liked to sketch and take notes about his 
fellow correspondents. He noted: “The 
correspondents sat up until late into the 


Simplot and his wife Virginia, 
photographed shortly after the Civil 
War. She was called “the belle of 
Dubuque,” and was said to have danced 
with General Grant. 
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night to help forget the war around them, 
holding long philosophical discussions, 
drinking heavily, and generally having a 
good time.” 

Such camaraderie often concluded in 
“some sort of pitched battle” with pillows, 
boots or whatever the correspondents 
could find. And my grandfather was said 
often to be in the midst of them when 
not drawing the serious ones. An account 
of one such battle notes, “The ‘Commer- 
cial threw a haversack which hit ‘Harper’ 
[Simplot] in the bread basket and 
doubled him into a folio—knocking him 
against the ‘World, who, toppling from 
his center of gravity, was poising, a ple- 
thoric bed thick, with dire intent when 
the upturned legs of a chair caught and 
tore it open, scattering the feathers 
through the surging atmosphere. In fall- 
ing, he capsized the table, spilling the ink 
wrecking several literary books, extin- 
guishing the brief candle that had faintly 
revealed the sanguinary fray, thus 
abruptly terminating hostilities, but leav- 
ing the panting heroes still defiant and 
undismayed.” 

Grandpa was one of a kind when it 
came to illustrative journalism. For ex- 
ample, according to the State Historical 
Society of Iowa he is believed to have been 
the only combat artist who ever had an 


War correspondents killing time at the Virginia Hotel in Jefferson City, Missouri. 
Simplot included himself in the sketch, his back to the viewer, boot in hand. 


offer from a commanding officer, Gen- 
eral Sam Sturgis, to halt a march of 3,000 
men so he could sketch it. 

Alex knew General Grant personally. 
He grew up in Dubuque, Iowa—near 
Grant’s Galena, Illinois, home, and had 
a special entrée to Grant since his close 
friend was John Rawlins, Grant’s adju- 
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At the conclusion of the Battle of Belmont, Grant rode back to ensure that no 
stragglers were being left behind. Arriving at the river bank he ordered the 
transport to cast off, then rode his horse aboard by means of a plank laid from 
boat to shore—the last man to leave the battlefield. 


tant general, who was a former school 
classmate of his at Union College in New 
York. In fact, it was Rawlins who recom- 
mended Alex to be Grant’s special artist. 
He sketched the general with his father 
at a fireside discussion, and one of his 
paintings of Grant hangs in the Civil War 
history museum in Galena. 
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Alex’s first sketch for Harper’s Weekly 
was of troops embarking from Dubuque 
on a steamship for war. Harper’s hired 
him as “special war artist,’ and from then 
on the name Simplot began to appear 
regularly in the magazine. He became, in 
fact, one of Harper’s most prolific artists, 
with more than seventy published 
sketches to his credit. 

Sometimes correspondents went on 
special “expeditions.” For instance, Alex 
noted that he participated in a midnight 
ride in Missouri with officers to a home 
outside Union lines, with a pistol tucked 
under his belt, to check out reports of 
hidden arms and ammunition. They 
were met at the door by the elderly owner 


be 


and his two daughters, who explained 
that all they had were a few trunks left 
with them by a merchant in nearby War- 
saw. “The gentleman invited the invad- 
ing Yankees into his home and served his 
guests coffee and sandwiches...while his 
daughters played the piano for them.” But 
upon leaving, the guests insisted that the 
trunks be opened. They at first found 
only silk goods, but under the silks were 
“many boxes of firearms and other mu- 
nitions of war.” The host expressed great 
surprise, claiming that the trunks had 
only been left with him for safekeeping, 
but muskets were also found hidden in 
the slave quarters. Chivalry was not dead, 
however: the officer in charge agreed to 


A patrol commanded by Lieutenant Morrisey searches for 
weapons at a house near Warsaw, Missouri. 


After leaving Warsaw, the correspondents find a vacant school house 
in which they can write their dispatches. 


confiscate only the war goods and leave 
the silk. The daughters were grateful for 


_ their treatment and “gave the raiders pre- 


sents.” The raiding party then rode qui- 


| etly back to Union lines. 


Shortly after General Halleck was 


| called to Washington as general-in-chief, 


Simplot joined the army of General 
Rosecrans, and witnessed a fierce en- 
gagement at luka, an outpost east of 
Corinth. He also went on a river expe- 
dition against Fort Pillow on the Ten- 


| nessee side of the Mississippi River. 


Then it was on to Memphis where a 
Union naval force of river steamboats 
easily defeated eight lightly armed and 
armored Confederate boats. Since he 
was the only artist with the Union force, 
his drawings of the battle and subse- 
quent surrender of the Memphis post 
office are the only real pictorial record 
of those important events. His painting 
of the battle now hangs in the Chicago 
Museum of History. 

A combat sketch artist, of course, 
also had to work fast. My grandfather 
would draw as quickly as possible to cap- 
ture the action, knowing that Harper’s 
New York office would add final touches. 
He drew mostly with a pencil, like most 
of the magazine’s artists. The drawings 
were then rushed back to Harper’s, where 
they were transformed into wood en- 
gravings. Harper’s liked working with 
such illustrations, as photography was 
still in its infancy and required too much 
equipment and too much time for shoot- 
ing and developing. The artist needed 
only his pad of paper and a pencil. 

My grandfather had to leave the field 
shortly before the end of the war, due to 
a severe case of dysentery. After the war 
he became a teacher and engraver and 
sketched many scenes of old Dubuque. 
He told my folks about broken and 
bloated bodies lying around battlefields 
and kept an old bayonet, a cannon ball, 
and a toy cannon around the house. But 
he didn’t go into much detail about the 
war, and when he did, it was brief—as 
though he wanted to avoid the memo- 
ries. Alex is buried in a Civil War section 
of a cemetery in Dubuque, along with 

most of his family. It is appropriate that 
he is surrounded by numerous graves of 
Union soldiers. Who knows, some may 
be depicted in his drawings. 
—Article and illustrations contributed 
by John Simplot, Mendota Heights, MN 
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Patrick Brennan 


THUNDER ON THE 
PLAINS OF BRANDY 


On May 28, 1863, near the battered 
town of Fredericksburg, Virginia, Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee was finishing up a 
congenial dinner with a distant relative. 
Along the hills west of town camped 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. To the 
east over the Rappahannock River lay 
the smoky sprawl of the Army of the 
Potomac. When the conversation 
lagged, the Confederate commander 
paused to peer at the sight of his en- 
emy. Even as the tides of the war were 
drawing both sides toward an epic 
showdown, Lee seemed almost wistful 
as he watched the bluecoats tending to 
their daily routine. Then, with a calm- 
ness that belied the depth of his emo- 
tion, the great general said to his 
guests, “I! wish | could get at those 
people over there.”' 

For nearly two years, Robert E. Lee 
had longed to fight a battle of conse- 
quence. The general had certainly had his 
chances, for twice since early December 
the Federals had crossed the river and 
offered battle. The first opportunity was 
on December 13 on the plains west and 
south of Fredericksburg. The Unionists 
valiantly hurled themselves against a line 
of impregnable Confederate defenses in 
a bloodletting of brutal simplicity. The 
casualty lists were enormous, and the 
Northerners trudged back to their camps 
thoroughly defeated and demoralized. 
The second occurred in early May, near 
the crossroads of Chancellorsville. 
Though the Confederate casualties were 
much higher than those from the 
Fredericksburg fight, the results were the 
same. Within days of the crossing, the 
Federals shuffled back to their camps, 
licking the wounds of another loss. 


Opposite: “Fight for the Standard,” by an 
unknown American artist. Courtesy the 
Wadsworth Atheneum Museum of Art, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the Ella Gallup Sumner 
and Mary Catlin Sumner Collection Fund. 


While the Southern newspapers 
trumpeted the glory of the Confederate 
arms, Lee thought otherwise. Both vic- 
tories were barren of strategic benefits, 
and at Chancellorsville, Lee suffered huge 
losses across the board—over 13,000 by 
one count. These sorts of victories would 
bleed his army dry, and the general knew 
it. In the wake of the Chancellorsville ca- 


| sualty lists, Lee also realized he had to 


reorganize his army. By the end of May 
when he had nearly completed the pro- 
cess, Lee commanded two new corps 
leaders, three new divisional command- 


| ers, seven new brigadiers, and a consoli- 


dated cavalry division. Perhaps most im- 
portantly, Lee no longer could count on 
his self-proclaimed “right hand,” Lieuten- 
ant General Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jack- 
son, who now lay buried in a Lexington, 
Virginia, cemetery. It would be a mark- 
edly different Army of Northern Virginia 
that marched to its next campaign. In 


any case, the general planned to test the | 


army soon.* 

In mid-May, when he went to Rich- 
mond to discuss the army’s future moves, 
Lee arrived ready to argue for an inva- 
sion of the North. Although characteris- 
tically aggressive, Lee’s thinking was un- 
derlined by sound strategic principles. 
While others, including First Corps com- 
mander James Longstreet, thought rein- 
forcing the western Confederate armies 
the proper course, Lee argued that the 
Virginia line had to be maintained if only 
to protect the capital at Richmond. In 
addition, the Rappahannock region had 
proved a poor place to follow up victory, 
and the inability of the Confederate sup- 
ply system to support the army forced Lee 
to rely on local provisioning. Since the 
Confederates had occupied Fredericks- 
burg for half a year, the area had been 
effectively scoured of supplies. That fact 
alone would force the general to relocate 


_ his army, and as far as he was concerned, 


the farther from Richmond the better. 
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Lee saw the choices clearly: “either retire 
to Richmond and stand a siege, which 


| must ultimately have ended in surrender, 


or to invade Pennsylvania.”? 

By the time Lee left Richmond on 
May 18 after three days of meetings, he 
had swayed President Jefferson Davis 
and most of the cabinet with the strength 
of his position. Invasion of the North 
would be the next step for the 
Confederacy’s premier fighting force, as 
Robert E. Lee and the Army of Northern 
Virginia headed across the Potomac “to 
get at those people over there.” Perhaps 
then Lee could have his Cannae. Perhaps 
then the Confederacy could claim its in- 


dependence.* 
* + 


IN THE FIRST GUARDED MOMENTS OF 
THIS NEW CAMPAIGN, Robert E. Lee 
faced an intricate web of challenges. Typi- 
cally, when confronting such difficulties, 
the general turned first to his cavalry 
chieftain, the colorful Jeb Stuart. Lee had 
ordered Stuart to Culpeper for observa- 
tion purposes on May 11, but the com- 


| mander now had larger plans for his 


mounted arm. At Chancellorsville, Joe 
Hooker had consolidated his cavalry into 
a single corps and launched it on a well- 
meaning but ineffectual raid. The 
thought of a massive enemy cavalry col- 
umn operating with impunity behind his 
lines prompted Lee to consider a consoli- 
dation of his own. Three cavalry brigades 
then operating independently of Stuart 
were ordered to Culpeper—two imme- 
diately and the third when the Federals 
cleared the Shenandoah Valley. Another 
demi-brigade of North Carolina troop- 
ers was also scheduled to move north, 
giving Stuart over 10,000 horsemen for 
the coming campaign. 

This done, Lee still had to play a dan- 


| gerous game of cat and mouse with 


Union commander Major General Jo- 


| seph Hooker. Troops shielding Rich- 


mond would have to remain in the city’s 


Troopers topple from their mounts. © = 

Men yell like the devil. One ditch then another te cnatlead 
bac cal time scores of riders and animals ga down in 
writhing masses. The regimental colors fall and rise. 


defenses until Lee was positive that 
“Fighting Joe” had snapped at his bait. 
Lee’s own line would have to be aban- 
doned in such a way as to prevent Hooker 
from pouncing on the Southern rear. 
Then, around May 23, Hooker’s force 
seemed to show signs of movement. Fed- 
eral activity increased near West Point 
and Yorktown on the Virginia Peninsula, 
threatening Richmond from the south- 
east. Concurrently, enemy strength near 
Fredericksburg seemed to be decreasing, 
foreshadowing a possible Federal move 
up the Rappahannock. Unfortunately, 
Confederate intelligence revealed little. 
When Hooker took over army command 
from Burnside, he tightened army secu- 
rity considerably. Southern operatives 
simply could not penetrate the cordon 
surrounding the Army of the Potomac, 
leaving Lee in the dark. Lee put Stuart 
on alert and froze his infantry in place. 
He wired Jefferson Davis that he would 
only move “cautiously, watching the re- 
sult, and not to get beyond recall until I 
find it safe.” For now, the general reluc- 
tantly put the great invasion on hold.° 
+ + + 


MAY 27, 1863, HAD TURNED INTO A PER- 
PLEXING DAY for Army of the Potomac 
commander Joe Hooker. With his first 
campaign a dismal failure and his stra- 
tegic options a hard case, “Fighting Joe” 
was suffering through what was easily the 
most trying month of his life. Now, the 
general’s chief of intelligence, Colonel 
George Sharpe, was reporting some star- 
tling information gleaned by Federal op- 
eratives: 

There are three brigades of cavalry 

3 miles from Culpeper Court 

House, toward Kelly’s Ford. They 

can at present turn out only 4,700 

men for duty, but have many dis- 

mounted men, and the horses are 
being constantly and rapidly re- 
cruited by the spring growth of 
grass. These are Fitz. Lee’s, Will- 
iam H. Fitzhugh Lee’s, and Wade 

Hampton’s brigades. 

As if the relocation of the enemy’s 
entire cavalry wasn’t noteworthy enough, 
Sharpe added one last nugget: “The Con- 
federate army is under marching orders, 
and an order from General Lee was very 
lately read to the troops, announcing a 
campaign of long marches and hard 
fighting.”® 

For the next few days, Hooker sifted 
through a bewildering array of data in 


Left: Colonel George H. Sharpe, Hooker’s chief of intelligence, reported 
some startling information (US Army Military History Institute). 
Right: Major General Alfred Pleasonton—the “Knight of Romance” (Library of Congress). 


an effort to uncover Lee’s intentions. At 
Winchester, Virginia, Major General 
Robert Milroy nervously reported signs 


| of a Confederate buildup along his front. 


Near Warrenton, Brigadier General 


| David Gregg discovered Rebel horsemen 


operating north of the Rappahannock 
River. Even the New York Times got into 
the act, claiming that Stuart’s command 
was about to raid Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Both cavalry chief Alfred 
Pleasonton and the Washington war 
planners now felt that Stuart was prepar- 
ing another massive raid northward, with 
Pittsburgh and Washington pinpointed 


| as two possible targets. In contrast, Fed- 


eral agents operating out of Winchester 
heard whispers that Lee was preparing to 
move his entire army north in order to 
“tisk all.” Word from Union spies in Rich- 
mond told of a high level council of war 
wherein a decision for a “forward move- 
ment” had been reached. On June 1, when 
Brigadier General John Buford found no 
Confederates above the Rappahannock, 
the attendant Confederate concentration 
near Culpeper seemed to mean that a 
full-scale Confederate infantry invasion 
was in the works. Concerning Confeder- 
ate intentions, intelligence had provided 
much information but no clear cut con- 
clusions.’ 

Accordingly, Alfred Pleasonton 
hedged his bets. A Union operative 
named Smith reported that “this move- 
ment of General Lee’s is not intended to 
menace Washington, but to try his hand 
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again toward Maryland, or to call off 
your attention while General Stuart goes 
there. I have every reason for believing 
that Stuart is on his way toward Mary- 
land.” This prompted Pleasonton to of- 
fer Hooker his own analysis: “Should 
Stuart attempt a Maryland raid, it 
would be more satisfactory to us than 
his remaining quiet at Culpeper...and 
that any performance of Stuart’s will 
be a flutter to keep us from seeing 
[Lee’s] weakness.” Hooker’s new cavalry 
commander read Stuart’s concentration 
at Culpeper both as a preparation for 
raiding northward and as a smokescreen 
for protecting a weakened Confederate 


| army. At this point, Pleasonton saw the 


Rebel infantry playing second fiddle to 
Stuart’s cavaliers.® 
Throughout the first days of June, 


| Joe Hooker wrestled with the baffling 
_ angles of his intelligence data. On June 


3, when Rebel deserters warned of an 
imminent Confederate thrust across the 
Rappahannock, Hooker ordered his en- 
tire army to stand to. But the next morn- 
ing, the general arose to find a flood of 
reconnaissance detailing various Rebel 
movements and the appearance of dust 
clouds as far west as Salem Church. 
Hooker ordered a full watch and re- 


| minded John Buford—then operating 


west near Bealton—“to keep a sharp 
lookout, country well scouted, and ad- 
vise us as soon as possible of anything 
in your front or vicinity indicating a 
movement.”? 


Library of Congress. 


Men of John Sedgwick’s VI Corps on the west bank of the Rappahannock after having crossed Henry Benham’s pontoon bridge. The Confeder- 
ate response on the part of A.P. Hill’s isolated corps was so vigorous, it persuaded the Federal high command that Lee’s entire army was present. 


Suddenly, Federal intelligence 
sources south of the Rappahannock dried 
up. Captain John McEntee commanded 
a small body of scouts assigned to 
Buford’s command, and Sharpe was pres- 
suring them to penetrate the Culpeper 
area. But the Confederates had tightened 
the Rappahannock fords southwest of 
Warrenton, and a frustrated McEntee had 
little of value to report. Hooker’s sources 
near Falmouth also proved barren, leav- 
ing the general little choice but to rely on 
the limited abilities of his signal corps for 
fresh information.!° 

On June 5, as evidence of the Con- 
federate withdrawal mounted, Hooker 
ordered his Chief Engineer Henry 
Benham to bridge the Rappahannock just 
south of Fredericksburg. But even as the 
pontoons splashed into the river, 
Hooker’s indecision hardened. Around 
midday, the commander of the Army of 
the Potomac told V Corps commander 
General George Meade that “The enemy 
appears to have moved the greater part 
of his forces from our front.... We can- 
not tell where they have moved to.” Then, 


almost as if to confuse the issue further, 
Major General John Sedgwick reported 
the results of his foray across Benham’s 
bridge. Elements of Sedgwick’s VI Corps 
had barely made the west bank of the 
Rappahannock when Confederates ag- 
gressively cordoned off the area. As or- 
dered, Sedgwick pulled back to avoid a 
general engagement, but the Federals 
nabbed some fifty prisoners who readily 
reported that Robert E. Lee’s recent re- 
organization of the Army of Northern 
Virginia had produced all the suspicious 
troop movements. Despite his efforts, 
Hooker knew little more of Lee’s inten- 
tions than he had a week before.!! 
While Sedgwick was sparring with 
the Confederates, fresh reports from 
Buford finally helped Hooker make up 
his own mind. A man named Robin- 
son—recently removed from Madison 
County—showed up at Buford’s head- 
quarters and provided a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Confederate cavalry gather- 
ing at Culpeper. According to the refugee, 
Jeb Stuart’s division had been augmented 
by the brigades of William E. “Grumble” 


Jones, Beverly Robertson, Albert Jenkins, 
and 800 newly mounted Texas infantry- 
men. Robinson reported Stuart’s strength 
at 20,000 men and added his voice to the 
chorus predicting a major cavalry raid. 
Robinson’s observations swiftly circu- 
lated through the Federal high com- 
mand. 

For the next two days, Colonel 
Sharpe collated his intelligence data. Fi- 
nally, on June 7 he organized his obser- 
vations for Hooker. Sharpe determined 
that a massive Confederate cavalry raid— 
“the most important expedition ever at- 
tempted in this country”—was about to 
begin. While he put Stuart’s command 
at between 12,000 and 15,000 horsemen, 
Sharpe opined that “there are strong in- 
dications that the enemy’s entire Infan- 
try will fall back upon Richmond and 
thence reinforce their armies in the 
West.”!2 

This was enough for Joe Hooker. His 
spotters still placed the mass of Lee’s 
army on the Rappahannock, and Sedg- 
wick could attest to the Rebels’ determi- 
nation to hold the line. But those same 
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intelligence sources now placed the con- 
solidated Confederate cavalry near 
Culpeper, evidently gathering in prepa- 
ration for a massive raid north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. True, each day 
seemed to bring conflicting evidence 
into view, but a June 6 mounted recon- 
naissance got to within four miles of 
Culpeper and found few Confederates. 
Those Rebs who did appear “did not’— 
according to one witness—“show ij. 
any idea of a fight.” George 
Sharpe’s analysis finally held 
sway. Hooker wired Presi- / 
dent Abraham Lincolnand | 
professed his “great desire 
to ‘bust [the cavalry raid] 
up’ before it got fairly un- 
der way.” Hooker ordered 
Alfred Pleasonton to as- © 
semble his troopers. Sup-  ~ 
ported by two brigades of in- 
fantry, Pleasonton’s command 
was to force the Rappahannock at 
Beverley and Kelly’s fords and march 
upon Culpeper. The assignment was 
simple in the extreme: “to disperse and 
destroy the rebel force.” If Joe Hooker got 
his way, Stuart’s raid would end before 
it began." 


+ + 


ON JUNE 2, LEE LEARNED THAT THE FED- 
ERAL ACTIVITY on the Peninsula no 
longer threatened Richmond, ending the 
general's fear for the capital’s safety. With 
that discovery, the invasion of the North 
began. The next day, while Rebel desert- 
ers were warning Hooker of an imminent 
Confederate thrust across the 
Rappahannock, Lee began withdrawing 
his troops from the Fredericksburg line. 
Each succeeding day Lee withdrew more 
of his forces and sent them west toward 
Culpeper, but when Federal intelligence 
could not provide Hooker with answers, 
Fighting Joe’s only response was 
Benham’s bridging operation. Lee or- 
dered Major General A.P. Hill to seal that 
breach, and Sedgwick’s subsequent en- 
counter with the aggressive Southern- 
ers—and the calming stories proffered by 
the Rebel prisoners—made it that much 
easier for Hooker to accept Sharpe’s June 
7 analysis. As a result, Pleasonton’s attack 
upon Culpeper would be based on Joseph 
Hooker’s misunderstanding of the evolv- 
ing strategic situation. 

Interestingly enough, on June 6, the 
day before Hooker received Sharpe’s re- 
port and ordered Pleasonton’s troopers 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum 


US Army Military History Institute 


Left: “Grumble” Jones, who bore a hatred for Stuart “that bordered on the 
pathological” (Library of Congress). Center: Jeb Stuart, the very image of the dashing 
cavalier. Right: Kentuckian John Buford—the perfect point man for the operation. 


into action, Robert E. Lee broke up his 
headquarters and headed for Culpeper. 
* + 


BY THE EARLY SUMMER OF 1863, Jeb 
Stuart had already passed into the mythic 
pantheon of the Confederate firmament. 
He had become the very image of the 
dashing cavalier, and his ascension was 
as swift as it was predictable. Considered 
one of the most promising officers of the 
antebellum United States cavalry, Stuart 
sternly followed his beloved Virginia into 
the Confederacy. He was given the rank 
of infantry colonel, but his commanding 
officer, Thomas J. Jackson, immediately 
placed him with the cavalry. Through 
hard training, Stuart turned his troopers 
into aggressive scouts and fearless war- 
riors. Still, Jeb insisted that this war be 
fought with flair, and his headquarters 
developed the reputation asa lively place 
of song and dance, always with a courtly 
deference to the ladies. Detractors 
groused about the young officer’s grace- 
ful style—the plumed hat, the high boots, 
and the presence of a few too many of 
those ladies—but few would argue his ef- 
fectiveness as one of the finest cavalry- 
man on the continent. Soon after hos- 
tilities erupted, army commander Joseph 
E. Johnston would write to Jefferson 
Davis, “If you add to this army a real bri- 
gade of cavalry, you cannot find a better 
brigadier-general to command it.”!* 
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Despite a year of solid accomplish- 
ment and increased rank, the Stuart star 
first became seared on the public con- 
sciousness when, in June 1862, he cir- 
cumnavigated the Federal army perched 
on Richmond’s doorstep. Thus began a 
remarkable season of unbroken successes 
and undying acclaim. Within the next 
two months, he raided the Federal rear 
twice, and at the battle of Second 
Manassas he managed to freeze in place 
a Federal corps threatening the Confed- 
erate right flank. In the wake of Lee’s first 
invasion of the North, Jeb recrossed the 
Potomac and occupied Williamsport, 
thereby drawing Federal attention away 
from Lee’s battered forces. In October 
1862, he repeated his Peninsula adven- 
ture by riding around the hapless Fed- 
eral army. As one Federal observer re- 
marked, “The young bloods of the 
south...war suits them, and the rascals are 
brave.... As long as they have good horses, 
plenty of forage, and an open country, 
they are happy. They are splendid riders, 
shots, and utterly reckless.... They are the 
best cavalry in the world.”!* 

Only one cloud seemed to dampen 
the world of Jeb Stuart. In early Novem- 
ber, the Federals attempted to cut Lee off 
from Richmond by crossing the Potomac 
and occupying the Loudoun Valley. 
Stuart’s horsemen came to blows with 
the Federal advance, but the spirited 
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Union plans were to cross 
the Rappahannock 
simultaneously at Beverley’s 
~ and Kelly's Fords, then 
reunite at Brandy Station. 
From there, an advance to 
Culpeper would destroy any 
Rebel supplies and/or 
resistance it encountered. 


r\ 5 


Unknown to Union 
intelligence, Lee had begun 
shifting his forces to 


.. Culpeper. By June 9, two 
__, infantry corps were 
«, positoned behind Stuart. 


Unionists beat the outnumbered Con- 
federates back. Then, in the midst of the 
campaign, Jeb received word that his 
daughter had passed away. A stricken 
Stuart managed to slow the Yankees 
enough to allow Lee a safe retreat, but 
by the end of the week’s fighting, one 
Northern officer would crow, “The daily 
successes of the brigade, in its engage- 
ments with Stuart’s cavalry, inspired such 
feelings of enthusiastic soldierly confi- 
dence that the enemy had only to be 
pointed out to be defeated.”’° 

Stuart followed the Confederate tri- 
umph at Fredericksburg with another 
successful raid. Then, at Chancellorsville, 
he took over command of nearly two- 
thirds of Lee’s army in the wake of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s wounding. He fought the 
infantry with such fervor that Stonewall 
himself supposedly recommended Jeb as 
his replacement. But Robert E. Lee de- 
murred; he needed Jeb at the head of his 
cavalry. Inevitably, there were drawbacks 
to this new organization. Brigade com- 
mander William E. “Grumble” Jones had 


a hatred for Jeb that, according to one | 


analyst, “bordered on the pathological,” 
and Stuart called Beverly Robertson “the 
most troublesome man I have to deal 
with.” Furthermore, the ability of the 
troopers to resupply their mounts had 
been severely curtailed by attrition, while 
the hard hand of war simply dried up 
formerly reliable sources for horseflesh. 
Still, with the consolidation of some 
10,000 troopers under his control, Stuart 
could hardly complain of his fate. He 
stood at the very pinnacle of his glory.!” 


+ 4 


IN THE LATE SPRING OF 1863, the Fed- 
eral troopers who had suffered through 
the first two years of the war found them- 
selves in a unique position. Earlier, their 
reputation had sunk to such depths that 
Northern infantry would invariably greet 
their arrival with the derisive question, 
“Who ever saw a dead cavalryman?” As 
strong leadership emerged, however, 
battlefield and reconnaissance compe- 
tency rose accordingly. Then, with the 


arrival of Joe Hooker, the Northern cav- 
alry truly began to come into its own. 
Unlike the previous army commanders, 
Hooker favored the concept of a cavalry 
corps and reorganized the arm accord- 
ingly. In March 1863, a raid over Kelly 
Ford on the Rappahannock River had 
bloodied the Confederates and cost them 
the life of John Pelham, Stuart’s singular 
artillerist. Unfortunately, the raid netted 
little else. Stoneman’s foray at Chancel- 
lorsville was equally bereft of benefit, but 
a new confidence infused the Northern 
cavalrymen. They could recall their suc- 
cesses in Loudoun the previous autumn 
and their sturdy performance in March 
near Kelly’s Ford. Now they were taking 
the war directly to their tormentors, and 
their spirits were soaring.’* 

The Federal troopers had a new man, 
Alfred Pleasonton, who was given com- 
mand of the cavalry corps just days be- 
fore the Culpeper raid, and he arrived 
with a less than stellar reputation. “A 
newspaper humbug” was one unflatter- 
ing description of the new chieftain. “The 
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bete noire of all cavalry officers” was an- 
other. Pleasonton’s reputation for self- 
aggrandizing inaccuracy earned him the 
title “Knight of Romance,” and his tell- 
ing lack of personal courage under fire— 
regarded as “notorious” by one ac- 
count—was widely known. With such 
wide-ranging ill will, it still is not surpris- 
ing that Pleasonton reached the rank he 
did. A prewar dragoon with a modicum 
of battlefield experience, Pleasonton 
caught George McClellan’s eye on the 
Peninsula and used the connection to rise 
through the cavalry command structure. 
He did little during the battle of 
Antietam, and his pursuit of Stuart dur- 
ing Jeb’s October raid was as undistin- 
guished as that of his colleagues. Up to 
this point, ambition more than accom- 
plishment had stoked Alfred Pleasonton’s 
career. Then came the Chancellorsville 
campaign. !° 

As part of Hooker’s flanking opera- 
tion at Chancellorsville, George Stone- 
man took most of the Federal cavalry and 
departed on a raid against the enemy rear. 
Pleasonton dutifully accompanied 
Hooker with a single brigade. As it hap- 
pened, Stoneman and his raiders became 
a tactical cipher, and in the battle’s wake, 
Hooker cast about for scapegoats. Per- 
haps Stoneman saw the writing on the 
wall; immediately upon the close of the 
campaign, he repaired to New York, 
claiming a debilitating case of hemor- 
rhoids. Hooker then ignored the pleas to 
install Winfield Scott Hancock in 
Stoneman’s stead and chose Pleasonton. 
The latter had long thirsted for com- 
mand, and now he had it. But his first 
assignment would challenge even the 
most experienced of cavalry leaders, and 
whether Pleasonton had the ability to 
carry out such an operation remained to 
be seen.?? 

On June 6, in preparation for the 
foray against the Rebel cavalry near 
Culpeper, Hooker began to move most 
of his cavalry up the Rappahannock. As 
earlier noted, on that same day John 
Buford pushed a column across the 
Rappahannock on the Sulpher Springs 
Road. Led by Colonel Alfred Duffié, the 
raiding Federals found few Rebels as they 
pounded to within four miles of 
Culpeper. Duffié’s report (which in- 
cluded the observation that “The enemy 
has constantly run away from me, and did 
not show any idea of a fight”) had great 
impact at Hooker’s headquarters, and 


ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


aA 


we JONES’S BRIGADE (3,000 men) 
a Brigadier General William E. Jones 
6th Virginia (Major Cabell Edward Flournoy), 7th 
Virginia (Lieutenant Colonel Thomas C. Marshall), 
11th Virginia (Colonel Lunsford L. Lomax), 12th 
Virginia (Colonel Asher W. Harman—WIA, re- 
mained in command), 35th Battalion Virginia 
(Lieutenant Colonel Elijah V. White—WIA, re- 
mained in command). 


we ROONEY LEE’S BRIGADE (1,529 men) 
we Brigadier General W.H.E “Rooney” 
Lee, WIA; Colonel James Lucius Davis; Colonel 
John R. Chambliss, Jr. 

2nd North Carolina (Colonel Solomon Williams, 
KIA; Lieutenant Colonel William H.E Payne), 9th 
Virginia (Colonel Richard L.T. Beale), 10th Virginia 
(Colonel James Lucius Davis; Major Joseph Rosser), 
13th Virginia (Colonel John R. Chambliss). 


Colonel 
Lunsford L. 
Lomax: 

“We charged 
them, driving 
them back 
through the 
woods, killing 
and capturing 
several.” 


CAVALRY DIVISION (9,700 cavalry and horse artillery) 
MAJOR GENERAL JAMES EWELL BROWN STUART 


we HAMPTON’S BRIGADE (1,894 men) 
ee | Brigadier General Wade Hampton 
Cobb's Legion (Colonel Pierce M.B. Young), Ist South 
Carolina (Colonel John L. Black), Ist North Carolina 
(Colonel Laurence S. Baker), Jeff Davis Legion (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Joseph F. Waring), 2nd South Carolina 
(Colonel Matthew C. Butler, WIA; Major Thomas J. 
Lipscomb—regiment detached at Stevensburg). 
ea FITZ LEE’S BRIGADE (1,613 men) 
va Colonel Thomas T. Munford 

Ist Virginia (Colonel James H. Drake), 2nd Virginia 
(Lieutenant Colonel James W. Watts), 3rd Virginia 
(Colonel Thomas H. Owen), 4th Virginia (Colonel 
Williams C. Wickham—regiment detached at 
Stevensburg). 


Bes ROBERTSON’S BRIGADE (1,135 men) 
ve Brigadier General Beverly H. Robertson 
4th North Carolina (Colonel Dennis D. Ferebee), 5th 
North Carolina (Colonel Peter G. Evans). 


aa STUART’S HORSE ARTILLERY (500 
men, 22 guns) Major Robert F Beckham 
Hart's Battery (Major James F. Hart), Breathed’s Bat- 
tery (Captain James Breathed), Chew’s Battery (Cap- 
tain Roger Preston Chew), Moorman’s Battery (Cap- 


tain Marcellus N. Moorman), McGregor’s Battery 
(Captain William M. McGregor). 


Note: 15th Va Cavalry (Rooney Lee); Phillip’s Le- 
gion (Hampton) and 5th Va Cavalry (Munford), de- 
tached at time of battle on picket duty and are not 
included in above totals. 


WIA = wounded in action; KIA = killed in action; I = battalion 


XX = division; X = brigade: = cavalry; = horse artillery 


that worried Pleasonton. Near noon on 
the 7th, the cavalry chief admonished 
Hooker with a guarded warning: “Colo- 


| nel Duffié only reconnoitered the road 


from Sulphur Springs toward Culpeper. 
Does not know what cavalry is on the 
Brandy Station or Stevensburg roads. It 


| ison those roads the bulk of the enemy’s 


cavalry are reported.” Pleasonton contin- 
ued, “ Let us act soon, and please tele- 
graph my instructions. My people are all 
ready to pitch in. Let me have discretion 
to cross at the best positions as deter- 
mined by latest information.”?! 
Pleasonton soon received his answer. 
Ignoring the limited nature of Duffié’s 
reconnaissance, Hooker wired Pleason- 
ton his orders: 
From the most reliable informa- 
tion at these headquarters, it is 
recommended that you cross the 
Rappahannock at Beverley and 
Kelly’s Fords, and march directly 
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—Contributed by Clark “Bud” Hall 


on Culpeper. For this you will di- 
vide your cavalry force as you think 
proper, to carry into execution the 
object in view, which is to disperse 
and destroy the Rebel force as- 
sembled in the vicinity of Cul- 
peper, and to destroy his trains and 
supplies of all description to the 
utmost of your ability. Shortly af- 
ter crossing the two fords, the 
routes you will be likely to take in- 
tersect, and the major-general 
commanding suggests that you 
keep your infantry force together, 
as in that condition it will afford 
you a moving point d’appui to 
rally on at all times, which no cav- 
alry force can be able to shake. It is 
believed that the enemy has no in- 
fantry. Should you find this to be 
the case, by keeping your troops 
well in hand, you will be able to 


make head in any direction. 


US Army Military History Institute 


George Stoneman repaired to 
New York, claiming a debilitating 
case of hemorrhoids. 


US Army Military History Institute 


David McMurtrie Gregg: 
“1 do not propose to have a 
picture reputation.” 


Pleasonton had specifically warned 
Hooker that the “bulk” of the Confeder- 
ate cavalry lay on the Brandy Station and 
Stevensburg Roads. Hooker was now 
“recommending” that the cavalryman 
divide his force and advance on those 
same two roads. Of course, Pleasonton 
had to be encouraged by the detachment 
of two full infantry brigades to accom- 
pany the thrust—the “moving point 
d’appui”—but the simple fact remained: 
if Pleasonton’s information was correct, 
following Hooker’s “recommendation” 
would be a recipe for disaster.” 

On the plus side, a number of tough, 
competent officers would lead the Fed- 
eral troopers across the Rappahannock. 
Brigadier General John Buford was a no- 


| was more or less in awe of him. 


nonsense, regular army veteran who de- 
servedly earned a welter of praise. Com- 
mander of the cavalry’s First Division, 
Buford, in the words of one observer, “de- 
spised the false flourish and noisy parade 
of the charlatans of his service.... [H]is 
bravery and dash without ostentation or 


| parade, his coolness and able manage- 
| ment...and above all the care of his men... 


endeared him to all.” A nimble theoreti- 
cian in the modern use of cavalry, Buford 
was the very antithesis of his superior and 
the perfect point man for the operation.” 

Third Division commander David 
McMurtrie Gregg was nearly Buford’s 
clone, a dispassionate brigadier who gar- 
nered intense loyalty from those who 
knew him. Another veteran of West Point, 
Gregg shone in regimental and brigade 
command before succeeding to division 


| leadership after Fredericksburg. Not sur- 


prisingly, he held little weight in the pub- 
lic consciousness, because he claimed, “I 
do not propose to have a picture reputa- 
tion.” He backed up his words by exclud- 
ing newsmen from his command. Such 
inattention to spectacle hardly mattered; 


| as one of his subordinates remarked, “I 


24 


Pleasonton’s Second Division com- 
mander did not carry the same cachet as 
his brother officers. Colonel Alfred Duffié 
had had a successful tenure as regimen- 
tal commander of the Ist Rhode Island 
Cavalry, and Hooker promoted him over 
Pleasonton’s objections. However, 
Duffié’s slavish regard for heavy-cavalry 
tactics made him a poor choice for divi- 


| sional command. Pleasonton disliked 


him (once proclaiming, “In every in- 
stance foreigners have injured our 
cause”), and one of Duffié’s own men 
concluded that the dapper, hard-eyed 
Frenchman “could not run a Division.” 
Of the three divisional commanders, 
Duffié was easily the weakest.’° 
Pleasonton made his assignments 
accordingly. While Buford and the infan- 


try of Brigadier General Adelbert Ames 


would force Beverley’s Ford, Gregg and 
Duffié—supported by Brigadier General 
David Russell’s infantry brigade—would 


| push across Kelly’s Ford. Over five miles 


apart at the river crossings, the two wings 
would then effect a juncture somewhere 
near the Orange & Alexandria Railroad 
stop of Brandy Station and advance upon 
Culpeper. The experienced Federals knew 
that the open expanses near the railroad 
were ideal for cavalry operations. But 
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| John Buford harbored few illusions about 
the area. On the day before he received 
orders for the raid, he reminded Pleason- 
ton that “there is a very heavy cavalry 
force on the grazing grounds in Culpeper 
County.” And of some cannon fire re- 
ported in the direction of Culpeper, 
Buford guessed, “I suppose it was a sa- 
lute, as I was told Stuart was to have had 
that day an inspection of his whole 


force.”26 


+ + 
LONG AFTER APPOMATTOX, the Confed- 


erate cavalrymen who camped east of 
Culpeper in the spring of ‘63 remem- 
bered the activities of June 5 as some of 
their most memorable experiences of the 
war. A few weeks before, on May 22, Jeb 
Stuart had reviewed his three cavalry bri- 
gades then assembled near Culpeper. 
Thereafter, “Grumble” Jones—fresh from 
service in West Virginia and the 
Shenandoah Valley— guided his brigade 
into camp, followed by Beverly Robert- 
| son’s North Carolina troopers. With his 
force doubled to nearly 10,000 men, Jeb 
| Stuart called for a review of his entire 
command. Not surprisingly, most of Vir- 
ginia high society came to view the show. 
They would not leave disappointed. 

On June 5, a perfect spring day, 
Stuart’s five brigades dazzled the as- 
sembled with charge and countercharge, 
all delivered with a flourish befitting the 
knights of the Confederacy. Artillery 
boomed and ladies swooned, as the plains 
around Brandy Station hosted one of the 
| war’s greatest spectacles. When the full 
force reined up ina single, one and a half 
mile long line, one witness was prompted 
to exclaim, “It would make your hair 
stand on end.” A horse artillerist called it 
“one of the grandest scenes I ever saw,” 
| and Prussian staffer Heros von Borke re- 
called his conviction that “nothing could 
resist the attack of such a body of troops.” 
By all accounts, the affair was a complete 
success.’ 

That night, Stuart hosted a ball near 
his headquarters, a scene of “wild and ro- 
mantic effect.” Despite the unqualified 
success of the day, Jeb remained disap- 
pointed. The one man Stuart truly de- 
sired to witness the event was unable to 
attend, as General Robert E. Lee had been 
_ grounded in Fredericksburg attending to 
avariety of duties. However, over the next 
few days, as more Confederate infantry 
| transferred to Culpeper, Lee’s reduced re- 
sponsibilities allowed him to relocate his 
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ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 
ORDER-OF-BATTLE 


a BRIGADIER GENERAL 

ALFRED PLEASONTON 

(8,756 cavalry and horse artillery; 3,000 infan- 
try—11,756 men) 


RIGHT WING (5,793 men, including infantry and 
horse artillery) BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN 
BUFORD—Beverly’s Ford 


Below alignment represents Buford’s Wing at 
OUTSET of battle: 
pe 1ST CAVALRY DIVISION (2,061 men) 
Colonel Benjamin F. Davis, MWIA 
ca 1ST BRIGADE 
Colonel Benjamin F. Davis, MWIA 


8th New York (Major Edmund M. Pope), 8th Il- 
linois (Captain Alpheus Clark, MWIA; Captain 
George A. Forsyth, WIA), 3rd Indiana (Major 
William S. McClure), 9th New York (Five com- 
panies—Major William B. Martin, WIA), 3rd 
(West) Virginia (Two companies—Captain 
Seymour B. Conger). 


2ND BRIGADE 
we, Colonel Thomas C. Devin 
6th New York (Major William E. Beardsley), 17th 
Pa Cav (Colonel Josiah H. Kellogg). 


RESERVE BRIGADE (1,857 men) 
Major Charles J. Whiting 
2nd U.S. (Captain Wesley Merritt), 5th U.S. (Cap- 
tain James E. Harrison), 6th U.S. (Captain George 
C. Cram), 6th Pennsylvania (Major Robert Mor- 
ris, Jr.—Taken prisoner; died in Libby Prison). 


U.S. HORSE ARTILLERY (about 375 

men) Captain James M. Robertson 
Ist U.S. Arty., Battery “K” (Captain William M. 
Graham—six guns), 2nd U.S. Artillery, Batter- 
ies “B” and “L” (Consolidated—Lieutenant 
Albert 0. Vincent—six guns), 4th U.S. Artillery, 
Battery “E” (Lieutenant Samuel S. Elder—four 
guns). 


Buford’s command was realigned 
after the battle develop: 
Forces east of Beverly’s Ford Road: 


we 1ST CAVALRY DIVISION 
oe Colonel Thomas C. Devin 
1ST BRIGADE 
ea Major William S. McClure; 
8th Illinois (detached west of road) 


8th New York (Major Edmund M. Pope), 3rd In- 
diana (Major Charles Lemmon), 9th New York 
(Captain Conway W. Ayres), 3rd (West) Virginia 
(Captain Seymour B. Conger). 

2nd U.S. Artillery, Batteries “B;’ and “L’ (Consoli- 
dated—Lieutenant Albert 0. Vincent). 


Orders-of-Battle Contributed by Clark “Bud” Hall 
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headquarters. He alerted Stuart that he 
would like to review the cavalry himself, 
so Jeb gladly scheduled a second display 
for June 8.78 

There was little pageantry associated 
with the cavalry’s second grand review. 
To spare the animals, Lee forbade full 
charges, and he called off the artillery 
barrages to save powder. He did bring 
along the commanders of his army corps 
to inspect the newly consolidated 
mounted arm, and in response to Fitz 
Lee’s invitation to bring “his people,” 
Texan John Hood showed up with his 
entire division. Despite the reluctance of 
“Grumble” Jones to mount up his bri- 
gade, most were impressed with Stuart’s 
revitalized troopers. Staff officer Moxley 
Sorrel found the cavalry “much im- 
proved,” and Lee himself called it “a 


splendid sight,” adding that Stuart, his 
former student and family friend, “was 
in all his glory.” Unaware of Lee’s request 


Forces west of Beverly’s Ford Road 
BRIGADIER GENERAL JOHN BUFORD, 
tactical field commander: 


SECOND BRIGADE 

ca Colonel Josiah H. Kellogg (Anchored 
right on Hazel River) 

17th Pennsylvania (Colonel Josiah H. Kellogg), 6th 


New York (Major William E. Beardsley); Ist U.S. Ar- 
tillery, Battery “K” (Captain William M. Graham). 


BA RESERVE BRIGADE 

Major Charles J. Whiting 

Ist U.S. (Captain Richard S.C. Lord—Arrived late in 
day from picket, covered retreat), 2nd U.S. (Captain 
Wesley Merritt), 5th U.S. (Captain James E. Harrison), 
6th U.S. (Captain George C.Cram), 6th Pennsylvania 
(Major Henry C. Whelan), 8th Illinois (Captain Elon 
Farnsworth— Detached with Reserve Brigade). 


4th U.S. Artillery, Battery “E” (Lieutenant Samuel S. 
Elder). 


Ss Brigadier General Adelbert Ames’ 
Select Infantry Brigade (1,500 men) 
86th New York (From III Corps—Major Jacob H. Lan- 
sing), 124th New York (From 3rd Corps—Lieutenant 
Colonel Francis M. Cummins), 33rd Massachusetts 
(From XI Corps—Colonel Adin B. Underwood), 2nd 
Massachusetts (From XII Corps—Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Charles R. Mudge), 3rd Wisconsin (From XII 
Corps—Lieutenant Colonel Martin Flood). 


John Buford: 
“Mind, | don’t 
order you; but if 
you think you can 
do it, go in.” 
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for the review, some of the troopers 
groused at performing two such exercises 
in four days, “Grumble” Jones not surpris- 
ingly among them. But such muttering 
hardly mattered. Lee had put together a 
potent cavalry force under his most 
trusted mounted commander. Spear- 
headed by that man and those troopers, 
Lee’s second invasion of the North would 
soon commence.”” 


+ OF 


THE NAME BRANDY STATION can be a bit 
off-putting. Teetotalers might shrink at 
the thought of the Civil War's greatest cav- 
alry battle being named for a “refresh- 
ment” stop on a stage line. Also, where 
places like Spottsylvania and Shiloh exist 
now as the very embodiments of horror 
and death, Brandy Station has an air of 
repose, a sense of bucolic innocence. What 
many misunderstand is Brandy’s strate- 
gic location, its importance as “an objec- 


LEFT WING 
Brigadier General David M.Gregg—Kelly’s Ford 
(5,963 men, including infantry and horse artillery) 
ea Colonel Alfred N.A. Duffié— 
Stevensburg 
ea 1ST BRIGADE 
Colonel Louis P. di Cesnola 


1st Massachusetts (Lieutenant Colonel Greely 
S. Curtis), 6th Ohio (Major William Stedman), 
1st Rhode Island (Lieutenant Colonel John L. 
Thompson). 


[Bz 2ND BRIGADE 

al Colonel J. Irving Gregg 

3rd Pennsylvania (Lieutenant Colonel Edward S. 
Jones), 4th Pennsylvania (Lieutenant Colonel 
William E. Doster), 16th Pennsylvania (Major 
William H. Fry—in reserve, at Mt. Holly 


Church—no saddles). 


2nd U.S. Artillery, Battery “M” (Lieutenant 
Alexander C.M. Pennington—six guns—about 
150 men). 


2ND CAVALRY DIVISION (1,893 men) 


Thomas 
Casimer Devin: 
“Many of my 
best officers and 
men fell, killed 
or wounded, my 
own horse being 
shot under me.” 


Library of Congress 


MWIA = mortally wounded in action; WIA = wounded in 
action; Il = battalion; XX = division; X = brigade; 


Bag - “avalry: Big = horse artillery; = infantry 


tive point to the movements of either 
army, in either direction.” One historian 
counted twelve different battles there 
between 1862 and 1864, making it an- 
other one of those heavily contested 
pieces of Virginia real estate. The two 
armies fought there with good reason, for 
if you controlled the Culpeper area, you 
threatened both the flank of anyone mov- 
ing on the direct line between Washing- 
ton and Richmond and the flank of any- 
one traversing the Shenandoah Valley. If 
you controlled Culpeper, you could con- 
tro] northern Virginia.*° 

With the Confederate infantry of 
Generals James Longstreet and Richard 
Ewell gathering near Culpeper proper, 
Stuart’s troopers took up a series of 
shielding positions. Culpeper itself could 
be easily defended, for only three roads 
connected the town to points north and 
east. One track ran through the hamlet 
of Stevensburg to Paoli Mill on Moun- 
ea Brigadier General David M. Gregg— 

Fleetwood Hill 
ca 1ST BRIGADE 
Colonel Hugh Judson Kilpatrick 


2nd New York (Lieutenant Colonel Henry E. 
Davies, Jr.), 10th New York (Lieutenant Colonel 
William Irvine—captured; Major M. Henry 
Avery), 1st Maine (Colonel Calvin S. Douty), 
Orton's Independent Compay D.C. Volunteers 
(Captain William H. Orton—attached to 
Kilpatrick for battle). 


2ND BRIGADE 
EA Colonel Percy Wyndham, WIA; 
Colonel John P. Taylor 
Ist New Jersey (Lieutenant Colonel Virgil 
Brodrick—KIA; Major John H.Shelmire—KIA; 
Major Myron H. Beaumont), 1st Pennsylvania 
(Colonel John P. Taylor—to brigade command; 
Lieutenant Colonel David Gardner), 1st Mary- 
land (Lieutenant Colonel James M. Deems). 
New York Light, 6th Independent Battery (Cap- 
tain Joseph W. Martin—six guns—about 100 
men). 


3RD CAVALRY DIVISION (2,170 men) 


Brigadier General David A. 

Russell’s Select Infantry Brigade 

(1,500 men) 
56th Pennsylvania (From 1 Corps—Colonel J. 
William Hofmann), 7th Wisconsin & two com- 
panies from 2nd Wisconsin (From I Corps— 
Colonel William Robinson—both), 6th Maine 
(From VI Corps—Colonel Hiram Burnham), 
119th Pennsylvania (From VI Corps—Major 
Henry P.Truefitt, Jr.), 5th New Hampshire & 81st 
Pennsylvania (From II Corps—Colonel Edward 
E. Cross—both). 


3rd US. Artillery, Battery “C” (Lieutenant Will- 
iam D. Fuller—six guns—about 150 men). 


tain Run. From there it jogged north then 
east again to Kelly’s Ford on the 
Rappahannock. A second track called the 
Carolina Road ran directly east from 
Culpeper through Brandy Station to 
Norman’s Ford on the Rappahannock. A 
third road ran north from Culpeper to 
Rixeyville where it crossed the Hazel 
River—a feeder of the Rappahannock— 
then angled to the east toward Oakshade 
Church. With such limited access and 
located as it was, Culpeper provided a 
perfect staging area for Lee’s invasion. 
Although no one seemed to pay the 
situation much mind, it was the grayclad 
cavalry that roosted in a precarious po- 
sition. The Rappahannock River snaked 
like a barbed perimeter as it curled to the 
southeast around the Confederate camp- 
grounds. Besides the Orange & Alexan- 
dria Railroad bridge, Kelly’s and 
Beverley’s Ford presented the most ob- 
vious crossing opportunities, and 
Beverly’s had little to recommend it at 
that. A narrow lane called the Beverley’s 


| Ford Road wound south from the river 
| some two miles until it joined the St. 


James Church Road (angling in from the 
northwest) at the Gee House. From there 
it continued south to its intersection with 
the Carolina Road. Nature certainly con- 
spired to make the terrain in this locale 


difficult for troop movement. Thick | 


stands of woods, broken farm fields, roll- 
ing hillsides, and a low ridgeline paral- 
leling the St. James Church Road made 
this area a tough go. Additionally, the 
Hazel River entered the Rappahannock 
just above the ford and effectively blocked 
off any movement to the north. It would 
have been hard to imagine a Federal force 
bold enough to attempt an assault over 
Beverley’s Ford. 

Kelly’s Ford was a different story. The 
road that ran from the crossing to 
Culpeper had no fewer than three 
branches that arched to the north toward 
Brandy Station. However, when Stuart 
repositioned his camps to prepare for the 
coming invasion, he sensed little danger 
in this area. Beverly Robertson provided 
pickets to cover the ford, while his troop- 
ers—the 4th and 5th North Carolina— 
camped west of Brandy Station. Wade 
Hampton’s brigade—the Ist North Caro- 
lina, the 1st and 2nd South Carolina, 
Cobb’s Legion, the Phillips Legion, and 
the Jeff Davis Legion—concentrated 
their camps south of Fleetwood toward 
the hamlet of Stevensburg. Since the ter- 


rain west of the river provided fine op- 
portunities for maneuvering, and the 
road grid allowed ample access to the 
broad expanses near Brandy Station, the 
Confederate deployment here seemed 
poorly organized to deal with a deter- 
mined enemy incursion. 

The rest of Stuart’s troopers made 
their camps north and east of Brandy. Up 
near Oak Shade Church, Colonel Tho- 
mas Munford had temporary command 
of Fitzhugh Lee’s brigade (Fitz being side- 
lined by rheumatism). His regiments— 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th Virginia— 
gathered along the Hazel River near the 
Church. W.H.E “Rooney” Lee’s brigade, 
which included the 2nd North Carolina 
and the 9th, 10th, 13th, and 15th Vir- 
ginia—bivouacked almost directly north 
of Brandy on the Welford farm. 


| “Grumble” Jones led the last of Stuart’s 
_ brigades: the 6th, 7th, 11th, and 12th Vir- 


ginia along with the 35th Virginia Bat- 
talion. This force camped near the St. 
James Church while Jones provided pick- 
ets for both Beverley’s Ford and the rail- 
road bridge over the Rappahannock. Per- 
haps no better indication of Jeb Stuart’s 


Heros von Borke: 
“nothing could resist the attack of 
such a body of troops.” 
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disregard for the Federal cavalry is the 
positioning of his horse artillery. Com- 
manded by Major Robert Beckham, 
Stuart’s guns camped on the Beverley’s 
Ford Road nearly a mile north of Jones’ 
position at St. James. The only thing be- 
tween Beckham’s artillery and Beverley’s 
Ford was Jones’ small detachment pick- 
eting the river—Captain Bruce Gibson 
and a few dozen men from the 6th Vir- 
ginia.7! 

Stuart and his staff had made camp 
on the dominating Fleetwood Hill, a 400 
foot high ridgeline that rose about a half 
mile north of Brandy Station and termi- 
nated almost two miles to the northwest 
near Welford’s. The heights provided a 
nearly unbroken view of the surround- 
ing area, and as he settled down in his 
spartan surroundings, Stuart could re- 
flect on the events of the past few weeks. 
The consolidation of the theater’s cavalry, 
a proposition he had long desired, had 
finally taken place. The review on the 5th 
had been as impressive a martial display 
as had occurred during the war. The re- 
view on the 8th acted as an imprimatur, 
the strutting of his force before the ad- 
miring eyes of his commanding general. 
On the next day, Stuart’s troopers would 
break camp and head north for fresh ad- 
ventures, acting once again as the point 
for Robert E. Lee’s deadly weapon, the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

Just to the east of the Rappahannock 
River, a gale force gathered. 


+ + 
TO PREPARE FOR THE RAID, Pleasonton 


concentrated his force on a line from 
Warrenton to Catlett’s Station on the 
Orange & Alexandria Railroad. Buford 
certainly had his wing well in hand. Colo- 
nel Benjamin Franklin “Grimes” Davis 
commanded the First Brigade, which in- 
cluded the 8th Illinois, the 8th New York 
and five companies of the 9th New York, 
the 3rd Indiana, two companies of the 3rd 
West Virginia, Captain William Graham’s 
battery from the 1st US Artillery, and two 
batteries of the 2nd Artillery. Colonel 
Thomas Devin led the Second Brigade— 
the 6th New York and the 17th Pennsyl- 
vania. Both brigades were part of the 
Fredericksburg force that Hooker had 
redeployed for the operation. Buford’s 
own brigade had been on duty in the 
Warrenton area since late May. With the 
general’s rise to divisional command, the 
Reserve Brigade—the Ist, 2nd, 5th, and 


6th United States Cavalry, along with the 
6th Pennsylvania and Battery E of the 4th 
Artillery—would be commanded by 
Major Charles Whiting. Offering infan- 
try support was the recently arrived five- 
regiment brigade of Brigadier General 
Adelbert Ames, an organization of fast- 
marching regiments created specifically 
for the operation.** 

As the sun set on the 8th, Buford’s 
men carefully sidled down to the Rap- 
pahannock and set up primitive camps 
in the thick, sheltering forests. Since he 
would be accompanying Buford’s wing 
across the river, Pleasonton established 
his headquarters at the Bowen House just 
a mile from Beverley’s Ford. From there 
he issued strict orders: no fires and no 
noise. The Federals found the privations 
of the evening distressing as staffers 
spread out to enforce the dicta, but a cer- 
tain buoyancy infused the troopers’ spir- 
its. As one Pennsylvanian observed, “We 
make our supper on cold ham and hard- 
tack [but] our men are confident of suc- 
cess, and eager for the fray.”* 

Pleasonton was determined that the 
crossings would be accomplished with 
the utmost speed and coordination. To 
that end he issued final instructions: the 
use of artillery was forbidden at the fords 
except under dire circumstances, as were 
bugle calls and shouted commands. 
Speed and stealth were to be the watch- 
words. Since the separate wings would 
cross at their respective fords and unite 
at Brandy Station, Gregg was to detach a 
force that would cover the Federal left by 
advancing on Stevensburg. Somewhere 
east of Culpeper, the columns would 
unite and blast into the Confederate 
camps. With the operation set to begin 
before sun-up, Pleasonton hoped to be 
punishing Stuart’s command by early 
morning. 

Gregg’s wing broke camp near 
Warrenton and trotted south to within a 
mile of Kelly’s Ford. There they met the 
1,500 infantrymen under Brigadier Gen- 
eral David Russell who had arrived from 
Fredericksburg earlier that day. Gregg 
carefully prepared his boys for the attack. 
His old brigade—the 1st New Jersey, the 
Ist Maryland, the 1st Pennsylvania, and 
the 6th New York Artillery—was now 
commanded by one of those “foreigners” 
Pleasonton so disliked, Englishman 
Colonel Percy Wyndham. Also recently 
arrived from the Fredericksburg area was 

Colonel Judson Kilpatrick’s brigade, 
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which included the 2nd and 10th New 
York, the Ist Maine, and Orton’s Inde- 
pendent Company of D.C. Volunteers. 
Besides Lieutenant Alexander Penning- 
ton’s Battery from the 2nd US Artillery, 
Duffié’s undersized division was made up 
of two brigades: the first under Colonel 
Louis Di Cesnola and the second under 
Colonel J. Irvin Gregg, General David 
Gregg’s cousin. 

As night fell, most of the troopers set 
up tude camps within a mile of Kelly’s, 
bivouacking as one recalled by “holding 
their horses...without fires or sound of 
bugles.” Typical logistical foul-ups pre- 
vented some of the units from reaching 
their assigned positions until midnight. 
However, as staff officers labored to sort 
out the confusion, David Gregg resolved 
a tactical problem of his own: he had de- 
cided to assign Duffié’s division to the 
Stevensburg mission. Hooker had ad- 
vised that at least a regiment be used for 
flank protection, and since Duffié’s divi- 
sion was numerically the weakest of the 
three, the assignment made sense. Cer- 
tainly as a divisional commander Duffié 
was perceived to be competent enough 
to carry out an independent command. 
Gregg also had determined to lead the 
movement on Brandy personally and to 
employ his old brigade at the point. The 
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combined force at Brandy would carry 
the lion’s share of the fighting, and Gregg 
no doubt wanted to be where the action 
would be. Whatever the reason, Alfred 
Duffié would be on his own for the first 
part of the fight.*4 

Complying with Gregg’s orders is- 
sued early on the 8th, Duffié moved his 
division from Warrenton to Morristown. 
The Frenchman guided his column into 
the hamlet around 7:00 p.m. and imme- 
diately ordered his boys into camp. In- 
explicably, Gregg had placed Duffié’s di- 
vision farther from the Rappahannock 
than any other Federal command, a per- 
plexing situation given the tactical assign- 
ments. It wasn’t until 12:15 a.m. that 
Duffié received verbal orders from Gregg 
to move his division to Kelly’s Ford where 
he was to lead the push across the river. 
Under Gregg’s prescribed timetable, the 
colonel had three hours to rouse his com- 
mand, travel across an unfamiliar road 
system in the middle of the night, and 
arrive in time to lead a coordinated thrust 
into enemy territory.*° 

Night marches were necessarily slow, 
but Duffié’s trek was further hampered 
by the proscription against guide fires. 
The colonel got his entire command 
moving, but they soon came to a road 
fork. A hired guide insisted that one of 


the forks led to the river ford, so the col- 
umn pressed on. After an agonizingly 
long period of time, Duffié realized that 
the guide was wrong. The troopers back- 
tracked to the fork and set off in the other 
direction. A damp fog clung to the trees 
as the horsemen penetrated deeper into 
the woods. As best as they could under 
the demanding circumstances, Duffié’s 
frustrated command slowly trotted to- 
ward the Rappahannock.*® 

The remainder of Gregg’s wing arose 
around 2:00 a.m. and crowded down to 
the ford, awaiting the arrival of Duffié’s 
column to launch the ball. However, the 
jump-off time of 3:30 came and went 
with no sign of the Second Division. 
David Gregg’s patience began to wear 
thin, especially when cannon fire erupted 
north toward Beverley’s Ford sometime 
before sunrise. The continuing artillery 
reports bespoke the obvious: Buford’s 
wing had drawn blood. But Gregg con- 
tinued to sit, searching the road for 
Duffié’s wayward division. Another tense 
hour and a half passed with the sound of 
battle echoing down from the north, but 
Gregg gamely kept to his original plan. 
Finally, sometime between 5:00 and 6:00 
a.m., the Frenchman’s command trotted 
into sight. One frustrated Bay-Stater es- 
timated that the five-mile march took five 
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near Brandy Station. 


hours. The general and the colonel 
huddled quickly, with Gregg command- 
ing his subordinate to cross the river at 
once. Duffié saluted and ordered his men 
forward.*” 

With the noisy rush of a mill dam 
and rising river mists camouflaging the 
operation, Captain P. James Yorke led 
companies C and I of the 1st New Jersey 
across the ford where they gobbled up 
some surprised North Carolinians from 
Beverly Robertson’s brigade. Duffié’s col- 
umn then splashed through the bracing 
water and onto the high ground west of 
the river. Duffié later recalled, “I estab- 
lished my line of battle on the Stevens- 
burg road, near the ford, the First Rhode 
Island and Sixth Ohio Cavalry on the 
right, the First Massachusetts on the left, 
a section of my battery in the center, the 
Third Pennsylvania Cavalry forming the 
reserve and supporting the balance of the 
artillery.” With that, Duffié moved his 
command westward into the growing 
morning light.*8 

Nearly two hours behind schedule, 
David Gregg finally had the van of his 
command west of the river. As the gen- 
eral watched his own division splash into 
the Rappahannock, one thing remained 
perfectly clear: the timetable for his union 
with John Buford at Brandy Station was 
gone with the dawn. 


* + 
BUFORD’S TROOPERS received their 


wake-up calls around 2:00 a.m. They si- 
lently prepared cold breakfasts and 
saddled up their horses. By 4:00 a.m. the 
Unionists were mounted and trotting 
down the rough road to Beverley’s Ford. 
“Grimes” Davis’ brigade led the way with 


~~ his old regiment, the 8th New York, in 


the van. A chilly fog had wrapped itself 
around the tree-lined riverbanks, limit- 
ing visibility and lending a surreal air to 
the proceedings. The New Yorkers, how- 
ever, had little time to appreciate the view. 
“The ford was deep and the banks 


> abrupt,” recalled one Northerner, “and 
_ two could only cross abreast.” The troop- 


: * ers hit the river sometime after 4:30 a.m. 


and pushed through the rushing water, 
unsheathing their sabers as they emerged 


* on the far bank.2? 


Up the ridge south of the river, L.W. 


> Hopkins of the 6th Virginia had just 


fallen asleep. He was part of Captain 
Bruce Gibson’s picket force, and after a 


= ae B igas night at the ford, Hopkins had re- 
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tired to the camp of the picket reserve. 
Suddenly the camp watchmen bellowed 
out that the Yankees were crossing the 
river in force. Hopkins awoke to see his 
comrades “hurrying up the river in ev- 
ery direction, firing their pistols to give 
the alarm.” Already the first blue wave had 
gobbled up two Confederates, S.W. 
Young and Frank Adler. But two broth- 
ers, Fleet and Bob James, had avoided the 
Federals and were pounding up from the 
ford. Elsewhere, John Peake peered out 
to find the area behind the James boys 
“black with Yankees.” Gibson rallied his 
small force—no more than twenty pis- 
tols—along “a fence made of cedarbrush” 
and barked out to his men to “keep 
cool...and shoot to kill.” As Gibson dis- 
patched couriers to warn the camps at St. 
James Church, the head of the 8th New 
York charged into view.” 

“Grimes” Davis could see the con- 
fusion in the Rebel camp, but he also saw 
Gibson’s graybacks forming a battleline. 


He ordered Company B to disperse them, 
but as the New Yorkers charged the 
Rebels, the Virginians unloosed a volley. 
Confederate Hopkins recalled, “We 
opened fire on them, checking them for 
the moment.” In the first sweep, Union 
Lieutenant Cutler died instantly as a bul- 
let stammed into his neck, but the New 
Yorkers responded in kind and stung the 
Rebel troopers. “Two of our men were 
killed, several wounded, and two horses 
killed,” admitted Hopkins of the Yankees’ 
return volley. Amidst the gunfire, 
Hopkins glanced down toward the 
Rappahannock and was shocked at the 
sight: “The enemy came pouring up from 
the river.”*! 

The Federals cleared the timber hug- 
ging the river and drove the small con- 
tingent of Southerners down the road 
and into the fields. Along this stretch of 
the roadway, a belt of trees and a series 
of ditches kept the majority of the horse- 
men from both sides on the dirt track. 


The New Yorkers sprinted after Gibson’s 
survivors, even as the Virginian called on 
his boys to “check their speed.” When two 
bullets whizzed uncomfortably close by, 
Gibson reversed himself and urged the 
Southerners on. Bending low over the 
necks of their mounts, the gray troopers 
gladly complied.” 

Farther south, Gibson’s couriers tore 
down the Beverley Ford Road spreading 
the news of the Yankee assault, first to the 
gunners in Major Robert Beckham’s ar- 
tillery camp, then to the cavalrymen near 
St. James Church. Immediately realizing 
the threat, “Grumble” Jones ordered the 
6th and 7th Virginia forward “to attack 
with vigor whatever force they encoun- 
tered.” Wrote one shocked trooper, 
“There being no information or appre- 
hension of an attack, our men had, care- 
lessly, turned their horses out to graze.” 
Only forty horses were haltered and ready 
for action, but time needed buying. With 
the horse artillery in imminent danger of 


THE NOBLEMAN 
WHO NEVER WAS 


The Strange Case of Alfred Duffié 


Consult the standard reference works, 
such as Warner’s Generals in Blue, and 
one will find that Union general Alfred 
Duffié was the son of a count, with an 
impressive military pedigree. But the 
facts are somewhat otherwise: 

Napoleon Alexandre Duffié (pictured 
at right) was born in Paris, France, on May 
1, 1833, the son of a refiner who distilled 
sugar from beets. At age seventeen, Duffié 
enlisted in the French 6th Regiment of 
Dragoons. Six months later, he was pro- 
moted to corporal, and he received a sec- 
ond promotion, this time to sergeant, in 
March 1854. He served in French cam- 
paigns in Africa and in the Crimean War 
from May 1, 1854, to July 16, 1856, and re- 
ceived two decorations for valor during this 
period, In 1854 his regiment along with 
two other mounted units, made a brilliant 
cavalry charge at the Battle of Kanghil, near 
the Black Sea port of Eupatoria in the 
Ukraine, perhaps leading to the issuance 
of his decorations. 

In February 1858, he was made first 
sergeant in the 6th Dragoons and then 
transferred to the 3rd Regiment of Hussars. 
Although he would have been eligible for 
discharge from the French Army in 1859, 
Duffié signed on for another seven-year 
enlistment that spring after being graded 
“a strong man capable of becoming a good 
average officer.” On June 14, 1859, Duffié 


received a commission as second lieutenant 
in the 3rd Regiment of Hussars. 

Two months later Duffié tried to resign 
his commission, stating a desire to go into 
business. He had met Mary Ann Pelton, a 


| young American woman serving as a nurse 


in Europe. Duffié’s regimental commander re- 
jected the letter of resignation, stating that he 


| “regrets that this officer so little appreciates 


the honor of recently having been promoted 
sous-lieutenant, and that he would prefer a 
commercial position to that honor.”! When 
the French army refused to allow him to re- 
sign, Duffié deserted and fled to New York 
with Mary Ann. He was listed as absent with- 
out leave, court-martialed, convicted and sen- 
tenced to dismissal without benefits for de- 
sertion to a foreign country, and stripped of 
his medals. On December 20, 1860, by decree 
of Emperor Napoleon III, Duffié was sen- 
tenced, in absentia, to serve five years in prison 
for desertion and was dishonorably dis- 
charged from the French army.” 

After arriving in New York, perhaps try- 
ing to hide his real identity, he adopted the 
first name Alfred. He also married thirty-two 
year old Mary Ann Pelton, who was the 
daughter of a wealthy and influential New 
York family. Mary Ann Duffié’s father dealt 
in boots and shoes and shoemakers’ supplies, 


| and was “an energetic and successful business- 


man” who lived in an enclave of strong aboli- 
tionists in Staten Island. 

Duffié took great pains to hide his mili- 
tary history. He spun an elaborate web of lies, 
convincing all that cared to hear his story that 
he was the son of a French count, and not a 
humble sugar refiner. He changed the re- 


ported date of his birth from 1833 to 1835, 
and claimed that he had attended the prepa- 
ratory Military Academy at Vincennes, gradu- 
ated from the military college of St. Cyr in 
1854, and served in Algiers and Senegal as 
lieutenant of cavalry. 

Duffié further claimed that he had been 
badly wounded at the Battle of Solferino in 
the War of Italian Independence in 1859, a 
conflict between the forces of Austria on one 


| side and the allied forces of Piedmont, 


Sardinia and France on the other. Solferino 
was a huge and bloody affair, involving over 
300,000 soldiers and nearly 40,000 casualties. 


US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle 
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capture, Lieutenants George Shumate 
and R. Owen Allen ordered the owners 
of the saddled horses to mount up and 
attack while the rest of the regiment 
struggled to get battle-ready.” 

As the disordered Confederates gal- 
loped toward the Federal tide, Major 
Cabell Edward Flournoy muscled some 
150 men of the 6th Virginia into forma- 
tion and pushed them past the artillery 
camp. Well behind and to the left of 
Flournoy’s troopers, Colonel Thomas 
Marshall guided his 7th Virginia into the 
field. Both units thundered north toward 
the unseen Unionists. Suddenly, as 
Gibson’s retreating pickets burst out of a 
large woodlot, Flournoy’s men overtook 
their comrades and hit the head of the 
pursuing 8th New York. At first, the 
Federals recoiled before the spirited Con- 
federate attack as “gunfire mixed with the 
sharp clang of sabers.” Recalled one Vir- 
ginian of the violent collision, “The roar 
of the guns in the woods at that early 


However, his unit, the 6th Regiment of Dra- 
goons, was not part of the Army of Italy and 
did not fight at Solferino! Although Duffié 
professed to have received a total of eight 
wounds in combat, his military records do 
not suggest he ever received a single one. His 
claim to have received the Victoria Cross from 
Queen Victoria herself is equally specious. 

Finally, he claimed that he had come to 
the United States to take the waters at 
Saratoga Springs, not because he had deserted 
the French army. 

When the Civil War broke out, Duffié 
received a commission as captain in the 2nd 
New York Cavalry. He quickly rose to the rank 
of major, and was appointed colonel of the 
1st Rhode Island Cavalry in July 1862. By the 
spring of 1863, he commanded a brigade, and 
when Brigadier General William W. Averell 
was relieved of command of his cavalry divi- 
sion in the aftermath of the Stoneman Raid, 
Duffié, as senior brigade commander, took 
command of the division, even though he was 
only a colonel. It was this division that he led 
at Brandy Station. 

—Contributed by Eric J. Wittenberg 


ED.: The above exposé of the real Colonel 
Duffié was independently researched by cav- 
alry historian Eric Wittenberg. Most— 
though not all—of the same information is 
contained in the recent Encyclopedia of the 
American Civil War (ABC-CLIO, 2000). The 
author is grateful to Jean-Claude Reuflet, a 
relative of Duffié’s, for making Duffié’s mili- 
tary records available, and for providing the 
author with a detailed translation of their 
contents. 


hour in the morning was terrific.” Re- 
membered another, “The fight was at 
close quarters, and for a short time was 
fierce and bloody?’ 

Coming up in support was the sec- 
ond Federal regiment to cross Beverley 
Ford, the tough westerners of the 8th II- 
linois. Led by Major Alpheus Clark, the 
Illinoians sabered knots of Confederates 
out of the woodlot and helped push the 
6th Virginia back. “It seemed as if the 
whole air was alive with rebel bullets,” re- 
called one Illini, but the weight of their 
numbers finally told. In the frenzied 
fighting, thirty Virginians fell dead or 
wounded as “Grimes” Davis’ troopers 
drove the bloodied 6th south.*° 

While his troopers dueled with the 
6th Virginia, Davis rallied his boys at a 
bend in the road. Flournoy’s Confeder- 
ates were pulling back when Lieutenant 
R. Owen Allen of the 6th Virginia saw 
Davis exhorting his troopers. The cool- 
headed Allen knew he had but one pistol 
shot left, so he withheld his fire until he 
closed with the Federal colonel. Sur- 
prised, Davis flashed his saber, but Allen 
dodged to the side of his horse and eluded 
the blow. “Aiming from under the horse’s 
neck,” the lieutenant fired a bullet into 
Davis’ brain, knocking the Federal officer 
to the ground.*© 

Cavalrymen from both sides gravi- 
tated to the scene. Two members of the 
6th Virginia—Sergeant John Bailey Stone 
and Private Gilbert Larue—tried to as- 
sist Allen, but a number of New Yorkers 
reined up and killed Stone. Finding 
themselves badly outnumbered, Allen 
and LaRue beat a hasty retreat. As the 
Rebels withdrew, the Northerners bore 
the stricken body of their commander to 


the rear.*” 
+ + 


| AT THE ARTILLERY CAMP, few took note 


of the initial pistol fire up by the ford. 
But Sergeant George Washington Shreve 


| heeded the alarm. He and a few others 


immediately tried to corral the horses left 
to pasture. When one passing courier told 
of the enemy incursion, the entire bat- 
talion was quickly under alert, followed 
soon thereafter by the Confederate 
cavalry’s mad dash north. As his crews 
desperately tried to harness the horses 


| and pull the cannon out of harm’s way, 


artillery commander Major Robert 
Beckham could hear the battle noise in- 


| exorably rolling his way. Suddenly, the 


roadway was filled with retreating Con- 
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| federate troopers, followed quickly by 
exulting Northerners. The South Caro- 
linians of Hart’s battery were camped 
nearest the ford road, so Beckham or- 
dered them to manhandle a piece into the 
roadway. While the rest of the battalion 
pulled their pieces to the rear, Hart’s game 
artilleristt—many in nothing more than 
shirttails—opened on the enemy ad- 
vance.*® 

Prodded on by blasts of Carolinian 
canister, Davis’ now leaderless New York- 
ers fell back into the woods. As the ex- 
hausted Unionists formed on the 8th II- 
linois and the newly arrived 3rd Indiana, 
Colonel Thomas Marshall’s 7th Virginia 
entered the fray. The Virginians charged 
some Federal sharpshooters planted 
along the woodline, but upon entering 
the forest the Confederates found them- 
selves facing the full enemy brigade. Un- 
der enormous pressure on his front and 
flank, the colonel pulled his troopers 
southeast across the ford road and de- 
ployed them on a hill east of the Gee 
House. 

Except for those manning Hart’s 
single cannon, the Beverley’s Ford Road 
was now clear of Confederates. 


4 + 


AS REPORTS OF STERN CONFEDERATE 
RESISTANCE filtered back to his head- 
quarters, John Buford realized that Fed- 
eral intelligence had badly misplayed the 
game. The Rebels were deployed in ob- 
vious strength just beyond Beverley’s 
Ford, not out near Culpeper as Hooker’s 
spies had thought. To make matters 
worse, news arrived that “Grimes” Davis 
had fallen. Buford relied on Davis to 
guide the all-important point of the as- 
sault. The Federal van would now need 
strong leadership to press the issue. “To 
examine the country and to find out how 
matters stood,” John Buford headed for 
the front.” 

Just three miles away on Fleetwood 
Heights, the headquarters of General Jeb 
Stuart was a whirlwind. As echoes of the 
clash reverberated across the lush farm 
fields, a courier from “Grumble” Jones 
charged up to apprise Stuart of the furi- 
ous Federal assault. Peering through tele- 
scopic glasses, some of Jeb’s staff moni- 
tored the fighting and reported on the 
progress. Stuart ordered the two wagons 
bearing his camp equipage to Culpeper, 
“thundering to the rear mid clouds of 
dust.” Still, the assembled Southrons ex- 
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FLEETWOOD HILL 
“The Famous Plateau” 


An invading army commander bent on 
advancing his troops for attack in Culpeper 


cross the Rappahannock River—which di- 
vides Fauquier and Culpeper Counties. As- 


vance, the invader can smartly traverse an 
army across the thirty-yard-wide river via 


Norman’s, and Kelly’s Fords, where the slug- 
gish stream flows thigh high during the sum- 


army across the modest watercourse, the 
confident general re-aligns his forces ina six- 
mile shoulder to shoulder deployment ex- 
tending from Kelly’s to Beverly’s Fords. 
Never having visited Culpeper, and ig- 


jumbled topography, our hypothetical com- 
mander cautiously signals his troops to pro- 
ceed out of the woodline bordering the river 
and onto the wide flood plain just beyond. 
Mounted atop his war-horse, the command- 
ing general trots through his line, pulls out 
his field glasses, and scans the horizon to the 
south. Suddenly his gaze locks intently on 
something bright and shimmering, high in 
the distance. His veins run cold. “What's 
that? Infantry Bayonets! Cavalry sabers! Ar- 
tillery! And they’re looking down at me!” 
Twisting in his saddle, the “invader” shouts 
to his chief of engineers, “What’s that hill 
out in front?” Glancing urgently down at his 
copy of Colonel William Green’s 1827 map 
of Culpeper County, the engineer officer re- 
plies, “Sir, it’s Fleetwood Hill.” 


28 


County from the north or east must first | 


suming an enemy does not contest his ad- | 


good entry portals such as Beverly's, | 


mer doldrums. Having safely shifted his large | 


norant of this ancient piedmont county’s | 


Scooped from the broad flood plain of | 
the Rappahannock, Fleetwood Hill—geologi- | 
cally the beach of a deep primeval sea—is situ- 
ated three miles south of the river and paral- 
lels that stream for almost three miles. 
Resembling a reclining green giant when 
viewed from afar, Fleetwood achieves its high- 
est elevation at the northern terminus (the 
head) and steadily descends to its southern 
end (the feet). At its southern extremity, the 
hill falls away sharply to the rail line of the 
wartime Orange & Alexandria Railroad. A 
smooth Triassic plain, flat as a lake, extends 
north to the Rappahannock—“the finest 
country for cavalry fighting I ever saw, 
avowed an experienced trooper. 

Increasing its strategic import for mili- 
tary commanders, Fleetwood hovers above 
the village of Brandy Station just a half mile 
away, while the hillock also overlooks five im- 
portant road junctions that converge in the 
hamlet from all directions. (An early name 
for the village was “Crossroads.”) Of further 
significance, the Orange and Alexandria Rail- 
road careens straight as a gunshot toward 
Culpeper Court House as it slices past the 
southern base of the hill, just in front of the 
manor home. Importantly as well, the famous 
Carolina Road (or “Rogue’s Road”) the ma- 
jor north-south piedmont thoroughfare of 
the Colonial and Civil War eras, bisects the 
southern terminus of the ridge. For the con- 
venience of headquarters staff, “a remarkable 
spring,” Herring’s Spring, flows strong and 
clear from the base of the hill on the north 
side, and Flat Run identifies the bottom of the 
southern slope. 

If an enemy assaulted Culpeper County 


from the north or east, even at this day, 
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Fleetwood Hill must serve as the focal point 
for defensive consolidation—the eminence 
staunchly blocks any invading approach to- 
ward Culpeper Court House. A Rebel staff 
officer flagged the military prominence of 
Fleetwood: “This range commanded the 

level country toward the Rappahannock 

and a force advancing from that river must 

either carry the position or turn it.” But- 

tressing this viewpoint, a Confederate cav- 

alry officer—he a son of Culpeper—ob- 

served that during the war, “there was no 

movement of troops across the borders of 
Culpeper that artillery did not blaze from 

its summits, and charging squadrons, on 

its slopes and around its base, did not con- 

tend for supremacy.” The hill was in fact 

fought over so many times during the war 

that Jeb Stuart’s Prussian aide, Major Heros 

von Borcke, characterized Fleetwood as 

“the famous plateau.” Jeb Stuart, the great- 

est of all American cavalrymen, simply re- 

ferred to his frequent headquarters site as 
“the Fleetwood front.” 

Fleetwood Hill—the most fought upon, 
marched upon and camped upon piece of 
property in this country—was used by both 
armies throughout the war as a battle 
ground, headquarters site, troop encamp- 
ment and signal post. As I write this piece, 
there is ongoing at Brandy Station an in- 
tense effort facilitated via a working part- 
nership between the Civil War Preservation 
Trust and the Brandy Station Foundation 
to purchase all of Fleetwood Hill and its 
adjacent slopes. North and South readers 
can directly assist in this vital acquisition 
by contacting this writer at the Brandy Sta- 
tion Foundation, P.O. Box 165, Brandy Sta- 
tion, VA 22714 or CWPT President Jim 
Lighthizer at 1331 H. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005, We urge you to join our 
combined efforts, as without you, the pres- 
ervation future of the Famous Plateau will 
remain in serious doubt. Simply put, we 
owe it to Jeb Stuart to forever protect his 
“Fleetwood Front.” 

—Contributed by Clark B. Hall 
Director, Brandy Station Foundation 


ED.: Clark B. Hall is Senior Managing Di- 
rector for Decision Strategies, the largest 
independent provider of investigative con- 
sulting services in the world. Prior to as- 
suming his current position, he managed 
criminal oversight investigations for the 
U.S. Congress, and prior to that served for 
sixteen years as an FBI agent. He has writ- 
ten and lectured widely on the Civil War, 
and is currently working on a book, Sabers 
Across the Rappahannock, on the Battle of 
Brandy Station. He will be leading the Civil 
War Society tour of the battlefield in June. 


Left: Army of the Potomac Headquarters, 
Brandy Station, Va, April 1864. 
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Contemporary map of the Battle of Fleetwood, June 9, 1863. Prepared by Captain William 
W. Blackford of General Stuart’s staff (filed with Stuart’s report, National Archives). 


pressed little concern with the develop- 
ments. One of Stuart’s more spirited 
scouts, Captain William Farley, launched 
his hat into the air and proclaimed, “Hur- 
rah, we’re going to have a fight.”*° 

Rarely if ever had the Confederate 
cavalry been caught so unaware by their 
bluecoated counterparts, but Jeb Stuart 
was nothing if not resilient. He sent or- 
ders for “Grumble” Jones, Rooney Lee, 
and Wade Hampton to seal the breach 
with their brigades. He also commanded 
Thomas Munford to march Fitz Lee’s bri- 
gade for the front. Couriers soon re- 
ported that Federal cavalry and infantry 
of unknown strength were near Kelly’s 
Ford. When Colonel John Logan Black 
and the riders of the 1st South Carolina 
swung up from their camp, Jeb sent them 
out the Carolina Road to slow that ad- 
vance; Stuart then ordered Beverly 
Robertson’s brigade to cordon the Kelly’s 
Ford area. 

Wade Hampton and his brigade sud- 
denly came charging up the road from 
Stevensburg. Before Stuart’s directives 
reached him, Hampton could hear the 
battle rising up from the northeast. He 


quickly got his people in column, and led 
them to the front. Stuart ordered the 
Carolinian to support Jones, but de- 
tached Colonel Matthew Butler’s 2nd 
South Carolina to remain at Brandy Sta- 
tion as a reserve. As Hampton galloped 
away, Jeb called Lieutenant Frank 
Robertson over and told the engineer to 
post “the dismounted men of Hampton’s 
Brigade” on the road from Brandy Sta- 
tion to Kelly’s Ford. He then turned to 
his adjutant, Henry B. McClellan, and 
ordered him to remain on the heights “as 
directions [had] been given to the bri- 
gades and detached regiments to com- 
municate with that point as headquar- 
ters” That done, Jeb and his staff headed 
for the front.>! 
* 

AS HART’S SINGLE PIECE BANGED AWAY 
at the Yankees south of Beverley Ford, 
Beckham hitched up his remaining guns 
and drove south for Grumble Jones’ 
camps. The ford road cut through a thick 
woodlot then emerged onto an open 
plain before descending into a valley 
formed by atributary of Hubbard’s Run. 
The roadway then crossed the ridgeline 


marked by the St. James Church at the 
Gee House. Here, Beckham placed a sec- 
tion on the rise and deployed the rest of 
the pieces west toward the Church. He 
later wrote that, except for the headlong 
rushes of the 6th and 7th Virginia, “it is 
more than probable we would have been 
compelled to abandon the pieces.” In- 
stead, his artillery had successfully rede- 
ployed in a position of considerable 
strength.>? 

Near the Church, the tree-topped 
ridgeline curled to the north. Here, the 
11th, 35th, and 12th Virginia gathered in 
close support of Beckham’s gunners, 
while the 6th Virginia formed astride the 
Gee House. Just then, the much-antici- 
pated support began to arrive. Sabers 
unsheathed, Wade Hampton’s horsemen 
reined up to the Gee House and began to 
file to the east along the ridge. Cobb’s Le- 
gion connected with the 6th Virginia's 
right as the 1st North Carolina and the 
Jeff Davis Legion extended the battleline 
toward the Rappahannock. Where not an 
hour before they were fleeing for their 
lives, Beckham’s artillerists now were 
bookended by two lines of battle-hard- 
ened veterans. 

About a mile to the north, John 
Buford also arrived at the front. He or- 
dered Colonel Thomas Devin of the 6th 
New York to “direct the operations” of 
Davis’ brigade and told Devin to advance 
his people to the left to search for the rail- 
road. Ames’ infantry would then form in 
the woods on both sides of the roadway, 
ready to support the cavalry’s efforts. Ex- 
tending the right of the infantry to the 
west and north would be the horsemen 
of the Reserve Brigade. Devin departed, 
but as Buford worked to perfect the for- 
mations, an explosion of gunfire flared 
up in the woods toward his left.°? 

Devin had ridden forward to dis- 
cover Davis’ brigade “formed on column 
of squadrons” in the woods. After a brief 
conference with acting brigade com- 
mander Major William McClure of the 
3rd Indiana, Devin advanced to the skir- 
mish line where he observed “six regi- 
ments of rebel cavalry 500 yards in front 
of my position, with their skirmishers 
dismounted and advancing.” He quickly 
ordered part of his force—save the 8th 
Illinois, the 6th New York, and the 17th 
Pennsylvania, all of which Buford had 
detached—to deploy as skirmishers. 
Devin also decided to run out a section 
of Vincent’s battery (the combined bat- 
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teries B and L of the 2nd US Artillery) 
under Sergeant Nicholas Bridgeman. As 
the gunners deployed the three-inch ord- 
nance rifles, the dismounted Federal line 
formed in the woods then advanced 
south into the open.** 

Beckham’s artillerists struck first, 
raining down “a storm of shot, shell, 
grape, and canister.” When “Grumble” 
Jones saw the Yankees recoil, he ordered 
Colonel Asher Harman’s 12th Virginia to 
attack the Beverley Ford Road with Colo- 
nel Lunsford Lomax’s 11th Virginia and 
Lieutenant Colonel Elijah White’s 35th 
Virginia Battalion in support. As 
Beckham’s artillery quieted, Harman sent 
a squadron forward to probe the woods 
while the rest of the regiment formed for 


the attack. Lieutenant Milton Rouss of | 


Company B and Captain Charles O’Fer- 
rell of Company I guided the detach- 
ments across the open plain and ap- 
proached the treeline in an oddly 
“leisurely” manner. Suddenly, a volley 
swept the Virginians. One Confederate 
recalled the bloody results: “The head of 
the Twelfth was shattered, and out into 
the field rushed the Federals.” Harman 
quickly launched the balance of the 12th 
across the field in support of their com- 
rades. O.P. Horn of Company H graphi- 
cally remembered, “It was then warm 
work, hand to hand, shooting and cut- 
ting each other in desperate fury, all 
mixed through one another, killing, 
wounding, and taking prisoners promis- 
cuously.” Stunned, the Virginians fell 
back before the Federal onslaught.°° 
Lige White tried to push the 35th 
Virginia Battalion up to support Har- 
mans left, but the 12th’s retreat threw 
White’s right into confusion. White re- 
ordered his troopers and hurled them 
against the head of the enemy column. 
“After a sharp fight of a few minutes,” 
recalled one Virginian, the Federals “were 
compelled to retire.” White’s screaming 
horsemen chased the Yanks some 100 
yards into the woods. Suddenly, a fresh 
Federal column threw the Virginians 
back, but White rallied his boys along the 
treeline and enveloped the Unionists. 
Again, the Bluecoats recoiled, finally al- 
lowing the Confederates to pull back to 
safety with a haul of forty prisoners. Vir- 
ginian Charles O’Ferrell described the 
affair: “We would drive them into the 


woods and then they would rally and | 


drive us.... [T]hese various charges and 
countercharges were not without heavy 


“Rooney” Lee (left): Lee’s massed regiments—perfectly posted behind stone 
walls—swept the field with iron (US Army Military History Institute). 
Elijah “Lige” White (right): White’s screaming horsemen drove the Federals 
100 yards into the woods (Museum of the Confederacy). 


cost to both sides, and no decided advan- 
tage, so far as we could see, had been 
gained by either.”°° 
While White’s men battled in the 
woods, Lomax’s 11th Virginia came up 
in support. The colonel slammed his men 
against yet another portion of the Fed- 
eral advance. “We charged them,” he later 
wrote, “driving them back through the 
woods, killing and capturing several.” 
However, as the 11th’s charge swept 
across the field, a Federal column gallop- 
ing hard for St. James Church thundered 
past their right flank. It was Major Rob- 
ert Morris and his 6th Pennsylvania, 
i 57 
riding to glory. ¢ 
IN THE HOUR OR SO AFTER JOHN BUFORD 
crossed the Rappahannock, he had man- 
aged to stitch together a firm battleline. 
Devin’s cavalry units—from right to left, 
the 8th New York, the 3rd Indiana, and 
the 9th New York, with the 3rd West Vir- 
ginia in support—stretched from the 
Ford Road east toward the river. Coming 
up on both sides of the roadway were the 
infantrymen of the 86th New York to the 
east and the 124th New York on the west. 
The Reserve Brigade continued the cres- 
cent-shaped formation to the west and 
north, with the 6th Pennsylvania and the 
6th US connecting to Devin’s command 
near the Ford Road. As fine an accom- 
plishment Buford’s feat was, the general 
knew he was supposed to be trotting into 
Brandy Station about this time, not fight- 
ing in the forests a few short miles south 
of Beverley Ford. Then, as his command 
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settled into place, word arrived of a crisis 
on his left. 

Across the field from Devin’s posi- 
tion, as “Grumble” Jones’ men dueled 
with the Federals, Wade Hampton shook 
out a skirmish line and launched them 
across the field and into the woodline. 
About this time, Colonel Black and the 
1st South Carolina arrived from their 
screening operation toward Kelly’s Ford, 
so Hampton added them to the skirmish 
line. As Black recalled, “This dismounted 
line had a heavy attack to sustain & did 
so well.” When Northern resistance stiff- 
ened, Hampton ordered 100 more troop- 
ers forward, rolling the Unionists north- 
ward into the woods. With the Yanks 
reeling, Hampton launched his entire 
force across the field.>* 

Devin’s troopers grappled with the 
Confederate sharpshooters in a confus- 
ing, bitter struggle. Some mounted 
Federals threw back a portion of 
Hampton’s line, but the Carolinian coun- 
tered with the Mississippians and Ala- 
bamians of the Jeff Davis Legion. The 
fighting swirled through the woods and 
back into the field as each line wavered 
before the other’s pressure. One eyewit- 
ness recalled the Southerners “betaking 
themselves to trees in regular Indian style, 
and fighting on.” Lieutenant Colonel 
James Gordon of the 1st North Carolina 
recalled a battle noise so deafening that 
his ears began to ring. Described as “a 
perfect rock—nothing could move him,” 
Gordon doggedly kept his Tarheels to the 
course,*? 


Devin again tried to shore up his line 
by deploying his artillery. Sergeant 
Bridgeman’s guns had opened “with ex- 
cellent effect,” but the Confederates an- 
swered quickly, disabling one of the Fed- 
eral pieces. The greycoats then swept the 
treeline, raining “a storm of shot, shell, 
grape, and canister” on the Federals hud- 
dling there. Devin would write, “many of 
my best officers and men fell, killed or 
wounded, my own horse being shot un- 
der me.” Despite his efforts, the Federal 
left began to bend. Buford had to act. “To 
clear the woods” and relieve the pressure, 
the general ordered the 6th Pennsylvania 
forward. 

These Pennsylvanians had already 
had an eventful morning. As they filed 
past the still form of “Grimes” Davis, gun- 
fire from the front bespoke an enemy 
“fully ready to meet us.” Then, when they 
received Buford’s orders to advance, the 
regiment drew sabers and plunged into 
the woods. Although a few isolated Con- 
federate skirmishers broke before the 
6th’s sweep, one trooper observed, “The 
silence is dreadful: we may expect some- 
thing desperate soon.” Suddenly, some- 
what west of the Beverley Ford Road, the 
6th Pennsylvania burst into the sunlight. 
It was a little after 8:00 a.m.°! 

At 800 yards, Beckham’s artillerists 
enveloped the head of the assault with 
cannon fire. Then one of the Confeder- 
ate guns near the Gee House blasted their 
left flank. Southern troopers punished the 
Pennsylvanians with carbine and pistol 
fire, but still the Pennsylvanians came on. 
Major Morris barked out the charge, but 
his boys needed little prodding. As one 
tider remembered, “The wildest enthu- 
siasm has seized our men, and at the full 
speed of their horses they dash for- 
ward.”© 

+ oF OF 
TROOPERS TOPPLE FROM THEIR MOUNTS. 
Men yell like the devil. One ditch then 
another is vaulted, but each time scores 
of riders and animals go down in writh- 
ing masses. The regimental colors fall and 
rise. Shell fire lances the formation, and 
bullets sweep the field. Morris’ horse is 
hit near the creek, officer and animal fall- 
ing in a heap. The impact knocks the 
major senseless, and his panicky horse 
breaks away. Still, the 6th bolts across the 
creek and storms up the incline, hitting 
the Confederate line near the church. A 
wild melée erupts as the Pennsylvanians 
carry the fight into the woods. Pistol an- 
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swers saber, artillerist battles cavalryman. 
With Morris down, Major Henry Whelan 
assumes command. Both of his flanks are 
caving in as the Confederates tighten the 
vise. Whelan gathers his boys and calls 
for a retreat. Out of the woods and into 
the open, Whelan discovers the field 
crawling with “hundreds of grey devils.” 
Surrounded, he finds an opening, and 
back the Pennsylvanians dash, a literal 
“race for life.’ The artillery near the Gee 
House again plasters the 6th’s flank. The 
survivors plunge into the woods, and the 
chase continues. 


+ + 


ALONG THE BEVERLEY’S FORD ROAD, the 
6th US received orders to support the 
Pennsylvanians in their wild ride. Cap- 
tain George Cram immediately pushed 
his regulars through the timber and to- 
ward the Gee House. With the 6th Penn- 
sylvania reeling, Hampton’s troopers and 
Beckham’s artillerists turned on Cram’s 
men, crushing the regulars before they 
could advance very far. One Northerner 
recalled his comrades “tumbling into a 
ravine just in front...they seemed to me 
to go up in a cloud of dust and smoke 
under the storm of bullets.” Cram later 
admitted, “Owing to the overpowering 
numbers opposed to it, and being ex- 
posed to a heavy artillery fire at close 
range on its left, the regiment was com- 
pelled to retire through the woods in- 
stantly.”°? 

The stunned regulars reformed on 
the northern edge of the timberline. Sud- 
denly, to the west, elements of the 6th 
Pennsylvania came streaming out of the 
timber with an enemy column in hot 
pursuit. Some of the regulars circled on 
the Confederate rear while Vincent's bat- 
tery deployed ona small rise. As one Fed- 
eral recalled, “The Confederates halted a 
moment, gave a startled look backward, 
and then their regiment broke up and fled 
by a detour westward to the rear.”** 

Both Federal attacks had failed to 
dislodge the stongly posted Confederates. 
However, as a tactical response to the 
flanking pressure, the attacks produced 
the desired effect. As the pursuing South- 
erners gave up the chase, a lull descended 
over the plain. With Devin’s brigade and 
the infantry support redeployed along the 
smoky treeline, John Buford had restored 
a shaky equilibrium in this sector. He re- 
alized the Beverley’s Ford Road would 
not be bearing his troopers to Brandy Sta- 
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Williams Wickham (left) was alerted to the possibly dangerous situation developing near 
Kelly’s Ford. Beverly Robertson (right) was ordered by Jeb Stuart to seal Kelly’s Ford. 


tion today. Instead, he took the balance 
of his division and headed west, deter- 
mined to find a route to the railroad. 

Meanwhile, “Grumble” Jones placed 
the 11th, 35th, and 12th Virginia in line 
from left to right west of the church, Far- 
ther on, the 7th Virginia had posted it- 
self on a hillock near the Thompson 
House. Beckham’s artillerists covered the 
intervening space to the Gee House 
where the 6th Virginia connected with 
Hampton’s brigade. About this time, Jeb 
Stuart and his staff arrived on the field, 
followed soon thereafter by Frank 
Robertson. He informed Stuart that he 
could find none of Hampton’s men near 
the railroad and was thus unable to post 
any of them on the Kelly’s Ford Road. A 
“worried” Stuart then dispatched Lieu- 
tenant Robert H. Goldsborough to alert 
Williams Wickham of the 4th Virginia to 
the possibly dangerous situation devel- 
oping near Kelly’s Ford. Here at St. James, 
Jeb “found the enemy checked, and his 
advance apparently abandoned.” But to 
the north there rose the unmistakable ca- 
cophony of battle. Jeb immediately knew 
the source of the noise: Rooney Lee and 
his fine brigade were coming to grips with 
more of these insolent Yankees.® 


+ + + 


IT WAS NOW EVIDENT to Alfred Pleason- 
ton that the Rebel cavalry was in heavy 
force within a mile of Beverley’s Ford, not 
back at Culpeper as his intelligence had 
suggested. Hearing nothing from Gregg, 
the cavalry chief was fighting this fight 
with Buford’s brigades only, and those 
troopers appeared to be dangerously 
checkmated with the Rappahannock at 
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their backs. At 7:40 a.m., as he prepared 
to move to the front, Pleasonton grimly 
wired Washington: “The enemy is in 
strong cavalry force here. We have had a 
severe fight. They were aware of our 
movement, and were prepared.” Things, 
as they say, were not going according to 
Pleasonton’s plan.*° 


* + 
ORDERED BY JEB STUART to seal Kelly’s 


Ford, Beverly Robertson led his men east 
on the Carolina Road past the Orange & 
Alexandria then south onto the Kelly’s 
Ford road. Evidence of the enemy pres- 
ence flared up quickly. About a mile past 
Newby’s Shop, the North Carolinian 
reined up. Captain William White arrived 
to report that five regiments of enemy 
infantry and “a large amount of cavalry” 
had crossed the Rappahannock. As 
Robertson later recalled, “Just then the 
enemy’s line of skirmishers emerged 
from the woods, and | at once dis- 
mounted a large portion of my com- 
mand, and made such disposition of my 
entire force as seemed best calculated to 
retard their progress.”°” 

Earlier, a frustrated David Gregg 
watched as Duffié’s 1,900 troopers finally 
disappeared down the road to Stevens- 
burg. As the general oversaw the transfer 
of the rest of his command over the ford, 
reconnaissance reported Robertson’s 
Confederates north on the Kelly’s Ford 
Road. Gregg ordered Russell’s regiments 
to pin them in place while the cavalry 
took another road to Brandy Station. As 
Russell’s regiments moved north, Gregg 
shook his division out and trotted west 
in Duffié’s wake. 


US Army Military History Institute 


Captain William Montrose Graham, 
1st U.S. Artillery, Battery K. 


While dismounted Confederate 
troopers traded shots with the Federal 
infantry, Robertson sent scouts to the 
right to locate a reportedly “large 
amount” of Yankee horsemen. He then 
proceeded there himself “to ascertain 
what was transpiring.” The scouts soon 
returned with some shocking intelli- 
gence: Federal cavalry was advancing on 
Brandy Station on the road from Stony 
Ford to the railroad. Robertson sent Cap- 
tain W.N. Worthington to report these 
startling movements to Stuart. 

A short time later, more news ar- 
rived: a second enemy column had been 
spotted on the road to Stevensburg. Back 
with his men, Robertson duly dispatched 
another messenger to warn Stuart. As he 
later described his state of mind, “I there- 
fore determined to hold the ground in 
my front should the infantry attempt to 
advance upon the railroad, and placed 
my skirmishers behind an embankment 
[parallel to a ditch], to protect them from 
the artillery, which had been opened 
from the woods.” With the Yankees surg- 
ing toward the Confederate rear, Beverly 
Robertson and his North Carolinians 
hunkered down to protect the railroad. 


+ + + 
WHEN THE CARBINE AND CANNON FIRE 


erupted early that morning toward 
Beverley Ford, the aggressive Rooney Lee 
roused his brigade from their camps near 
the Welford farm and proceeded east 
over Yew Ridge. Separated from Fleet- 
wood by a steep valley and running due 
north toward the Hazel River, Yew Ridge 
rose nearly 200 feet above the surround- 
ing countryside. To the east, stout stone 


walls marked the property lines. Taking 
advantage of these natural defensive po- 
sitions, Lee ordered some dismounted 
troopers forward to the Cunningham 
Farm but concentrated most of his 
strength on the Green Farm. Atop Yew 
Ridge he placed a section of the Ist Stuart 
Horse Artillery under Lieutenant Philip 
P. Johnston. Also, by extending his right, 
he made contact with the 7th Virginia 
and Jones’ brigade. As he completed his 
dispositions around 8:30 a.m., the fight- 
ing near St. James Church flickered out. 
Soon thereafter, a wave of Yankees rolled 
toward Lee’s people. 

Two guns from Vincent’s 2nd US 
Artillery and a section of Lieutenant 
Samuel Elder’s 4th US Artillery deployed 
near the junction of the Hazel and the 
Rappahannock and opened on the 
Rebels. From a commanding plateau, 
John Buford then ordered the 17th Penn- 
sylvania, the 6th New York, and the 8th 
Illinois to accompany a section of Cap- 
tain William Graham’s Ist Artillery 
headed for the Hazel River. At first, Rebel 
detachments near the Cunningham 
House fell back before the Federal pres- 
sure. Buford then launched the Reserve 
Brigade directly toward Yew Ridge. But 
as the regulars descended the western ex- 
treme of Buford’s plateau, Rooney Lee’s 
massed regiments—perfectly posted be- 
hind the stone walls separating the Green 
and Cunningham farms—swept the field 
with a spray of iron. 

Soon after Graham’s guns relieved 
Vincent’s crews, the recently arrived 
Alfred Pleasonton watched a dismounted 
squadron from the 2nd US bleed itself 
dry trying to force the Confederates from 
one of the stone walls. Pleasonton called 
on the 8th Illinois to provide a detach- 
ment to continue the work. When the 
Illinoians tried to sidle around the Con- 
federate flank, a wave of dismounted grey 
troopers stormed down the ridge and re- 
inforced the wall. The determined West- 
erners went to ground and engaged the 
Southerners in a heated exchange, re- 
treating only after their ammunition ran 
out. At least two Illini carbines exploded 
“from the rapid firing which their situa- 
tion necessitated,” but Lee’s men held 
firm.”° 

Elsewhere, a Confederate sortie 
angled toward an unmanned section of 
a stone wall fronting some of Buford’s 
guns. Captain James Harrison and his 5th 
US galloped up to a field near the wall 


and dismounted. The captain divided his 
winnowed command into two squads 
and threw the first toward the wall while 
holding the second in reserve. His regu- 


| lars beat the Confederates to the stone 


fence and held it, according to Buford, 


| “in splendid style.” Despite their ammu- 


nition running low, the 5th still threw 
back every Rebel attempt to dislodge 
them.’! 

Buford called on the 6th Pennsylva- 
nia to relieve Harrison’s men, but after 
their brutal charge near St. James Church, 
Henry Whelan could only muster a hand- 


| ful of troopers. However, when a second 


squadron arrived from detached duty, the 
6th charged over an open field at a “full 
run” through what Whelan described as 
“a perfect tempest of shell, grape, canis- 
ter, solid shot and rifle bullets.” For aman 
who survived the inferno at St. James, it 
is remarkable indeed that the major de- 
scribed the area around the stone wall as 
“decidedly the hottest place I was ever in.” 
Back and forth Whelan strode, animat- 
ing his men to the work at hand. How- 
ever, after the 5th US fell back, an equally 
determined Confederate charge finally 
succeeded in driving the outnumbered 
Pennsylvanians from the position.” 
Earlier, Colonel Solomon Williams’ 
2nd North Carolina had taken and held 
a long section of the boundary fence 
while Colonel James Lucius Davis’ 10th 
Virginia deployed in support. Behind 
them Johnston’s perfectly placed gun 
peppered Buford’s position with shot and 
shell. Federal cannoneers tried to re- 
spond, but artillery Lieutenant Albert 
Vincent claimed “not a single man horse 
or gun [was] visible.” An irritated John 
Buford summoned Captain George 
Stevenson and asked him if he could 
drive the offending Confederates away. 
Stevenson commanded only two compa- 
nies—one each from his 3rd Wisconsin 
Infantry and the 2nd Massachusetts In- 
fantry. But if he could reach a wheat field 
on the Confederate right, he could sur- 
prise the Rebels with an enfilade assault. 
Despite Buford’s warning (“Mind, I don't 
order you; but if you think you can do it, 
go in”), Stevenson determined to try.”* 
Stevenson’s boys snuck into the field 
and moved to a position commanding 
the Confederate flank. Then, while ten of 
his best marksmen rose up and delivered 
a volley, the rest of his group attacked the 
wall. Stunned, the Southerners managed 
a weak volley then bolted for the rear. 
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Stevenson and his cheering men surged 
down the line, bagging prisoners from 
both the 2nd North Carolina and the 
10th Virginia. To the east, John Buford 
watched the victors with an approving 
eye./4 

It was now late morning. After some 
two hours of “severe work” against the 
Yew Ridge line, Rooney Lee’s battered 
troopers still hung tough. Lee and his staff 
were nearly plastered by an artillery shell, 
but as the Southrons dusted themselves 
off, a stunning report arrived that 
“Grumble” Jones’ brigade had saddled up 
and departed. To the south, the ominous 
rumble of artillery caused further con- 
sternation. Tom Munford was due with 
Fitz Lee’s brigade, but Rooney’s right was 
now dangerously up in the air. The briga- 
dier had little choice. He ordered his regi- 
ments to withdraw from their defensive 
positions and retreat down Yew Ridge 
toward the northern face of Fleetwood. 
Just then, a courier arrived from Jones 
with chilling news: the Yankees held 
Brandy Station.”° 
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MYTH OR REALITY? 


Jason H. Silverman and Susan R. Silverman 


LATE IN RALPH ELLISON’S CLASSIC 
Invisible Man the protagonist describes 
what many consider the fate of black 
Confederates. “History records the pat- 
terns of men’s lives . . ., 


» wrote Ellison. 
“All things, it is said, are duly recorded— 
all things of importance, that is. But not 
quite, for actually it is only the known, 

the seen, [and] the heard... that are put | 
down .... Men out of time, who would 

soon be gone and forgotten ... who | 
knows but that they were the saviors, the 
true leaders, the bearers of something 
precious? ... They were outside the 
groove of history.” Whether black Con- 
federates remain “outside the groove of 
history” is an intensely debated topic that 
more often than not resembles shrill po- 
lemics rather than historical inquiry. In 
some quarters, the significance of black | 


Confederates has become something of 
a mantra. During the recent controver- 
sies over the Confederate flag in such 


states as South Carolina, Mississippi, Ala- | 


bama, and Georgia, the role of black Con- 


federates was waved like the battle flag | 
| and whether willingly or not. 


itself. The historian who wades into this 
discussion walks a tightrope in a wind 
storm. 

Yet that is precisely what this article 
seeks to do. By delving into such primary 


| source materials as the Official Records, 


the Rebellion Record, and the Journal of | 


the Confederate Congress, as well as by 
examining the secondary literature, we 
hope to provide a basis for further dis- 


dence on the other, which we hope will 
draw attention to the key issues. For the 
purpose of this article, we shall define 
“black Confederates” broadly to include 
all blacks who directly supported the 
Confederate war effort in whatever way, 


There is little question that African 


Americans played significant roles for | 


both the Union and Confederate armies. 
Historian Clarence L. Mohr, in his On 
the Threshold of Freedom: Masters and 
Slaves in Civil War Georgia, has provided 
much data to corroborate his contention 


| that blacks formed the backbone of 


cussion of whether or not there were | 


black Confederate soldiers. What follows 


the one hand, and hard documentary evi- 


re 


As illustrated above, many blacks 


: : | accompanied their masters to war—but 
is a sampling of anecdotal information on 


that did not make them Confederate 
soldiers. Courtesy Tom Farish 
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| Georgia’s military labor force and par- 
| ticipated in practically all military activi- 
| ties except actual combat. “An estimated 


ten thousand slaves and free blacks,” 
writes Mohr, “labored at one time or 
another on Georgia’s military defenses.” 
Joseph Glatthaar, a Civil War historian 
at the University of Houston and author 
of Forged in Battle: The Civil War Alli- 
ance of Black Soldiers and White Officers, 
quotes the Confederate provisional gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, George W. Johnson, 
on the contributions of the black Con- 
federates: “the presence of the negro race 
adds greatly to the military spirit and 
strength of the Confederate States.”? 
And, as Bell Wiley comments in his leg- 
endary The Life of Johnny Reb, “The visi- 
tor to Southern camps in the first year 


of the war might expect always to en- | 
counter a large number of Negroes. | 
| These to be sure, were not soldiers, but 


their relation to the fighting force was 
so vital and so intimate as to merit con- 
sideration as a part of the army.”° As the 
editor of Black Southerners in Gray, Es- 
says on Afro-Americans in Confederate 
Armies, Richard Rollins, puts it: “The 
question then, is not if black Southern- 
ers played a role in Southern armies, but 
what and how they contributed to the 
war effort.”* 


| WHAT WERE THE ROLES 
_ OF THE BLACK CONFEDERATES? 


It is well documented that blacks 
contributed to the Confederate war ef- 
fort from the beginning. One of the more 
neglected historical sources, The Rebel- 


lion Record, published during andimme- | 


diately after the war, includes numerous 
accounts of these efforts, from the “Con- 


federate Ethiopian Serenaders” who do- | 
nated concert proceeds for the construc- | 


tion of a Confederate gunboat, to the 
balls and concerts held by slaves and free 
blacks to aid soldiers and their families, 
to the account of “The negroes of Colo- 
nel L. A. Jordan, of Georgia, hearing that 
he had a company on the coast named 
after him, made with their own hands, 
and presented through their master to 


| Lieutenant Moffett, of the Jordan Greys, 


seventy-six pairs of socks, part wool and 


| part cotton.”” As the war began, thou- 


sands of blacks assumed such support 
roles for the southern armies as musi- 


| cians, cooks, body servants, teamsters, 


and other laborers. For each one of these 
roles undertaken by a black, a white sol- 


dier was freed for military combat roles. 
Indeed, as Bell Wiley observed in South- 
ern Negroes, “Conservation of white 
man-power for fighting purposes was an 
appreciable factor. Every ‘Sambo’ wield- 
ing a shovel, released a ‘Johnny’ for the 
ranks.”® 

The most renowned of the roles as- 


sumed by blacks was that of body ser- 


Franklin wrote in From Slavery to Free- 
dom, “Affluent Confederates took their 
Negro body servants to war with them. 
These workers,” contends Franklin, “kept 
the quarters clean, washed clothes, 
groomed uniforms, polished swords, 
buckles, and spurs, ran errands, secured 
rations, cut hair, and groomed the ani- 
mals. Some even took part in fighting. 
In November 1861 it was reported that 
one servant fought manfully and killed 
four Union soldiers.”’ Author J.K. 


raphy, Rev. Lee stated, “I was born June 
12, 1835, Westmoreland County, Va.; 82 
years ago. I was raised at Arlington 
Heights, in the house of General Robert 
E. Lee, my master. I was cook for Marse 
Robert, as I called him during the civil 
war and his body servant. I was with him 
at the first battle of Bull Run, second 


_ battle of Bull Run, first battle of 
vant. As noted historian John Hope | 


Obatala, in his 1979 article “The Unlikely | 


Story of Blacks who were Loyal to Dixie,” 
described the body servant as “a true 
Johnny Reb. He fought, foraged, cap- 
tured prisoners, was himself captured 
and often died. And when white Johnny 
marched, it was often to black Johnny’s 
music. His loyalty was legendary.”* 
Wiley comments that “During battles 
the body servant usually remained in the 
rear out of reach of Federal shells. But a 
few became so thoroughly imbued with 
the martial spirit as to grab up muskets 
during battle and take pot shots at the 
enemy.”® 


Much anecdotal material exists | 


documenting these body servants. Archi- 
vist Ervin L. Jordan, Jr., records the fol- 
lowing account of “Nathan” in Black 
Confederates and Afro- Yankees in Civil 
War Virginia. “Nathan, a body servant 
belonging to a Lieutenant Williams of 
the 1st Georgia Regulars, was captured 
bya Yankee lieutenant who took the slave 
to a Yankee camp. One morning Nathan 
was sent by his new owner to a nearby 
spring for water but instead escaped with 
two horses to the Confederate lines. As a 
reward Nathan was allowed to keep both 
horses; he sold one for $50.00, kept the 
other, and returned to his surprised mas- 
ter, who bestowed praises on this faith- 
ful servant whom he had given up as a 
runaway.”!° 

Perhaps the most well known body 
servant during the war was Reverend 
William Mack Lee, who ministered to 
General Robert E. Lee. In his autobiog- 
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Manassas, second battle of Manassas and 
was there at the fire of the last gun for 
the salute of the surrender on Sunday, 
April 9, 9 o'clock, A.M., at Appomatox, 
1865.” 

Reverend Lee also describes the oc- 
casion when he himself was shot on July 
12, 1863, during the retreat from Gettys- 
burg. “Jes’ as Mars Robert cum out'n his 


_ tent a shell hit 35 yards away. It busted, 


and hit me, an’ I fell over. I must o’yelled, 
‘cause Marse Robert said he ain’t never 
heard no noise like de wan I hollered. He 
cum over and tried to cheer me up, an’ I 
hollered lak one o’ dem jackass suns. 
Marse Robert lafed so hard ‘cause he said 
he ain’t never seed a nigger holler so loud. 
Am’ den he called for de ambulants an’ 
dey tuck me ter de hospital.” 

Blacks were also legendary in their 
roles as cooks and musicians. Obatala 
describes the resourceful role of “General 
Boeyguard,” one of the more famous 
cooks, who earned his reputation during 
Lee’s invasion of Pennsylvania. He would 
leave camp at sunrise and return later in 
the evening when he “liberally indulged 
the officers with assorted delights from 
the tables, orchards and barnyards of the 
local Pennsylvania Dutch farmers.” John 
Hope Franklin confirms this, asserting 


| that “Most of the cooks in the Confeder- 


ate army were slaves; and the government 
recognized their value to the morale and 
physical fitness of the soldiers by desig- 
nating four cooks for each company and 
providing that each one should receive 
fifteen dollars a month as well as cloth- 
anes |? 

There were so many blacks who 
served in the military bands of the Con- 
federacy, that on April 15, 1862, an act 
was passed by the Confederate Congress 


| that provided “whenever colored persons 


are employed as musicians in any regi- 
ment or company, they shall be entitled 
to the same pay now allowed by law to 
musicians regularly enlisted...” Ervin Jor- 
dan further elaborates that “Afro-Virgin- 
ians camp servants were renowned for 
their musical and dancing skills and elic- 


ited praise from a British journalist for | 


the Illustrated London Times. He believed 
that ‘in our camp we are fortunate 
enough to possess the most famous 
banjo-player in the Southern States.” !> 
Too, Richard Rollins describes Mc- 
Creary’s 1st South Carolina Infantry, 
which included a unit of free blacks who 
had enlisted together as an all-black or 
predominately black band.'* 
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Furthermore, there were advertise- 
ments in newspapers such as this one in- 
cluded in The Rebellion Record: “Wanted 
Immediately. One hundred laborers to 
work on batteries. Freemen or slaves. 


Apply at Chamberlain’s Wharf?!* And | 


military historians Bernard C. Nalty and 
Morris J. MacGregor in their Blacks in the 
Military, Essential Documents include a 
letter from President Jefferson Davis to 


ia 


Slaves prepare a meal for Confederate artillerymen at their picket 
post near Charleston in 1861. 


Another major role assumed by 
blacks was that of military laborer. The 
famed historian Charles H. Wesley wrote 
in 1919 in his seminal article “The Em- 
ployment of Negroes as Soldiers in the 


Governor John Letcher of Virginia, in 
which Davis requests “4,500 Negroes to 
be employed upon the fortifications.... It 


| is unnecessary to call your excellency’s at- 


Confederate Army” that “In the first year | 
of the war large numbers were received | 


into the service of the Confederate labor- 


ing units.”'° Not only were slaves and free 


blacks used as military laborers, the Con- 
federate Congress provided for them as 
well. “Confederate and state govern- 
ments,” wrote John Hope Franklin, “re- 
lied on slave and free Negro labor to do 
much of the hard work involved in pros- 
ecuting the war. Slave laborers were se- 
cured by contracts with the masters, by 
hiring them for short periods, and by 
impressment.”'® J.K. Obatala described 
the varied tasks performed by military la- 
borers: “the black Confederate did a lot 
more than just dig ditches. He carried the 
wounded, tended the sick, drove the 
teams, moved the guns, raised redoubts, 
grew the crops and cooked the food.”'’ 


tention to the importance of a prompt 
and efficient response to this call, in view 
of the necessity of completing the works 
for the defense of Richmond.”!” 

Some blacks eagerly responded to 
this call, as illustrated by this account 
from The Rebellion Record: “Quite a novel 
spectacle was witnessed in Petersburg, 
Va., as we are informed by a gentleman 
who arrived from that city. One hundred 
and twenty free negroes, uniformed with 
red shirts and dark pants, and bearing a 
flag of the Southern Confederacy, which 
had been presented to them by the ladies, 
marched through the city and embarked 
on the cars for Norfolk. They proceeded 
upon this excursion of their own free will, 
in response to the request made by Gen. 
Gwynn for the services of six hundred 
negroes from any portion of the State, to 
work upon the fortifications around 


Norfolk harbor. They were all in the fin- 


est spirits, and seemed anxious to ‘catch 


Old Linkum one time’”° 


A good deal of anecdotal material | 


illustrates that, at least during the early 
stages of the war, white Confederates ap- 
peared to accept the presence of blacks 
in the field. For example, Horace Greely, 
in his The American Conflict, recorded, 
“An observer in Charleston at the out- 
break of the war noted the preparation 
for war, and called particular attention 
to the thousand Negroes who, so far from 
inclining to insurrections, were grinning 
from ear to ear at the prospect of shoot- 
ing the Yankees.””! 

In November 1861 twenty-eight 
thousand troops marched in review in 


New Orleans. Among them was a regi- | 


ment consisting of 1,400 free men of 
color. “There were rumors in the North 
of the use of Negroes in the Confederate 
army,” wrote Wiley in Southern Negroes. 
“A Vermont colonel reported in August, 
1861, that ‘the Richmond Howitzer Bat- 
tery which had withdrawn before his at- 
tack near Newport News was manned in 


part by negroes. Ludlow, the Federal | 
agent for the exchange of prisoners, wrote | 
Ould, the Confederate agent, that the | 


South had used Negro soldiers in Loui- 
siana before the North had a single one 
in the ranks; that Negroes were captured 


on the battlefield at Antietam and later 


received by the Confederate authorities 
in exchange as prisoners of war. Ould 
denied this statement.” 


The Rebellion Record records that: | 


“Several companies of the Third and 


Fourth Regiments of Georgia passed | 


through Augusta for the expected scene 
of warfare—Virginia. Sixteen well-drilled 
companies of volunteers and one negro 


company, from Nashville, Tennessee, of- | 


fered their services to the Confederate 
States.”?3 Furthermore, “A procession of 
several hundred stout negro men, mem- 
bers of the ‘domestic institution, 
marched through the streets of Memphis, 
Tenn., in military order, under the com- 


mand of Confederate officers. They were | 


armed and equipped with shovels, axes, 
blankets, etc. A merrier set never were 
seen. They were brimful of patriotism, 


shouting for Jeff. Davis and singing war | 


songs, and each looked as if he only 


wanted the privilege of shooting an abo- | 


litionist.”24 
Finally, under the heading “The First 
Attempt to Arm Negroes,” the Record re- 
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| South Carolina... 


ports: “A correspondent of the Memphis 
Bulletin shows the first attempt to arm 
negroes and put them in the field as sol- 
diers was made by the rebels. He copies 
from the Memphis Appeal and the Mem- 
phis Avalanche of May ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh, 1861, the following notice: AT- 
TENTION, VOLUNTEERS: Resolved by 
the Committee of Safety, that C. Deloach, 
D.R. Cook, and William B. Greenlaw be 
authorized to organize a volunteer com- 
pany composed of our patriotic free men 


of color, of the city of Memphis, for the | 


service of our common defence. All who 
have not enrolled their names will call at 
the office of W.B. Greenlaw & Co. E.Titus, 
President.””° 

Perhaps the most well-known unit 
of free blacks was formed in Louisiana. 
In 1861 the governor of Louisiana autho- 
tized the use of blacks as soldiers. “A 
number of Louisiana free blacks did serve 
as soldiers,’ wrote Arthur W. Bergeron, 


Jr. in 1986. “Some fifteen hundred or | ' 


more New Orleans free blacks made up 


| the Ist Regiment Louisiana Native 
| Guards.”*° Historian Loren Schweninger, 


writing in Louisiana History in 1989, pro- 
vided the following account of the Na- 
tive Guards: “At the outbreak of the Civil 


| War, most free persons of color in Loui- 


siana supported the Confederacy. In 
1861, they organized two splendidly 
equipped battalions, modeled after the 
French Chasseurs d’Afrique, to fight for 
the South. In all, more than three thou- 
sand Louisiana free Negroes—three out 
of four adult free men of color in the 
state—joined colored military or militia 
units. Some of them, one observer re- 
called, were as strongly in favor of the 
rebellion ‘as the veriest fire-eater [from] 

..... Still others supported 
the Southern cause by donating slave la- 
borers to work on fortifications, purchas- 
ing Confederate bonds, or providing food 
and supplies for the army.... When it be- 
came clear that a Union victory was im- 
minent, however, they quickly changed 
their stance.”?” 


THE GREAT DEBATE 


The vast majority of white South- 
erners (and their Northern counterparts) 
remained reluctant to arm blacks, and 
during the early months of the war both 
sides were troubled by rumors of Negro 


| regiments being raised by their oppo- 


nents. As early as April 1, 1861, the New | 
York Times denied a charge by the | 


Charleston (S$.C.) Mercury that the Lin- 
coln administration was planning to arm 


| “the free blacks of the North to aid in- 


surgent negroes in the South,” but added, 
“Sooner or later the truth must become 
known to the people of the Cotton States, 


| Negroes, spurning even the services of 


Louisiana’s free black militia, which 
traced its origins beyond General Jack- 


| son’s defense of New Orleans in the War 


and on their own plantation willarise the | 


Nemesis that is to exact full retribution.” 


of 1812.29 However, noted abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass saw things differently. 
“It is now pretty well established,” wrote 
Douglass, “that there are at the present 


1ST LOBE UNAS GUARD 
1861 


CHARLES KELLY BARROW COLLECTION 


The original 1st Louisiana Native Guard was disbanded when Union forces occupied 
New Orleans in 1862. The following year a Federal regiment of the same name was 
raised. No one has yet studied how far the membership of the two overlapped. 


On May 12 the Times in lighter vein 
discussed Southern newspaper reports of 
the raising of Negro troops by the South, 
the Times editorial writer wryly com- 


| menting on “the delirious devotion to the 
| revolutionary cause of the free darkies ... 


who loll in luxury on the plantations of 
Alabama, or linger over their paté de fois 
gras, or Chateau Lafitte, by the romantic 
swamps of the Savannah.” The Times 
summarized the arguments in favor of 
the use of black troops by the North, 
pointing out that Negroes had long 
served in both the French and British 
armies. However, the paper admitted that 
“for the present at least, the revolution- 
ists must have the monopoly of the negro 
element in their army.”?8 


In Blacks in the Military Nalty and | 


MacGregor wrote that “Fear of armed 
blacks, whether free or slave, caused the 
Confederacy to ignore a potentially valu- 
able source of manpower and adopt poli- 
cies that would alienate public opinion 


outside the South. Although slaves served | 
as military laborers prior to the bom- | 


bardment of Fort Sumter, the Confeder- 
ate States rejected any combat role for 
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moment many colored men in the Con- 
federate army doing duty not only as 
cooks, servants, and laborers, but as real 
soldiers, having muskets on their shoul- 
ders, and bullets in their pockets, ready 
to shoot down loyal troops, and do all 
that soldiers may do to destroy the Fed- 
eral Government and build up that of the 
traitors and rebels.”*° 

In his 1999 doctoral dissertation on 
the Confederate debate over arming the 
slaves, Philip D. Dillard asserts that, 
“From the first shots at Fort Sumter, a 
few southern leaders had expressed in- 
terest in the idea of slaves serving in con- 
federate gray. Most notably, the Alabama 
legislature discussed the idea in late 1863 
and General Patrick Cleburne recom- 
mended the emancipation and conscrip- 
tion of all slaves in the wake of the Chat- 


| tanooga campaign. Despite these early 


and very tentative initiatives, few 
southerners seriously considered arming 
slaves until the fall of 1864. From Novem- 
ber of that year to March 1865, the Con- 
federacy and its citizens conducted an 


| open, thorough debate to define the role 
| of the slave in the war effort. 


93] 


The Official Records, The Rebellion 


Record, and The Journal of the Confeder- | 


ate Congress all document various as- 
pects of this controversy. E. A. Pollard, 
editor of the Richmond Examiner, wrote 
in 1866 that, “The question divided the 
country. The slaveholding interest, in 
its usual narrow spirit—in its old 
character of a greedy, vulgar, insolent ar- 
istocracy—took the alarm, and in Con- 


gress and in the newspapers, proclaimed | 
that the use of negroes as soldiers was | 


the entering wedge of Abolition; that 
it would stultify the whole cause of the 
Gontederacysene.- 
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sentiment, southern pride and southern 
honor.”*4 

On the other hand, General Patrick 
Cleburne is famous for having supported 
the idea. “Will the slaves fight?—the ex- 
perience of this war has been so far, that 
half-trained Negroes have fought as 


bravely as many half-trained Yankees,” | 
wrote Cleburne. The general argued that | 
“the Confederacy should immediately | 


announce the gradual but complete 
eradication of slavery, gaining access to a 
source of military manpower and at the 
same time removing an issue that kept 


| European nations ... from supporting 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA LIBRARY 


Patrick Cleburne (left). Fellow senior officers were horrified when Cleburne pro- 
posed the abolition of slavery and the recruitment of blacks into the Confederate 
army. General Patton Anderson (center): arming the slaves was a “monstrous 
proposition, revolting to southern sentiment, southern pride, and southern honor.” 
Howell Cobb (right): “The day you make them soldiers would be the beginning of 


the end of the revolution.” 


One of the most outspoken military 
opponents to the arming of slaves was 
General Howell Cobb of Georgia. “You 
can’t keep white and black troops to- 
gether and you can’t trust Negroes by 
themselves,” wrote Cobb. “Use all the 


Negroes you can get for all purposes for | 


which you need them but don’t arm 
them.” Cobb also believed that “the day 
you make them soldiers would be the be- 
ginning of the end of the revolution.” 
Confederate Secretary of War James 


Seddon also opposed the idea. “If all | 
white men capable of bearing arms are | 
put in the field,” Seddon stated, “it would | 
be as large a draft as a community could | 
continuously sustain, and whites are bet- | 


ter soldiers than Negroes. For war, when 
existence is staked, the best material 
should be used.”>? General Patton Ander- 
son, also an opponent, declared that the 
idea of arming the slaves was a “mon- 


southern independence through diplo- 
macy and commerce.” To Cleburne, the 
preservation of the Confederate nation 
was well worth the price of abolishing sla- 
very. Judah P. Benjamin, secretary of state, 
also supported the arming of slaves and 
asked, “Is it better for the negro to fight 


| a Confederate victory grew progressively | 


ing the war.” The Rebellion Record quotes 
from the Atlanta, Georgia, Intelligencier 
and Confederacy the following passage, 
urging upon the rebel commanders the 
necessity of arming the slaves: “We must 
‘fight the devil with fire, by arming our 
negroes to fight the Yankees. There is no 
doubt that in Georgia alone we could 


pick up ten thousand negroes that would | 


rejoice in meeting fifteen thousand Yan- 
kees in deadly conflict. We would be will- 
ing almost to risk the fate of the South 
upon such an encounter in an open 
field.” 

Throughout 1864, as the prospect of 


dimmer, President Davis continued to re- 


sist the arming of slaves. However, he was _| 


willing to enroll 40,000 of them as mili- 
tary laborers, granting them freedom on 
completion of their period of service. 


THE ROLE OF THE 
CONFEDERATE CONGRESS 


In November 1864 Jefferson Davis 
in his message to the Confederate Con- 


gress recognized that the time might | 
come when slaves would be needed in | 


the Confederate army: “The subject is to 
be viewed by us, therefore, solely in the 
light of policy and our social economy. 


When so regarded I must dissent from | 


those who advise a general levy and arm- 
ing of slaves for the duty of soldiers. Un- 


| til our white population shall prove in- 


| before us. 


for us or against us?” While yet another | 
supporter, Samuel Clayton from Georgia, | 
wrote: “The recruits should come from | 
| in which he declared that the Confed- 


our Negroes, nowhere else. We should 
away with pride of opinion, away with 
false pride, and promptly take hold of all 
the means God has placed within our 
reach to help us through this struggle— 
a war for the right of self-government. 
Some people say that Negroes will not 
fight. I say they will fight.”?° 

The Southern press also echoed con- 
flicting views on the controversy. The 


| Charleston Mercury predicted that “if the 


strous proposition revolting to southern | 


slaves were armed, South Carolina could 
no longer have any interest in prosecut- 


sufficient for the armies we require and | 


can afford to keep the field, to employ 
as a soldier the Negro, who has merely 
been trained to labor, and as a laborer 


under the white man, accustomed from | 
his youth to the use of firearms, would | 


scarcely be deemed wise or advanta- 
geous by any; and this is the question 
37 

Shortly thereafter in the Confeder- 
ate House of Representatives, Henry 
Cousins Chambers introduced a motion 


eracy did not need the assistance of black 
troops. Chambers felt that the whole 
matter hinged upon the simple question, 
“Are we approximating exhaustion?” 
Chambers continued that “he was 
ashamed to debate the question. All na- 
ture cries out against it. The negro race 
was ordained to slavery by the Almighty. 
Emancipation would be the destruction 


of our social and political system. God | 


| forbid that this Trojan horse should be | 
| introduced among us.”** John Goode, Jr., 
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of Virginia was also opposed to the em- 
ployment of blacks as soldiers under any 


| circumstances, since it was a concession 
| of weakness to the enemy. He railed 


against it well, because he believed it 


| would end in abolition, a thought which 


he saw as anathema and degrading to the 
Confederacy. 

Early in 1865, however, Jefferson 
Davis began to face the need for arming 
the slaves. “All arguments as to the posi- 
tive advantage or disadvantage of em- 
ploying [blacks] are beside the question,” 


| wrote Davis, “which is simply one of rela- 
| tive advantage between having their 


fighting element in our ranks or in those 


_ of the enemy.”*? During this same time 


period, General Robert E. Lee wrote that 
the Confederacy should employ blacks 
without delay. “I believe that with proper 


regulations they may be made efficient | 


soldiers. They possess the physical quali- 
fications in a marked degree. ... Such an 
interest we can give our Negroes by giv- 
ing immediate freedom to all who enlist, 


_ and freedom at the end of the war to the 


families of those who discharge their du- 


ties faithfully (whether they survive or | 


not), together with the privilege of resid- 


_ ing at the South.”*° In a letter to the Hon. 


Andrew Hunter on January 11, 1865, Lee 
remarked, “I think, therefore, we must de- 


cide whether slavery shall be extinguished | 


by our enemies and the slaves be used 


| against us, or use them ourselves at the 
risk of the effects which may be produced | 


upon our social institutions. My own 
opinion is that we should employ them 
without delay...” 

It wasn’t until March 13, 1865, that 
the Confederate Congress passed an act 
enrolling slaves in the Confederate army. 
The act’s preamble reads: “An Act to in- 
crease the Military Force of the Confed- 
erate States: The Congress of the Con- 
federate States of American so enact, 
that, in order to provide additional forces 
to repel invasion, maintain the rightful 
possession of the Confederate States, 
secure their independence and pre- 
serve their institution, the President be, 
and he is hereby authorized to ask for 
and accept from the owners of slaves, 
the services of such number of able- 
bodied Negro men as he may deem ex- 
pedient, for and during the war, to per- 
form military service in whatever 
capacity he may direct...”*! 

Jefferson Davis responded to the 
Congressional action in typical fashion 


SOUTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, CHARLESTON 
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Robert Barnwell Rhett (left), publisher of the Charleston Mercury: “If the slaves 
were armed, South Carolina could no longer have interest in prosecuting the 
war.” Jefferson Davis (right): “Il must dissent from those who advise a general 
levy and arming of slaves for the duty of soldiers.” 


by criticizing the long delay in the pass- 
ing of this legislation: “The bill for em- 
ploying negroes as soldiers has not yet 
reached me, though the printed journals 
of your proceedings inform me of its pas- 
sage,” carped Davis. “Much benefit is an- 
ticipated from this measure, though far 
less than would have resulted from its 
adoption at an earlier date, so as to af- 
ford time for their organization and in- 
struction during the winter months.” 
The Confederate Congress, however, 
was not willing to shoulder all of the 
blame for the postponement of the leg- 
islation and responded by implying hy- 
pocrisy on Davis’ part: “That a law so 
radical in its character, so repugnant to 
the prejudices of our people, and so inti- 
mately affecting the organism of society, 
should encounter opposition and receive 
tardy sanction, ought not to excite sur- 
prise, but if the policy and necessity of 
the measure had been seriously urged on 
Congress by an Executive message, legis- 
lative action might have been quickened. 
The President, in no official communi- 
cation to Congress, has recommended 


| the passage of a law putting slaves into 


the Army as soldiers, and the message 
under consideration is the first official in- 
formation that such a law would meet his 
approval.” 

E.A. Pollard’s observations, however, 
were very critical of the Confederate 
Congress. “The Congress of the Confed- 
erate States was a weak, spasmodic body,’ 
he wrote. “There was no organization of 
opinion in it; no leaders; plenty of idle 
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debate, capricious measures, weak re- 
crimination, and but little of the sense 
and order of legislative assemblies. It 
went in and out of secret session almost 
every twenty-four hours; it was fruitful 
of propositions without results; and it fi- 
nally adjourned on the 18th of March, 
after a session of four months, in which 
it had failed to enact any effective mea- 
sure to recruit the army, to improve the 


| finances, to mobilize the subsistence of 


the country, or, in fact, to serve one single 
important interest in the Confederacy.’? 
During the last desperate days of the 


_ war, the Confederate Congress did indeed 
| approve the enlistment of blacks as sol- 


diers and while a few companies drilled 
in Virginia, there is no convincing evi- 
dence they saw action. 


| WHY SUPPORT 
| THE CONFEDERACY? 


Richard Rollins does an impressive 


job examining the reasons why some 


black Southerners supported the Confed- 
eracy. First, the South was home. “[S]ome 
of the 4,000,000 who lived there had roots 
going back over 200 years,” and many felt 


__a strong attachment to their home state 
| or town and had a sense of community 


responsibility. Second, many hoped and 
believed that this would be their ticket to 
freedom; they questioned, in fact, 
whether the racial grass was actually 
greener in the North. Third, many free 
blacks in the South had strong economic 
reasons for supporting the Confederacy. 
Indeed, according to Rollins, “In 1860 in 


Charleston alone they owned $500,00 in 
property [while] in 1830 approximately 
1,556 black slaveowners in the deep 
South owned 7,188 slaves.” Some slaves 
even had economic reasons, as their 
skilled labor was in high demand and 
brought impressive sums. And finally, 
some young black Southerners viewed 
the war as simply a great adventure.** 


HOW MANY BLACK 
CONFEDERATES FOUGHT? 


During the recent controversies sur- 
rounding the Confederate flag, many 
people suggested the building of amonu- 
ment to black Confederate combatants 
as a testimonial to their number and sig- 
nificance. Yet there is no agreement as to 
numbers. Estimates range wildly, from 
those who contend that as many as 
30,000 blacks fought for the South to 
those who disagree vehemently, saying 
that no more than 100 were soldiers. The 
preeminent historian of the Civil War, 
Princeton’s James McPherson, describes 
the number of 30,000 as “pure fantasy,” 
while Edward Bearss, historian emeritus 
at the National Park Service, contends 
that that number is “wishful thinking.” 

One of the most popularly used an- 


ecdotes regarding the number of black | 


Confederates comes from the diary of Dr. 


Lewis Steiner, a member of the United | 


States Sanitary Commission. Steiner ob- 


served a Confederate army he estimated | 


at 64,000 march through Frederick, 


Maryland, en route to Sharpsburg. “Over | 
3,000 Negroes must be included in that 


number,” he wrote. “These were clad in 
all kinds of uniforms, not only in cast- 
off or captured United States uniforms, 
but in coats with Southern buttons, State 
buttons, etc. These were shabby, but not 
shabbier or seedier than those worn by 
white men in the rebel ranks. Most of the 
negroes had arms, rifles, muskets, sabres, 
bowie-knifes, dirks, etc. They were sup- 
plied, in many instances, with knapsacks, 
haversacks, canteens, etc.; and were mani- 
festly an integral portion of the South- 
ern Confederacy army. They were seen 
riding on horses and mules, driving wag- 
ons, riding on caissons, in ambulances, 
with the staff of Generals, and promis- 
cuously mixed up with all the rebel horde. 
The fact was patent, and rather interest- 
ing when considered in connection with 
the horror rebels express at the sugges- 


tion of black soldiers being employed for | 


45 


the National defence.’*? Many people 


have accepted Steiner’s figures and, from 
that, calculated that five percent of the 
southern army was black. Assuming that 
there were 750,000 southern soldiers in 
total, the next leap in logic is to conclude 
| that five percent of that total was black; 
_ hence, the figure that approaches 30,000 
_ African-Americans in the Confederate 
army. 
But some historians contend that if 
you examine Steiner’s diary or other an- 
_ ecdotal material closely, there is no evi- 
| dence that proves that these men were 
soldiers, as opposed to laborers or body 
servants who carried their master’s weap- 


ee 


| A DIFFERENT 


The photograph shows Sergeant Andrew 
Chandler, 44th Mississippi Infantry, and his 
servant, Silas Chandler. It is not known if Silas 
took part in combat, but he certainly served 
Andrew faithfully throughout the war. The 
following is the account of their wartime ex- 
perience, published in Richard Rollins, Black 
Southerners in Gray, and written by Sergeant 
Chandler’s great grandson, Andrew Chandler 
Bataille, of Belden, Mississippi: 


AT AGE SIXTEEN MY GREAT GRANDFATHER, 
Andrew Martin Chandler, pictured on left, 
volunteered for service with Company F, 
44th Mississippi Regiment on August 8, 
1861. He took with him his body servant 
Silas Chandler, pictured on right. They were 
of the same approximate age at the time of 
enlistment. 

On 12 September their unit was trans- 
ferred into Confederate service. They par- 
ticipated together in several campaigns in- 
cluding the Battle of Belmont, Missouri on 
November 7, 1861; Shiloh, Tennessee, April 
6 and 7, 1862; Murfreesboro, Tennessee, De- 
cember 30, 1862 and January 1, 1863; and 
Chickamauga, Georgia, September 19 and 
20, 1863. At the Battle of Shiloh Andrew 
Martin Chandler was captured and sent to 
| a Union prisoner of war camp at Camp 


wae fo 


_ hospital workers at Chimborazo,” 
| claimed Patrick R. Massengill at a talk for 


| Table in Denver in October 1991, “and 


ons and gear. If so, Steiner’s numbers | 
work out to about one body servant for | 
every twenty soldiers, which is a credible 

ratio. 
Another widely cited example is that | 
of a Dr. Chambliss. “In Richmond, a Dr. | 
Chambliss raised a battalion among the 


the Rocky Mountain Civil War Round 


these men were seen drilling in the Capi- 
tol square, wearing new blue/gray jean 
trousers and red battle shirts. Major 
Turner, the commander of another Ne- 


VAI 


Chase, Ohio. In August of 1862 he was re- 
leased in a prisoner exchange. It is unknown 
whether Silas was also captured and accom- 
panied him to Ohio. 

Upon his release, Andrew and Silas re- 
turned to Confederate service. Andrew M. 
Chandler was seriously wounded in the leg 
and foot at the Battle of Chickamauga in Sep- 
tember 1863. Silas faithfully stayed by Andrew 
Martin and accompanied him to a hospital 
in Atlanta where he assisted in his nursingand | 
care until his family was able to come from 
Mississippi and assist them both in returning 
home. It is very likely that without Silas’ help 
and assistance, his master’s life would have 
been in jeopardy. 

After the war they returned to Missis- 
sippi. Silas received a pension from the State 
of Mississippi which was paid by the state to 
Confederate Veterans. Andrew gave him 
some land and the money to build a church, 
which still stands. These two Mississippians 
were likely childhood playmates. They were 
prematurely thrust into adult roles and went 
off together to experience the adventure and 
horror of war. It is not difficult to speculate 
that, as a result of sharing those very trying 
life experiences, a special bond existed be- 
tween them. 

Over the generations Andrew Martin’s 
family has lost touch with Silas’ family. A 
couple of years ago my wife and sons and I 
had a moving and emotional experience. We 
had the pleasure of visiting by phone with 
Silas’ great grandson, Bobbie Chandler, who 
now resides in Washington D.C. For us, it was 
truly as if we had been reunited with a miss- 
ing part of our family. Bobbie Chandler still 
returns to Mississippi to visit relatives and it 
is our hope that we will be able to meet with 
him and his relatives and renew the bonds that 
existed between our ancestors. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The DC and Mississippi 
Chandlers have since met, and are in regular | 
touch with one another. | 
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| Fredericksburg, Virginia, in January 1863. | To ny Horwitz, Krick said he saw evidence 


gro battalion wrote: ‘The knowledge of | 
the military art they already exhibit was | 
something remarkable. They move with 
evident pride and satisfaction to them- 
selves. Both these units saw action: 
Chambliss’ men fought against Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry in their March 1865 raid 
around Richmond. And on April 4th, on 
the retreat toward Appomattox, a Union | 
courier reported seeing a company of | 
Blacks working on breastworks ... they | 


belonged to the only company of colored | 
troops in the Confederate service, hav- | 
ing been enlisted by Major Turner in 
Richmond.” The website on which this | 
information is posted, however, cites no | 
sources. *° 


be found in The Rebellion Record—a re- 
port made by Union Colonel James A. 
Mulligan: “A soldier of ours, James A. 
Walker, company H, Second Maryland 
regiment, captured in the attack upon the 


| 
Yet another interesting anectode can | 


ae 


FRANK AND MARIE-T WOOD PRINT COLLECTIONS 


A sketch from a Northern newspaper of | 
two Negro soldiers serving as Confeder- 
ate pickets, as purportedly seen by a Fed- 
eral officer through his field glass at 


train at the Moorfield and Alleghany | 


| Junction, on the third instant, by the en- 
| emy under general Fitz-Hugh Lee, es- 


caped when near Brocka’s Gap, on the | 


| fifth instant, and reported to me this 
| morning. He informs me that thirteen of 


the enemy were killed and twenty | 
wounded, in the skirmish. He also states 
that there was present under the com- 
mand of General Fitz-Hugh Lee, three 
companies of negro troops, cavalry, 
armed with carbines. They were not en- 


gaged in the attack, but stationed with the 
reserve. The guards, he reports, openly 
admitted to the prisoners that they were 
accompanied by negro soldiers, stating, 
however, that the North had shown the 
example.” However, nowhere in the 
records is there any mention of such 
companies; perhaps the guards were sim- 


| ply pulling the legs of their gullible Yan- 


kee prisoners.*” 
As Tony Horwitz, author of the best 


| selling Confederates in the Attic, has ably 


explained, part of the dilemma rests in 
the fact that we know much more about 
black Union soldiers than their counter- 
parts in the South. There is clear docu- 


| mentation concerning the black regi- 


ments that served in the Union army, 
with specific information on each unit. 
There is photo-documentation as well, 
substantiating, without question, that 
black soldiers fought for the Union. For 
black Confederates there is merely an 
abundance of anecdotal material, which 


any black person actually fighting,” 


| McPherson told Horwitz. In the Union 
| letters he read, McPherson adds “T’ve seen 


maybe four or five references to what they 
perceived as individual black soldiers” 


| fighting against them. But McPherson 


and others explain that southern soldiers 
were often “filthy and sunburned, and 
that corpses quickly blackened on the 
battlefield,” which may have confused 
Union soldiers about what they actually 
saw.” 

Clearly, then, if one sets aside anec- 
dotal information and relies exclusively 


| upon only the hardest of documentation, 


is nonetheless impressive, and “sketchy | 


accounts describing what appeared to be 
blacks acting as soldiers,” according to 


| Horwitz. 


One would think that the Confed- 
erate enlistment records would at least 


shed light on the controversy over black 
| there is a possibility that light-skinned 
black Confederate soldiers “passed,” per- 


Confederates, if not actually resolve the 
issue. But to further muddy the waters, 
the Confederate records are not nearly as 
comprehensive as those of the Union, 


| since many were lost or destroyed. Ex- 
| tensive though they still are, Confeder- 
| ate records provide no hard evidence that 


black southerners served as soldiers. 


| Comments by many prominent histori- 
ans support this observation. Robert | 
| Krick, chief historian for the National 


Park Service at Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville and author of ten books 
on the Confederacy, has gone through 
Confederate service records for some 
200,000 soldiers. In an interview with 


of “six, or twelve at the very most” black 
Rebels. Joseph Glatthaar concurred. “I’ve 


a strong case could be, and has been, 
made by some academic historians, that 
no more than a very small number of 
blacks fought for the Confederacy. “There 
seems to be no evidence that the Negro 
soldiers authorized by the Confederate 
Government ever went into battle,” wrote 
Wiley in Southern Negroes. “It is possible 
that some of the free Negro companies 
organized in Louisiana and Tennessee in 
the early part of the war took part in lo- 
cal engagements; but evidence seems to 
the contrary. If they did, their action was 
not authorized by the Confederate gov- 
ernment.” But, in truth, such might not 
provide a complete picture. For instance, 


haps with the quiet knowledge of their 
white counterparts. “A company of ‘Cre- 


| oles, some of whom had Negro blood, 


may have been accepted in the Confed- 
erate service at Mobile,” Wiley continued. 
“Secretary Seddon conditioned his au- 
thorization of the acceptance of the com- 
pany on the ability of those ‘Creoles’ to 
be naturally and properly distinguished 
from Negroes. If persons with Negro 
blood served in Confederate ranks as full- 
fledged soldiers, the percent of Negro 
blood was sufficiently low for them to 
pass as whites.”°? Another possibility is 


_ that, in a wave of postwar racial antipa- 


read through roughly 1,500 manuscript | 


collections,” he commented, “and I 
haverrt seen one soldier mention [black 


Confederates]. You’d think, if this was a 


real issue, Pd have come across it some- 
where.” Nor did James McPherson find 


thy, black Confederate soldiers were sim- 
ply purged from the records. 

Clearly black Southerners made a 
major contribution to the Confederate 
war effort—in a support capacity as body 


| servants, cooks, musicians, laborers, but 


any evidence of black soldiers fighting for | 


the Confederacy in the over 25,000 let- 


| ters he read from northern and southern 


soldiers alike. “I’ve seen no reference to 
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perhaps also on occasion as armed sol- 
diers. Indeed, “In spite of long years of 
controversy with its argument of racial 
inferiority,” writes Charles Wesley, “out 
of the muddle of fact and fancy came the 
deliberate decision to employ Negro 


troops. This act, in itself, as a historical 
fact, refuted the former theories of south- 
ern statesmen. The Negro was thus a fac- 
tor in both the Union and Confederate 
armies in the War of the Rebellion.” 
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STONEWALL JACKSON’S 


FOG OF WAR 


THE OPERATIONAL TRIANGLE OF MAY 24, 1862 


Gary L. Ecelbarger 


A WORD IN EDGEWAYS: The following article is, in part, 
critical of “Stonewall” Jackson. It should be remembered that 
the events chronicled below were sandwiched between the Con- 
federate victories of May 23 and 25. Zeroing in on the action 
of the intervening day as it unfolded—complete with lack of 
information, misinformation, uncertainty, and missed oppor- 
tunities—gives us a glimpse of how complex the battlefield 
can be. Doing so does not detract from the overall brilliance 
of Jackson’s campaign. —ED. 


ERHAPS NO SINGLE DAY OF THE 1862 SHEN- 
ANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGN has intrigued 
campaign authors more than May 24—the day sand- 
wiched between the battles of Front Royal and Winches- 
ter. William Allan and G.ER. Henderson detailed the action in 
their respective nineteenth century books, and Douglas Southall 
Freeman, Robert G. Tanner, and Donald Pfanz have gone fur- 
ther by producing appendices analyzing the events of May 24 
in their twentieth century works. Although these efforts have 
clarified Major General Thomas J. Jackson’s movements beyond 
what he revealed in his official report, the story is still incom- 
plete. This article reevaluates the events of May 24 in the light 
of available primary sources. 

The arena in which Jackson opposed Major General 
Nathaniel P. Banks on this day has been termed the “Opera- 
tional Triangle.” The triangle was a road network—Winchester 
represented the apex, Strasburg the western base, and Front 
Royal the eastern. On the left or western side of the triangle 
was the twenty-two-foot-wide Valley Turnpike, a macadamized 
road that ran eighteen miles from Strasburg to Winchester. The 
macadamized Front Royal-Winchester Turnpike formed the 
eastern or right hand side, stretching nineteen miles between 
the two towns. The base of the triangle was thirteen miles across, 
from Front Royal to Strasburg. 

Three additional southeast-northwest roads traversed this 
triangle. Chapel Road ran for seven miles between the towns of 
Cedarville and Middletown. A little to the north was the 
Nineveh-Newtown road, six miles long. And three miles “down” 
(i.e., northward, in Shenandoah Valley parlance) from Nineveh 
(also spelled “Ninevah”) on the eastern side of the triangle was 
a crossroads known as Double Tollgate, a unique junction of 
two toll roads—the north-south Front Royal-Winchester Pike 
and the east-west Millwood-Newtown Pike. A five mile long 
road connected Double Tollgate to Newtown. 
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A synopsis of the previous day’s events is essential in order 
to understand what occurred on May 24. In the mid-afternoon 
of Friday, May 23, Jackson attacked an unwary Union garrison 
at Front Royal. By sunset Confederate cavalry had achieved a 
complete victory over the Union infantry one mile north of 
the crossroads hamlet of Cedarville. A portion of Jackson’s cav- 
alry also attacked Buckton Station, a depot on the Manassas 
Gap Railroad nearly at the halfway point between Strasburg 
and Front Royal, at 4:00 p.m. that day. The horsemen severed 
telegraph communication to Union headquarters at Strasburg, 
but were unable to dislodge the two companies of Union in- 
fantry guarding the depot.! 

While Jackson’s 16,000-man army bivouacked overnight 
between Cedarville and Front Royal, the Union commander, 
General Banks, attempted to make sense of what had happened 
on his flank. The first reports of the attack at Front Royal ar- 
rived at his headquarters after 7:00 p.m., and although a staff 
officer tried to dismiss it, the report was confirmed later that 
night. Once Banks was assured of an enemy presence on his 
flank, he sent a reconnaissance in force onto Chapel Road to- 
ward Cedarville. As midnight approached, Banks directed his 
vast wagon train to move at daylight, and ordered the infantry 
to be “kept in readiness for immediate movement.”” 

By 5:00 a.m. Banks’ train—five-hundred supply wagons 
plus more than one hundred civilian, ambulance, and sutler 
vehicles—began to roll from its depot south of Strasburg to- 
ward Winchester.* Three hours later Banks learned that his re- 
connaissance in force had abandoned Chapel Road, the vital 
route they were supposed to guard, rendering him so vulner- 
able that he ordered an immediate retreat.* At 9:00 a.m.—as 
the band of the 46th Pennsylvania played “Oh Dear, What Can 
the Matter Be?”—-Banks’ 6,000-man army, consisting of seven 
infantry regiments, sixteen cannons, and one cavalry brigade, 
began their slow march behind a fifteen-mile wagon train that 
stretched alate the Valley Turnpike from Strasburg to 
Kernstown.? 

One hour after Banks’ wagons began their trek down the 
Valley Turnpike, Stonewall Jackson marched his army north- 
ward on the Front Royal-Winchester Pike just a few miles to 
the east. Not only was Jackson unaware of Banks’ position at 
this time, he was also misinformed as to his enemy’s strength. 


Opposite: “General Thomas Jonathan Jackson” by John Adams Elder. 
Courtesy The Corcoran Gallery of Art, gift of William Wilson Corcoran. 
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Although the 16,000 Confederates outnumbered the U.S. in- 
fantry more than three to one, Jackson moved cautiously, for 
he was under the impression that he held less than a three to 
two advantage. The erroneous information originated with 
Jackson’s chief engineering officer, Lieutenant James Keith 
Boswell, who the previous day had reported Banks’ force as 
numbering 12,000 effectives—twice its actual strength!* 

Handicapped by this faulty intelligence, and unaware that 
Banks had already begun his northward move, Jackson set his 
infantry off at 6:00 a.m. Major General Richard Ewell led the 
march with Brigadier General Isaac Trimble’s brigade, followed 
by Brigadier General Arnold Elzey’s men. Richard Taylor’s huge 
Louisiana Brigade, 3,000 officers and men, brought up the rear 
of the column. The Stonewall Brigade eventually crossed the 
river branches north of Front Royal, as did the rest of Jackson’s 
original division, which represented the tail of the column.’ 

Jackson at this stage reasoned that Banks could react to 
the Front Royal attack in one of three ways: (1) He could stay 
in his Strasburg entrenchments; (2) He could strike out east- 
ward toward Manassas Gap; or (3) He could head down valley 
toward the Potomac River. (Jackson apparently ruled out a 
fourth option that Banks had favored three weeks earlier—that 
of heading west and joining with Major General John C. 
Fremont’s army in the Alleghenies.) Jackson’s northward move- 
ment indicated that he considered the 
third option the most likely.® 

Jackson and his staff trotted near the 
vanguard of the army. Close to 8:00 a.m. 
Jackson ordered Brigadier General George 
H. Steuart to ride out to the Valley Turn- 
pike at Newtown “to observe the move- 
ments of the enemy at that point.”® Jack- 
son had placed Steuart in command of the 
2nd and 6th Virginia Cavalry that very 
morning, despite the superlative perfor- 
mance turned in by the previous com- 
mander, Lieutenant Colonel Thomas 
Flournoy, at Cedarville on May 23. Steuart 


at 6:00 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


THE OPERATIONAL TRIANGLE 


f¥ Banks’ route of retreat. Wagons 
begin to roll north at 5:00 a.m. The 
remainder of the army begins to 
withdraw at about 9:00 a.m. 


EJ Jackson's army marches northward 


Probable route of reconnaissance 
by Steuart and 300 troops to 
Newtown, approximately 8:00 a.m.- 


Waiting for news of the enemy, Jackson, Ewell, and their 
staff stopped at the Mason house, a distinguished dwelling just 
west of the Front Royal-Winchester Turnpike, five miles north 
of Cedarville and nearly one-and-a-half miles south of Double 
Tollgate. There the Mason family served them breakfast. !2 Jack- 
son probably left the house a little after 9:30 a.m. Five miles 
east of him Banks’ fifteen-mile-long wagon train was rolling 
north, the infantry just beginning to march behind it; this in- 
viting target had still not been detected by mid morning. There 
is no evidence that Jackson had sent scouts out on any of the 
three southeast-northwest roads prior to General Steuart’s foray. 
This apparent oversight was fast losing Jackson the overwhelm- 
ing positional advantage he had enjoyed three hours earlier. 

A little before 10:00 a.m. Steuart and his cavalry finally 
struck the Valley Turnpike at the hamlet of Newtown. There, 
eight miles south of Winchester, Steuart observed Banks’ im- 
mense wagon train heading north. He sent a courier to inform 
Jackson of his discovery, then charged his horsemen into the 
town. They struck the portion of the train containing the am- 
bulance wagons filled with invalid Union soldiers from the hos- 
pital at Strasburg. An additional 450 sick Union soldiers were 
marching with the ambulances. They proved easy fodder for 
the Confederate cavalry—too easy. Within minutes, 200-300 
unarmed men had surrendered to Steuart.'? The multitude 


May 24, 1862 


fire from Banks’ rearguard into 
thinking that a substantial portion 
of the Union force remained south 
of Middletown. The delay 
occasioned by this move, and the 
failure to order General Ewell 
toward the Valley Pike, 
cost Jackson the 
chance of 

annihilating Banks’ 
wagon train. 


likely left the Front Royal-Winchester Pike 
at Nineveh and trotted with 300 horse sol- 
diers on the six-mile road that ran to 
Newtown. 

Between 8:00 and 8:30 a.m. the head 
of Jackson’s marching column reached 
Double Tollgate.!° At this point Jackson 
ordered his army to halt. The rearward 
ranks closed up behind the now station- 
ary vanguard. But Jackson would move no 
farther until receiving intelligence as to 
Banks’ whereabouts. Winchester lay less 
than ten miles away with only one regi- 
ment—the 856 white-gloved members of 
the 10th Maine Infantry—guarding it. Still 
Jackson did not move, perhaps concerned 
that the garrison had received reinforce- 
ments from Harpers Ferry. To ensure 
against surprise from the east, Jackson had 
a company of cavalry head toward 
Berryville to assure him that no enemy 
troops threatened him from that locale.!! 


2} Vanguard of Confederate army 
reaches Double Tollgate somewhere 
between 8:00 a.m. and 8:30 a.m. 


[4 Jackson departs the Mason House 
around 9:30 a.m., after having 
breakfasted with his staff. 


[J Jackson and his aides return to 
Cedarville around 10:45 a.m.- 11:00 
a.m.; Jackson moves out a short 
distance along Chapel Road and 
orders Jedediah Hotchkiss to scout 
the road and discover Banks’ 
whereabouts. 


{4 Jackson's command, less Ewell who 
was near Double Tollgate, marches 
west on Chapel Road to Middle- 
town, 11:30 a.m. - 3:30 p.m., its 
progress slowed by skirmishing 
Union cavalry. 


[i] Jackson moves his troops south, 
misled by some desultory artillery 
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fl Discovering his mistake 


HE Jackson is infuriated by the 


[4 After nine hours halted on the Front 


Jackson reverses direction 
at about 5:30 p.m. and 
heads north. 


sight of Ashby’s cavalry 
plundering abandoned Union 
wagons. 


Royal-Winchester Turnpike, much of 
the time listening to cannon fire to 
the west, General Ewell finally 
marches his depleted division toward 
Winchester on his own initiative. 


—— Confederate infantry 
—— Confederate cavalry 
;— Union infantry 
—— Union cavalry 
==» Confederate movements 
===> Union movements 


proved difficult to control, for half the Virginia cavalry had 
remained at Front Royal guarding Union prisoners and sup- 
plies captured the day before. After Union cavalry charged 
down the turnpike and forced the Virginians into the woods 
to the east, Steuart sent a second courier to ask Jackson for 
reinforcements. This messenger left within fifteen minutes of 
the first courier. By now Banks’ leading wagons were rolling 
safely into Winchester. 

Writing shortly after the war, Major Robert L. Dabney, 
Jackson’s assistant adjutant general, proudly boasted that Banks 
at this point was “in the clutches of a master, who had his wary 
eye upon every contingency.”!* The evidence suggests other- 
wise. Ten o'clock came and went with Jackson unaware of what 
was now a twenty-mile Union line of retreat that Steuart had 
cut in two just five miles northeast of him. Anxious to discover 
what Banks was doing, Jackson took his cartographer (Jedediah 
Hotchkiss), his chief engineering officer (Lieutenant James K. 
Boswell), and Major Dabney, and trotted southward, passing 
his halted troops. Five miles and one hour later Jackson and his 
selected staffers entered Cedarville. Jackson took Hotchkiss a 
short distance westward on Chapel Road, which led to 
Middletown. He halted and ordered Hotchkiss “to take 16 cav- 


alry and go and find where Banks was....” Hotchkiss 


#5, “5 x 


was ordered to report back to him by cou- 


rier every half hour.'° The cartographer took the requisite cav- 
alry from the 7th Virginia Regiment and set off west, while Jack- 
son trotted back to the crossroads. Eleven o’clock came and 
went. 

Jackson’s decision to backtrack personally five miles from 
the Mason house to Cedarville was a curious one. Hotchkiss 
could have reached the Valley Turnpike much more quickly if 
he had been despatched on the Millwood-Newtown Pike (less 
than two miles north of the Mason house). Stonewall’s focus 
on Chapel Road at Cedarville may have been a reaction to an 
unreported early morning reconnaissance. Half his army had 
passed through Cedarville during the morning hours, and push- 
ing a scouting party out on Chapel Road would have been a 
natural move to assure the safety of his flank. No evidence has 
turned up to suggest that Jackson sent anyone on this road prior 
to Hotchkiss’ scouting party at 11:00 a.m., but it cannot be ruled 
out that Jackson’s decision to head back to Cedarville resulted 
from his concern over a scouting force he had previously sent 
out and that never had failed to report back. 

Shortly after Jackson reached Cedarville, the first of 
Steuart’s two couriers arrived. The courier in- 

formed Jackson of the huge wagon train that 
had been discovered an hour earlier. Ac- 
cording to Jackson’s report, the 


\ Double 19) 

Tollgate 
Newtown fj <= 5 wate 
5 aN eee, 
Middletown —_Ninevah iM (6) : 
a. eae 
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note “advised me of movements which indicated that Banks 
was preparing to leave Strasburg.” Jackson probably drew this 
conclusion because the message concerned the presence only 
of the wagon train. Although the head of Banks’ infantry col- 
umn was entering Middletown at this time, Jackson apparently 
believed it was still four miles back at Strasburg. The second 
courier came in within minutes of the first, carrying Steuart’s 
request for reinforcements and reporting the cavalry’s success 
in “capturing some prisoners and several wagons and ambu- 
lances, with arms and medical stores.” With noon fast approach- 
ing, Jackson finally understood that Banks was pulling out and 
heading north.!® 
Although he learned late of Banks’ movement, Stonewall 
Jackson still held the advantage. Ewell was near Double Toll- 
gate, and Jackson could easily send him north to Winchester to 
cut off the wagons. Or, more cautiously, he could send Ewell 
due west on the Millwood-Newtown Pike; after receiving the 
order to move Ewell could cover the five miles in less than two 
hours and smash into the flank of Banks’ train. But Jackson 
decided to do neither. Instead, he would lead the rest of his 
force in and near Cedarville westward on Chapel Road to 
Middletown. Jackson had Dabney scribble the following orders 
for Ewell: 
MAY 24, 1862. 
Major-General EWELL: 
GENERAL: Major-General Jackson, on receipt of the 
two letters from General Steuart, desires that the cav- 
alry and infantry supports he desires be sent him. To 
this end he requests that you will cause the cavalry to 
turn over their prisoners to such infantry corps as you 
judge convenient. In re-enforcing he desires that you 
will send forward all the cavalry that can be gotten; that 
your infantry be prepared to march at once, of which 
preparation please make report as soon as it is practi- 
cable. But the general commanding does not wish any 
infantry to actually move till further orders from him. 
Please instruct General Steuart to use his own discre- 
tion as to advancing, but if he advances toward Win- 
chester to picket well on his left, and guard against a 
heavy force of the enemy on that quarter. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. L. DABNEY, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
[First endorsement. | 
Captain Brown goes to F[ront] R[oyal] to attend to the 
prisoners and cavalry part of above. Colonel Scott will 
furnish the guard for the prisoners. 
R.S. EWELL, 
Major-General. 
[Second endorsement. ] 
The Second Brigade having been assigned to my com- 
mand, Colonel Scott will furnish the guard required by 
General Ewell. 
A. ELZEY, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding.!” 


This dispatch and its endorsements, published in the Offi- 
cial Records, is the most revealing, yet most misunderstood, 
extant document of May 24. Most historians of the campaign 
postulate that Jackson received Steuart’s couriers at the Mason 
house. But this dispatch suggests otherwise, for Jackson would 
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hardly have taken the time for such an elaborate written order 
to Ewell if the general had been literally at his side in Mason’s 
yard. Primary evidence confirms that Jackson did not receive 
Steuart’s courier at the Mason house. In a letter written to his 
wife two days later, Hotchkiss timed his and Jackson’s arrival at 
Cedarville at about 11:00 a.m.'* Supporting evidence places 
Steuart’s arrival at the Valley Pike at Newtown near 10:00 a.m." 
The first courier could not have covered the eight miles to 
Nineveh before 10:45 a.m., and Jackson would already have been 


close to Cedarville by that time. Jackson’s instructions to 
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Brigadier General Richard Taylor 

Wheat’s Battalion, 6th Louisiana, 7th Louisiana, 8th Louisiana, 
9th Louisiana. 


os Brigadier General George Steuart 
2nd Virginia Cavalry (4 Companies), 6th Virginia Cavalry. 
cc ARTILLERY 
Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield 
| Carpenter’s Battery, Poague’s Battery, Caskie’s Battery, Cutshaw’s 


Battery, Wooding’s Battery, Courtney’s Battery, Lusk’s Battery, Raine’s 
| Battery, Rice’s Battery, Brockenbrough’s Battery, Chew’s Battery. 


ea 


Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield 
lst Maryland Infantry. 


Hotchkiss on Chapel Road—“to go find where Banks was’>— 
would not have been issued had Jackson already received the 
news from the couriers. Therefore, Dabney’s untimed dispatch 
to Ewell can safely be placed at approximately 11:15-11:30 a.m. 

Furthermore, if Steuart’s couriers had found Jackson at the 
Mason house, Stonewall would hardly then have taken his staff 
south for five miles, eating up a valuable hour, then headed 
west another seven miles to the Valley Turnpike, when there 
was at least one shorter and quicker route known to him. It 
seems reasonable therefore to conclude that Jackson reached 
Cedarville before he knew of Banks’ movement north. His de- 
cision to march his army on Chapel Road was based on the 
same refrain trumpeted by today’s real estate agents: “Location, 
Location, Location!” Jackson chose Chapel Road because he 
was in Cedarville when the intelligence reached him, and he 
had a force of infantry, cavalry, and artillery well placed to move 
immediately on that road. 

Nevertheless, Jackson’s order to Ewell is a testament to 
Stonewall’s growing confusion. It appears that Jackson had lost 
his bearings as to time and distance. To comply with Jackson’s 
request concerning reinforcements for Steuart, the cavalry had 
to turn over the prisoners to the infantry. Jackson knew that 
the remaining 2nd and 6th Virginia Cavalry were guarding pris- 
oners in Front Royal. Considerable time would therefore be lost 
carrying his orders to Ewell, only to have them relayed back to 
Front Royal. The orders would have had to travel five miles 
north, then ten miles south, after which the cavalry would have 
had to move fifteen miles to Newtown. This process would prob- 
ably have consumed three hours. 

The orders also suggest that Jackson may have been un- 
aware of the existence of the Millwood-Newtown Pike, a road 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SHENANDOAH 


Major General Nathaniel P. Banks, commanding 


sil FIRST DIVISION 


Brigadier General Alpheus S. Williams 


tier, FIRST BRIGADE 


Colonel Dudley Donnelly 
5th Connecticut, 28th New York, 46th Pennsylvania. 


Ea THIRD BRIGADE 


Colonel George H. Gordon 
2nd Massachusetts, 3rd Wisconsin, 27th Indiana, 29th 
Pennsylvania. 


ARTILLERY 


1st New York Light Artillery, Battery M; 1st Pennsylvania Light 
Artillery, Battery F; 4th U.S. Artillery, Battery F 
CAVALRY BRIGADE 


e Brigadier General John P. Hatch 


lst Maine (5 companies), lst Vermont, 5th New York, Ist Mary- 
land (5 companies). 


Bx UNATTACHED 


Zouaves d’Afrique (1 company), Ist Michigan Cavalry (5 com- 
panies). 


XX = division; X = brigade; lil = regiment; Il = battalion 


= cavalry; I = artillery, = infantry 


st) | 


he ignored throughout the 24th. Prior to his attack at Front 
Royal on May 23 Jackson had ordered Lieutenant James K. 
Boswell to draw up maps of the roads between Front Royal and 
Newtown, one for himself and one for General Ewell. But what 
was the quality this map? Ten days earlier, Boswell had tried to 
get out of Jackson’s army. “There is nothing but Topg. Duty to 
be executed in this command,” complained Boswell to his con- 
fidant, “and as you know I am a very poor draftsman” (empha- 
sis added). Boswell’s map may have been incomplete, inaccu- 
rate, or poorly drawn.”° 

So far as is known Jackson did not go farther north on the 
Front Royal-Winchester Pike than the Mason home, which 
stood 2,500 yards short of the Millwood-Newtown Pike. Jack- 
son ate breakfast on an elevation that today offers a panoramic 
view to the north, but in 1862 dense foliage may have blocked 
this. What is certain is that Ewell and his leading brigades spent 
nine hours halted in a position from which, using the road from 
Double Tollgate to Newtown, they could have moved and in- 
flicted considerable damage on Banks’ army. 

Jackson’s official report of what happened next, written 
almost a year later, has misled students of the 1862 Shenandoah 
Valley Campaign for more than a century. Jackson asserted, “I 
determined, with the main body of the army, to strike the turn- 


Union commander Nathaniel P. (“Nothing Positive”) Banks. 
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pike near Middletown. . .. Accordingly the following morning 
General Ashby advanced from Cedarville toward Middletown, 
supported by skirmishers from Taylor’s brigade, with Chew’s 
battery and two Parrott guns from the Rockbridge Artillery, 
and followed by the whole, command, except for the troops 
left under command of General Ewell near Cedarville.”?! To- 
gether the first and second sentence of this excerpt suggest that 
Jackson had planned to advance on Chapel Road the night 
before; this clearly was not the case. The decision to advance 
toward Middletown was not made until late in the morning of 
the 24th. Some historians have pointed accusing fingers at 
Turner Ashby for not scouting Chapel Road in advance for 
Jackson, but he was not ordered to do so until at least 11:00 
a.m., as Hotchkiss confirms in his letter to his wife. That Jack- 
son mentions his army following immediately in support of 
the cavalry refutes the suggestion that Ashby was ordered onto 
the road any earlier on a cavalry-only scouting mission. Con- 
trary to Jackson’s final assertion in the excerpt, Ewell and his 
leading brigades (under Generals Trimble and Elzey) stood six 
miles north of Cedarville and nowhere near the crossroads— 
a misstatement that may well have resulted from the fact that 
the report was written nearly one year after the fact. 


Left: Brigadier General George H. Steuart, who struck the 
Union column at Newtown (Museum of the Confederacy). 
Right: General Ewell, who finally moved on his own initiative 
toward Winchester (Library of Congress). 


It took Jackson and his command four hours to march 
seven miles from Cedarville to Middletown, a result of less- 
than-ideal road conditions plus efficient delaying tactics by 
seven companies of Union cavalry. One mile prior to reaching 
the Valley Turnpike, Ashby detached Major Oliver R. Funsten 
with the bulk of his available cavalry—one hundred horse sol- 
diers—and sent them on a back road that would bring them 
onto the Valley Turnpike between Newtown and Middletown. 
The rest of the Confederates pushed on until they reached the 
heights one hundred yards east of the turnpike at 
Middletown.” 

The time was 3:30 p.m. More than ninety percent of Banks’ 
army and wagons had passed Middletown by the time Jackson’s 
forces struck. However, the Confederates trapped a large por- 
tion of the Union cavalry brigade that was bringing up the rear 
of Banks’ column. The unfortunate Maine and Vermont caval- 
rymen were forced to gallop through a gauntlet of fire from 
five Confederate artillery pieces supported by Virginia cavalry 
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and Louisiana infantry, losing sixteen men in the process. Within 
twenty minutes Jackson had captured more than two hundred 
Union troopers. Ahead of him, strewn along the Valley Turn- 
pike toward Newtown, stood dozens of captured supply wag- 
ons: Major Funsten had struck the Pike one-and-a-half miles 
north of Middletown and turned southward, stopping the wag- 
ons in their tracks, This train of approximately sixty wagons 
was separated from the main six hundred plus wagon train, 
and carried mostly cavalry supplies (more than twelve tons of 
horseshoes and accompanying nails were tallied with the total 
booty).”? More importantly, the opportunity to destroy Banks’ 
army this day was still viable, but waning. Jackson dictated new 
orders for General Ewell, who waited fourteen miles away from 
Middletown, near Double Tollgate: 


MIDDLETOWN, May 24, 1862-4 p.m. 

[General R. S. EWELL :] 
GENERAL: The enemy has retreated en masse toward 
Winchester. Major-General Jackson requests that you will 
move on Winchester with all the force you have left as 
promptly as possible. He will follow in force on the 
enemy’s rear. Please report hourly your advance and cir- 
cumstances. Hot skirmish just concluded here, with many 
horses and prisoners taken from enemy’s rear guard. Ac- 
knowledge receipt of this. 
Respectfully, &c., 

R. L. DABNEY, 
Assistant Adjutant-General.”4 


This 4:00 p.m. dispatch leaves no doubt that Jackson 
correctly discerned that he had struck the tail of Banks’ 
army. Given that at 11:30 a.m. he believed Banks had 
12,000 men “preparing to leave Strasburg,” he might well 

have believed he had struck the head of Banks’ army. But 
Jackson’s assessment of the situation was bolstered by on- 
the-spot intelligence. Major Dabney wrote, “the astonished 
citizens gathered around. ... By some of them, General Jack- 
son was informed that dense columns of infantry, trains of ar- 
tillery, and long lines of baggage wagons had been passing from 
Strasbourg [sic] since early morning.” There were also hundreds 
of newly captured Union soldiers in Middletown, and Jackson 
may well have interrogated some of them.” 

The plan, then, was for Ewell to march the two brigades 
with him to Winchester, while Jackson harassed the tail of Banks’ 
army. At the least, Jackson expected to prevent Banks from dig- 
ging in and defending the high ground surrounding Winches- 
ter; at best he might eliminate his enemy. But now uncertainty 
once again enveloped Jackson. Desultory artillery fire emanated 
from the direction of Strasburg. Would Union artillery be fol- 
lowing cavalry at the tail of a retreating army? Could he have 
struck the middle of Banks’ column? Decisiveness had brought 
Jackson to this moment in the campaign. Rapid-fire decisions, 
made with little or no consultation with staffers and subordi- 
nates, had been the hallmark of his generalship. This moment 
would be no different. 

Jackson immediately ordered the vanguard of his army to 
turn south. Taylor’s brigade dutifully complied, the Louisian- 
ans wheeling to the left in fours as they stepped onto the Valley 
Turnpike. All headed to the sound of the artillery fire south of 
Middletown. Jackson had no idea that he had just committed 
his army in the direction of a Union force that amounted to a 


mere five cannons, fifty artillerists, seventy-five infantrymen, 
and scattered companies of cavalry. This was in fact nothing 
more than Banks’ rearguard. But Jackson was convinced other- 
wise, and promptly revised his instructions to Ewell: 


Middletown, May 24, 1862-4:30 o’clock 
Major-General Ewell: 

General: the major-general commanding requests 
that you will forward General Elzey to us at this place, 
and by the route we marched, as rapidly as possible, and 
that you will not advance any nearer Winchester with 
the remainder of your command till further orders. 
There seems to be still a considerable body of the enemy 
advancing on us from Strasburg. 

Respectfully, 
R. L. Dabney’® 


Jackson had just made his costliest decision of the cam- 
paign. He had committed more than 2,500 infantrymen to a 
southward advance, while forcing Ewell to wait out the remain- 
der of the afternoon in the position his men had occupied since 
8:00 a.m. The author of the most recent and comprehensive 
study of the campaign has sympathized with Jackson’s deci- 
sion: “for this there is no fault, for such confusion and miscues 
inevitably accompany battle; call it bad luck for Jackson.””” 

However, in ordering the move south Jackson ignored the 
intelligence offered by the residents of Middletown, for they 
would not have seen any infantry pass by after the 27th Indiana 
marched down Main Street at 2:00 p.m.” The two-hour, six- 
mile interval between the Hoosiers and the Collis Zouaves (who 
Jackson saw coming toward Middletown from Cedar Creek) 
was surely not indicative of the vanguard or center of a march- 
ing body of troops. But the earlier (false) intelligence—that 
Banks’ army numbered 12,000—perhaps led Jackson to believe 
that half of the Union army remained to the south of 
Middletown, and could now be trapped. 

Stonewall’s call for reinforcements from Ewell may also 
have a bearing here. That order could not reach Ewell before 
5:45-6:00 p.m., and if General Elzey left immediately his bri- 
gade could not get to Middletown before 11:00 p.m. This sug- 
gests either that Jackson expected a protracted fight that would 
require Elzey’s assistance throughout the night, or that he had 
again lost his bearings as to time and distance. 

Jackson consumed an hour advancing his vanguard all the 
way to the banks of Cedar Creek, nearly three miles south of 
Middletown. Then at 5.30 p.m., finally realizing that he faced 
only Banks’ rearguard, he turned the army around. Fifteen min- 
utes later Major Dabney dutifully recorded Jackson’s next or- 
der to General Ewell, and handed it to a courier (probably Lieu- 
tenant Boswell), who carried it on the same fourteen-mile route 
toward Double Tollgate. The message changed Ewell’s destina- 
tion for the third time in less than two hours. Again, Jackson 
had ordered Ewell to advance to Winchester.” 

It is worth noting that most historians have minimized the 
delay occasioned by Jackson’s move south from Middletown. 
The timing of the orders sent to Ewell clearly establishes that 
sixty to ninety minutes were lost by this move. Dabney, writing 
in 1866, simply left out any reference to it. Henderson, writing 
in 1898, was clearly uncomfortable with the elapsed time, but 
limited the southward movement to the outskirts of 
Middletown. “Some delay took place,” he admits, “before the 


three brigades, which had now driven back the Federal cavalry, 
would be brought back to the turnpike and reformed.” Robert 
G. Tanner’s commendable work, Stonewall in the Valley, is the 
first and only book to advance Jackson to the banks of Cedar 
Creek before he turned around. This latter interpretation best 
fits the timing of the dispatches.*” 

Stonewall trotted northward through Middletown with his 
advance guard, the remainder of his army following from 
Chapel Road shortly after. Once Jackson had cleared the town, 
what met his gaze on the road between Middletown and 
Newtown fed his fury for months. The captured wagons had 
proved too irresistible to the undisciplined cavalry and many 
in the Louisiana infantry who had originally turned north be- 
fore 4:30 p.m. Ninety minutes later they were still pillaging the 
wagons. Jackson later maintained that up to this point he still 
had an opportunity to destroy Banks. “[B]ut in the midst of 
these hopes I was pained to see,” seethed Jackson, “that so many 
of Ashby’s command, both cavalry and infantry, forgetful of 
their high trust as the advance of a pursuing army, deserted 
their colors, and abandoned them- 
selves to pillage to such an extent 
as to make it necessary for that 
gallant officer [Ashby] to dis- 
continue farther pursuit.”*! 


Right: Turner Ashby, who led 
an undisciplined mounted 
horde (Generals in Gray). 


Jackson’s castigation of 
Ashby’s command was war- 
ranted, for the utter lack of dis- ea. 
cipline displayed by the cavalry ~ 
was disgraceful. But Stonewall’s ire * 
was exaggerated: even if no-one had 
plundered the wagons the Confederates would have had insuf- 
ficient men to seize Newtown before 6:45 p.m, for the town 
was held by a substantial Union rearguard consisting of 1,500 
infantrymen, four cannons, and two hundred cavalry. A more 
justified complaint against the cavalry is that so few of them 
were at Jackson’s disposal that day. Knowing exactly where the 
missing horse soldiers were, how many of them existed, and 
who ordered them on their detached missions remains a mys- 
tery to this day. 

In reality, Banks’ safety on May 24 was assured when Jack- 
son turned southward at Middletown, leaving eight thousand 
Confederate infantrymen standing on Chapel Road, waiting 
for orders that would not come for nearly two hours. By not 
ordering any part of that waiting force to assist northward, Jack- 
son forfeited the huge advantage he had held over Banks ever 
since dawn. Jackson’s problems—mistiming, misjudgments, 
and mismanagement of his reserves—were self-inflicted and 
were the real reason he hit air rather than destroying an army. 

Five miles east of Newtown, near Double Tollgate, General 
Ewell had spent most of the late afternoon listening to the 
rumble of cannonfire trace northward on Jackson’s side of the 
triangle. No evidence exists that Jackson’s first courier—the one 
sent from Middletown with the 4:00 p.m. message to march 
toward Winchester—ever found Ewell; certainly Ewell did not 
act upon those instructions. Jackson’s second courier did ar-- 
rive with instructions for Ewell to remain in place and send 
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Library of Congress 


Left: Major Robert L. Dabney, Jackson’s assistant adjutant general. Center: Brigadier General Arnold Elzey. 
Right: General Isaac Ridgeway Trimble. 


Elzey’s brigade back to him. Ewell complied, stripped of his 
entire command except for Trimble’s brigade and the Mary- 
land Line. Nine hours had passed since Ewell halted his divi- 
sion on the Front Royal-Winchester Pike, and that division was 
reduced to five regiments and one battalion—barely 1,500 in- 
fantrymen. Ewell fumed that “without instructions my situa- 
tion became embarrassing.” He discussed his predicament with 
General Trimble and Campbell Brown, then decided to advance 
to Winchester without orders. Brown wrote out an explana- 
tion to Jackson, providing notice of the decision and an option 
to stop it if he wished. He also proposed the alternative of mov- 
ing on Newtown (from which Ewell could probably hear can- 
nonading). Brown gave the dispatch to a courier who rode off 
to find Jackson.*” 

Meanwhile Jackson had ridden from Middletown to the 
southern outskirts of Newtown, arriving at about 6:45 p.m. and 
witnessing the stiff resistance offered by the Union rearguard. 
About twenty minutes later, Ewell’s courier galloped up and 
handed him the dispatch the general had dictated before 6:00 
p-m.—the one offering to cross over to Newtown. Jackson dic- 
tated an order in response to come to Newtown “as you pro- 
pose .... Our infantry is up.” A courier galloped off with the 
message as the sun set at 7:07 p.m.*? 

The dispatch was significant, for it showed Jackson’s will- 
ingness to abandon the two-pronged approach to Winchester 
he had ordered three hours earlier. But Stonewall’s judgement 
of times and distances had slipped again, for the distance to be 
covered by the courier—from the southern outskirts of 
Newtown to Middletown, over to Cedarville and beyond 
Double Tollgate—exceeded eighteen miles. It would be im- 
possible for Ewell to reach Newtown directly from Double Toll- 
gate before 11:00 p.m., and it would probably be closer to mid- 
night.*4 

Union forces evacuated Newtown within minutes of 
Jackson’s latest orders to Ewell, and Jackson ordered his men 
forward. North of the town they passed burning wagons set 
ablaze by fleeing Massachusetts soldiers. The welcome light 
produced by the fires disappeared as the Confederates marched 
northward into the night. Union rearguard ambushes at 
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Bartonsville and Kernstown slowed Jackson and his army to a 
crawl. It took seven hours to march seven miles. Between 2:00 
and 3:00 a.m., Jackson finally halted to rest a very tired army 
near the collection of mills on the southern outskirts of Win- 
chester.*° 
The stage was now set for the Battle of Winchester. 
“Jackson’s plan of action was simple,” wrote Jackson biogra- 
pher G. F. R. Henderson in 1898, crediting his subject for using 
General Ewell to divert Union attention in front while Jackson 
smashed their right flank.*° However, it is quite clear that this 
was no part of Jackson's plan. An unpublicized event transpired 
in the early morning hours which not only proves how far 
Henderson overreached in postulating such a plan, but also adds 
an intriguing footnote to the events of May 24. General Ewell 
at this time was a mere two miles east of Jackson, bivouacked 
in an open field southeast of Winchester. It is probable that 
Jackson never knew this. “About one and a half hours before 
dawn, I was sent by the major-general commanding, via 
Newtown and Nineveh, a distance of 29 miles, with an order 
for Major General Ewell,” wrote Colonel Stapleton Crutchfield, 
Jackson’s chief of artillery, in his report.*” Crutchfield left at 
approximately 3:30 a.m. His odd journey (it was closer to 25 
miles than his claim of 29) placed him at Ewell’s side by 8:00 
a.m., by which time Ewell had already been fighting the Win- 
chester battle for three hours, and was waiting for a thick fog to 
dissipate from his front. Captain Campbell Brown, Ewell’s as- 
sistant adjutant general, revealed the contents of Jackson’s or- 
der six years later: 
Just after the fog cleared away, Col. Crutchfield came from 
General Jackson . . . with orders to go back by Newtown 
[road] (7 miles off) & crossing over to the Valley Pike at 
that point, to come up it, as the Enemy were being rein- 
forced at Strasburg! This most extraordinary order shows 
that Gen. Jackson had no idea of finding us actually en- 
gaged at Winchester... In fact, Col. C. told Gen. E. in my 
hearing that he had been told to look for him four or five 
miles from Winchester on the Front Royal Road.** 
Campbell Brown’s recollection dovetails well with Crutchfield’s 
assertion. Together they confirm that Jackson was not imper- 


vious to overreacting to faulty intelligence. The news of the 
phantom Union presence at Strasburg must have been given to 
him between 2:00-3:00 a.m., and he impetuously ordered his 
right flank (Ewell) away from him without sending a scouting 
party to confirm the report. Crutchfield asserted that Jackson 
ordered him to Nineveh from Newtown; this provides more 
evidence that Jackson was unaware of the existence of the 
shorter Newtown road that struck the Front Royal-Winchester 
Turnpike at Double Tollgate. 

Ewell exhibited the good sense to disregard the outdated 
order, and continued to make a substantial contribution to 
Stonewall’s victory at Winchester. The victory culminated three 
days of continuous marching and fighting which helped Jack- 
son to exceed his mission of driving Banks to the Potomac River 
(Banks was actually forced to cross the river into Maryland). 
Jackson’s crowning achievement at the apex of the Operational 
Triangle proved that, unlike many other generals with similar 
responsibilities, he could overcome the challenges and confu- 
sion that tended to paralyze lesser commanders. 

But the events of May 24 paint a picture in stark contrast 
from the traditional “Wagon Hunter Jackson” preys on “Com- 
missary Banks” interpretations that have prevailed for 120 years. 
The colorful claims by Confederate foot soldiers that hundreds 
of wagons were left behind by Banks cannot be supported by 
credible documentation. Jackson inflicted little damage to the 
wagons that rolled in front of Banks’ army on May 24. Jackson 
captured a one-and-a-half-mile line of wagons that Major 
Funsten disrupted one mile north of Middletown. Another 15 
wagons fell into Confederate hands at Cedar Creek. These all 
had moved with the separated cavalry and not with Banks’ sup- 
ply train. General Steuart disrupted 20-30 more wagons (many 
of them ambulances and vehicles carrying hospital supplies) at 
Newtown, but these were set afire nine hours later by Union 
troops to prevent their capture. The assertion that Jackson seized 
a substantial portion of Banks’ supply train appears to have 
been greatly exaggerated.*? 

No one was more cognizant of the difficulties he had to 
overcome and the opportunity he lost on May 24, 1862, than 
Stonewall Jackson. With the aid of Charles Faulkner, Stonewall 
sat down to write his official report of the action eleven months 
later. Perhaps Banks’ escape—along with ninety percent of the 
supply wagons and eighty-five percent of the army he had with 
him at Strasburg—entered his thoughts. Or perhaps this im- 
age never left his mind. For at least a brief moment, the satis- 
faction that Jackson should have felt at what he accomplished 
that day was overshadowed by his frustration at what he was 
unable to achieve. One line of regret in his nine-page report 
illustrates his awareness of what slipped away from him that 
day: “Every opposition had been borne down, and there was 
reason to believe, if Banks reached Winchester, it would be with- 


out a train, if not without an army.” a 
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places the vanguard about 
eight miles from Winchester. 
Double Tollgate fits here—it 
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Royal and eight and one-half 
miles from Winchester. 


. W.H. Arehart diary, May 24, 
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Jackson’s Topographer (Dallas: 
1973), p. 48; Map showing 
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Woodworth 
AMBUSH AT VIENNA: On June 17, 1861, 
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—Mitchell Yockelson 
LINCOLN AND “OLD Brains”: Why did 
Abraham Lincoln keep the inept Henry 
Wager Halleck on as general-in-chief for 
so long? —John Y. Simon 
THE MILITARY CAREER OF AN ASSASSIN: 
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Service, Lewis Powell was a Florida in- 
fantryman and a Mosby Ranger. 
—Betty Ownsbey 
STOLEN THUNDER: The double-barrelled 
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How SHOULD AMERICANS UNDER- 
STAND THE CIVIL WaR?: It is important 
to see the events of 1861-1865 through 
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W. Gallagher 
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OF AGE AT THE BATTLE OF MEADOW 
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mond defenses on one side, and Fitz- 
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place.—Gordon C. Rhea 

A COMBINED AND CONCENTRATED FIRE: 
THE FEDERAL ARTILLERY AT GETTYSBURG, 
Jury 3, 1863: On the third day of Gettys- 
burg, Henry Hunt finally got to use his 
guns the way he wanted to. —Richard 
Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 

LrrrLe Mac & THE HisToRIANs: Verdicts 
on George B. McClellan have varied 
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Sears 
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Was GENERAL “STONEWALL” JACKSON 
FRAGGED?: A veteran of the Army of 
Northern Virginia claimed that he de- 
liberately caused Jackson's death. Did he 
really fire the fatal shot? —James E.T. 
Lange and Katherine De Witt, Jr. 
Notice SERVED: In November of 1862 
the once-despised Union cavalry drove 
Jeb Stuart’s troopers from the Loudoun 
Valley. —Patrick Brennan 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION: Did the 
Confederate government have a hand 
in the assassination? Believers and 
sceptics argue the pros and cons. — 
William B. Feis, James O. Hall, William 
A. Tidwell, Edward Steers, Jr. James E.T. 
Lange, Katherine De Witt, Jr., and John 
Y. Simon 
CHINESE IN THE CIVIL WAR: Chinese vol- 
unteers served on both sides, and in the 
Union navy.—Thomas L. Lowry and 
Edward S. Milligan 
THE CONFEDERACY’S FIGHTING POET: An 
anti-slavery immigrant poet, John A. 
Wagener was hardly the stereotype of a 
Confederate general! —Jason H. 
Silverman and Robert M. Gorman 
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Prairi£”: The Confederate Bureau of 
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PICKETT’S CHARGE REVISITED: 
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simply is no evidence that large num- 
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Michael Priest’s “Lee’s Gallant 
6000?”— Wayne E. Motts 

“Getting Beyond All That”: It is 
time to stop debating the“old soldier” 
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of the Battle of Gettysburg.— Rich- 
ard Rollins 

“MANY WERE BROKEN BY VERY SLIGHT 
SHOCKS, AS IN MOUNTING AND DISMOUNT- 
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they said.—Louis A. Garavaglia and 
Charles G. Worman 
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—Thomas L. Lowry 
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A QUESTION OF RHETORIC: Is the story of 
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with the content of each article 
as well as the superb maps and 
diagrams which accompanied 
them.” —Wallace M. Craig, Jr., 
Louisville, KY 
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Civil War.” 
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Vol. 3, #4: “The Failure of the Con- 
federate Artillery in Pickett’s 
Charge” 
could overcome the shortcomings 
of the Confederate artillery on July 
3, 1863.—Richard Rollins 
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wanted to. —Richard Rollins and Dave L. Schultz 
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Vol. 2, #7:“Confederate Ar- 

tillery Prepares for Pickett’s : ts 
Charge” The artillery plan for July 3 was the most detailed 
and complex ever devised by the Army of Northern Virginia. 
On its success would hinge the outcome of the infantry as- 
sault. —Richard Rollins 
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mattox between Chamberlain and Gor- 
don three parts romance? — William G. 
Marvel 
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Potomac: Long overshadowed by the 
battle at Gettysburg, what followed con- 
tained some of the most desperate fight- 
ing of the war.— Ted Alexander 
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The epic tale of a determined com- 
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Union Cavalry and Confederates clash 
on a mountain side in the midst of a 
downpour, the darkness lit only by 
lightning and the flashes of guns. — Eric 
J. Wittenberg 

A GOLDEN BRIDGE: Shrugging off the di- 
saster of July 3, Robert E. Lee conducted 
one of the most masterful retreats in 
military history.—Kent Masterson 
Brown 

“WE HAD ONLY TO STRETCH FORTH OUR 
Hanps”: In the aftermath of Gettysburg, 
Lincoln thought he could see the end of 
the war. —Frank J. Williams 

“BAD FAITH SOMEWHERE”: George Gor- 
don Meade and the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War.—Bruce Tap 
ERRORS THAT DOOMED A CAMPAIGN: It 
might have been possible to trap Lee 
north of the Potomac. —Keith Poulter 
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TACTICAL STALEMATE: The way in which 
the armies of the Civil War were raised, 
organized, and led, practically guaran- 
teed that most battles would be indeci- 
sive—Gerald J. Prokopowicz 

A QUESTION OF FAITH: WaS LINCOLN 
A CHRISTIAN?: Despite several at- 
tempts to falsify history, the record 
is clear. —Edward Steers, Jr. 

“No GROUNDS FOR COMPLAINT”: In 1860, 
coffee was an expensive rarity. The Civil 
War changed all that. —Gregory W. 
Baxter 

CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY PREPARES FOR 
PICKETT’S CHARGE: The artillery plan for 
July 3 was the most detailed and com- 
plex ever devised by the Army of North- 
ern Virginia. On its success would 
hinge the success of the infantry as- 
sault.— Richard Rollins 

FAILURE BEFORE KNOXVILLE: Long- 
street's assault on Fort Sanders was re- 
garded by his own soldiers as “a useless 
slaughter of men.’—Terry A. Johnston 
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ForGoTTEN Warrior: William Payne 
rose to command a brigade under 
Stuart, yet until now has largely been 
lost to history.—John Coski 
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Mossy IN THE VALLEY: Just what impact 
did“Mosby’s Confederacy” have on the 
Civil War? —James A. Ramage 
ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED: An appre- 
ciation of Bruce Catton.—Stephen Sears 
“SHOOT IF YOU CAN BY ACCIDENT”: Union 
death lists included the names of both 
men and women suspected of aiding 
Tennessee guerrillas. —Michael Brad- 
ley and Milan Hill 
“THEY FOUGHT CONFOUNDED PLUCKY”: 
For green troops of the Heavy Artillery, 
the Battle of Harris Farm was a bloody 
initiation into combat.—Gordon C. 
Rhea 
EVERY CONDITION OF HORROR: During 
McClellan’s Peninsula Campaign, the 
army’s provision for the wounded 
was woefully inadequate.— Nancy S. 
Garrison 
TRUE TO THE UNION: Men had mixed 
motives for joining the Ist and 2nd 
Texas (Union) Cavalry. —James Marten 
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MontTant SEMPER LiBeERI: The creation 
of West Virginia. —Ed Steers, Jr. 

Mk. Davis’ MAILBAG: Jefferson Davis re- 
ceived letters from cranks, critics, pa- 
triots, and poltroons ....—Lynda Crist 
ORDNANCE AND LoGisTICs: THE FAILURE 
OF CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY AT GETTYS- 
BurG: In relying on the artillery to pave 
the way for Pickett’s Charge, the Con- 
federates faced problems both with the 
guns themselves and with logistics. 
—Richard Rollins 

REASON DETHRONED: Loyalty to the 
Union could be a dangerous thing, in 
Texas. — Karen Gerhardt 

A REFLECTION OF THEIR OWN IMAGE: Not 
all the contacts of the 154th New York 
with the enemy were hostile. —Mark H, 
Dunkelman 


VOLUME 3, #3 
NUMBERS AND LOSSES IN THE ARMY OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA: During May and 
June of 1864, Robert E. Lee received over 
30,000 reinforcements; but he also suf- 
fered far higher losses than previously 
believed. —Alfred Young 
“SHANKS”: PortRAIT OF A GENERAL: Al- 
coholic, arrogant, and insubordinate. 
Was this a fair picture of Nathan 
Evans?—Jason H, Silverman, Samuel N, 
Thomas, and Beverly D. Evans IV 
THUNDER AT CHANTILLY: Did the coun- 
terattack at Chantilly really save the 
Union army? —John Hennessy 
THE SECRET YANKEES: Deep in the heart 
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of the Confederacy, in the city of Atlanta, 
there existed a secret circle of Union loy- 
alists. —Thomas Dyer 

REVERE THE EMPEROR, EXPEL THE BAR- 
BARIANS: In mid-1863 a naval action off 
Japan threatened to embroil the U.S. in 
a foreign war. —Theodore P. Savas 
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TREACHERY IN FLORIDA Nowhere were 
loyalties more confused than in Taylor 
county, Florida.... —Pat Imbimbo 
THE FAILURE OF THE CONFEDERATE AR- 
TILLERY IN PICKETT’S CHARGE: No 
amount of heroism could overcome the 
shortcomings of the Confederate artil- 
lery on July 3, 1863.—Richard Rollins 
“FORMIDABLE ONLY IN FLIGHT?”: Joe 
Johnston's Atlanta Campaign strategy 
was based on a false premise. But that 
does not mean he was a bad general. 
—Steven H. Newton 
“MANY ARE ...DELIGHTED”: The last 
days of the Confederacy in North Caro- 
lina.—John Coski 
INTO THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF 
DeatH: The Corcoran Legion at Cold 
Harbor. —Kevin M. O’Beirne 
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ROBERT E. LEE SPECIAL ISSUE 


THE GENERALSHIP OF Rosert E. LEE: 
Lee's offensive strategy was vital to the 
maintenance of the South’s morale. 
—Gary W. Gallagher 

DEMOLISHING THE MYTH: Lee’s offensive 
style of operations bled the Confederacy 
of men and lost the South its chance of 
independence.—Alan Nolan 

LEE, PRESCIENCE, AND THE OVERLAND 
CAMPAIGN: The Overland Campaign re- 
veals clearly that prescience was not one 
of Lee's strong points; but decisive ac- 
tion in the face of the unexpected 
was.—Gordon C. Rhea 

LEE’S QUEST FOR THE BATTLE OF AN- 
NIHILATION: Lee's offensive strategy was 
appropriate up until Gettysburg, but he 
failed thereafter to adapt to the new 
situation facing the Confederacy. 
—Peter Carmichael 

“As Stupip A FELLow As I Am....”: The 
real genius of Lee was that he clearly 
grasped the Confederacy’s strategic 
needs. — Joseph L. Harsh 

How Great A Captarn?: To what extent 
can we now draw up a balance sheet of 
Lee’s strengths and weaknesses? 
—Keith Poulter 
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THE RIGHT OF SECESSION: The states did 
have a right of secession.—Kent 
Masterson Brown 

AN EARLIER BRIDGE TOO Far: The Battle 
of Staunton River Bridge. —Philip Bolté 


THE VEILED Lapy The mysterious Sarah 
Slater.... —James O. Hall 

Cur To PIECES AND GONE TO HELL: The 
aftermath of the Battle of Poison Spring 
was a gruesome reminder that “war is 
hell? —Gregory J. W. Urwin 

Leg: THE TWILIGHT YEARS: Robert E. 
Lee's behavior in the years remaining to 
him after the Civil War cast a revealing 
light on the the man. —Pat Brennan 
FIRE IN THE STREETS: The preliminaries 
to the Battle of Fredericksburg included 
a vicious fire fight in the streets. 
—George C. Rable 
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“REBELLION THUS SUGAR-COATED” In 
1860 secessionists claimed a unilateral 
right to withdraw from the Union. Lin- 
coln denounced this as an “ingenious 
sophism.” —John Y. Simon 
Gory DENIED: First DEEP BorTom: In 
July 1864 U.S. Grant entrusted an im- 
portant operation to Winfield Scott 
Hancock and Philip H. Sheridan. The 
result was a grave disappointment. 
—Bryce Sudarow 
THE LINCOLN ASSASSINATION REVISITED: 
New evidence regarding the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln should not be 
lightly dismissed. — William Hanchett 
BLACK SLAVERY, WHITE LIBERTY: The 
prewar conflict in “Bleeding Kansas” 
was not so much about black slavery, as 
about the liberty of whites. —Nicole 
Etcheson 
RISKING THE WRATH OF Gop: During the 
Civil War Dr. Luke Blackburn attempted 
to create yellow fever epidemics in 
northern and northern-occupied cities. 
—Edward Steers, Jr. 
GALLOPING THUNDER The Stuart Horse 
Artillery Battalion carved for itself a 
record that could stand with that of any 
unit north or south. —Robert J. Trout 


VOLUME 4, #1 
Wuar CauseD THE CiviL War? Subse- 
quent “political correctness” notwith- 
standing, contemporary evidence 
makes it quite clear what caused the 
Civil War. —James M, McPherson 
COMRADES OF THE SOUTHERN Cross In 
the aftermath of the defeats at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg, Confeder- 
ate Major General Patrick Cleburne 
came up with an imaginative way to re- 
inforce the esprit de corps of his divi- 
sion. —Mauriel Joslyn 
BREVET MAJOR GENERAL JAMES S. 
WADSWORTH: THE STUFF OF LEGENDS: 
For some, no sacrifice was too great. 
— Wayne Mahood 
“BUTCHER” GRANT AND THE OVERLAND 
Campaicn: The ghost of “Grant the 
butcher” haunts Civil War lore. But what 
of the facts? —Gordon C. Rhea 


THE CHANGING FACE OF BATTLE: Tech- nor in emotion, but in a cool analytical, 


“Give’EM HELL”: The Battle of Fayette- 
ville, April 18, 1863, pitted Unionist Ar- 
kansans and Confederate Arkansans 
against one another.— Russell L. Mahan 
ONE OF THE MosT GALLANT MEn: From 
Gettysburg to Petersburg, Irish color 
guard Patrick De Lacy of the 143rd 
Pensylvania appeared to have a 
charmed life.... —Kevin O’Brien 

A Nostateic PANORAMA The Kurz and 
Allison Civil War illustrations. — 
Harold Holzer and Mark Neely 
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“On y A MIRACLE CAN Save Us” Early 
in August 1864 U.S. Grant resolved to 
try again to crack the rebel defenses 
north of the James.The result was the 
Second Battle of Deep Bottom.—Bryce 
Suderow 
Honor REDEEMED: Criticized for his 
poor performance at Shiloh, Lew 
Wallace redeemed his honor at the 
Battle of Monocacy. —Gloria Baker 
Swift and Gail Stephens 
One Wuo Got Away: John Surratt was 
a key player in the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln. Yet he was never 
found guilty.—james E. T. Lange and 
Katherine DeWitt, Jr. 
My OLp Kentucky HoME—AT WAR: 
For the women of war-torn Kentucky, 
the Civil War was often literally right 
at their door. —Susan Lyons Hughes 
THE INNER FLORIDA BLOCKADE: The U.S. 
navy battle against rebel steamers op- 
erating on the St. Johns River. —George 
E. Buker 


VOLUME 4, #3 
Wuat Was WRONG WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE Potomac?: Why was it that the 
army seemed unable to get it together 
on the battlefield? Gordon Rhea, Ri- 
chard Rollins, Stephen Sears, and John 
Y. Simon 
“THE Best HATED MAN IN THE ARMY”: 
The brilliant, stormy career of Major 
General William Babcock Hazen. 
—James R. Furqueron 
Race IN THE CIVIL WAR: Just as race 
had helped to cause the war, so atti- 
tudes toward—and definitions of— 
race helped shape it. —Mark Grimsley 
Wuat REALLY HAPPENED AT SNAKE 
CREEK Gav?: Did William T. Sherman 
really bamboozle Johnston at Snake 
Creek Gap?—Steven H. Newton 
THE OTHER DAHLGREN: Union Admiral 
John Dahlgren had a Confederate 
brother.—Bruce Allardice 
Last CHANCE For Victory: At the con- 
clusion of the first day’s fighting at 
Gettysburg, General Robert E. Lee had 
a number of options. Did he choose 
wisely? —Scott Bowden and Bill Ward 


VOLUME 4, #4 
IN THE SHADOW OF WASHINGTON: How 
far did Lee shape his role on that of 
Washington? —Rick McCaslin 
APOSTLES OF SECESSION: What were the 
arguments of secession commission- 
ers in the winter of 1860-1861 ?— 
Charles B. Dew 
“THe Hottest PLAck I Was EVER IN”: 
The seven-hour Battle of Haw’s Shop 
would show what Wade Hampton was 
made of. —Gordon C. Rhea 
DEsPAIR, Hope, AND DELUSION: Even as 
their military effort collapsed, the mo- 
rale of many Southerners continued to 
be high. —George C. Rable 
Two TALES OF TENNESSEE: Two actions, 
one from 1862 and one from 1863, 
demonstrate the importance both of 
the commander on the spot and of the 
overall organization of cavalry to its 
success. —Laurence Schiller 


VOLUME 4, #5 
PICKETT’S CHARGE AND THE PRINCIPLES 
oF War: Pickett’s Charge is often seen 
as a bad move on Lee’s part. In fact 
there were cogent reasons for making 
the attempt. —Richard Rollins 
CHARLIE BELL: UNION Scout: One of 
the most successful scouts of the war, 
Bell carried out no fewer than thirty- 
seven missions behind enemy lines, 
and made an important contribution 
to the Vicksburg Campaign. — William 
B. Feis 
“Tr HAUNTS ME NIGHT AND Day”: Fate 
brought Major General James G. Blunt’s 
wagon train and William Quantrill’s 
guerrillas together on the Kansas prai- 
rie on October 6, 1863, setting the scene 
for one of the war’s bloodiest episodes. 
—Kip Lindberg and Matt Matthews 
“A PERFECT PICTURE OF HELL”: Cap- 
tured en masse several times during 
the war, the men of the 12th Iowa were 
in a unique position to observe the de- 
terioration of prison camp conditions. 
—Ted Genoways and Hugh H. 
Genoways 
THE “Best HATED MAN” IN THE 
Army: Part II: From the opening of 
the Cracker Line to service on the west- 
ern frontier, General William Babcock 
Hazen was an outstanding, and out- 
spoken soldier. —James R. Furqueron 


VOLUME 4, #6: SPECIAL 
INFANTRY TACTICS ISSUE 
THE INFANTRYMAN IN ComBAT: What 
was it like to be an infantryman in the 

Civil War?—Reid Mitchell 
BACKGROUND TO BLOODSHED: In many 
ways the lessons the U.S. Army learned 
in the Mexican-American War were 
highly misleading.—Perry Jamieson 


nological changes rendered frontal as- 
saults more often than not suicidal, but 
some commanders were slow to learn. 
—Herman Hattaway 

ARMS AND THE Maw: Exactly what were 
the changes that took place in infantry 
small arms, and what was their effect 
on the battlefield. —Louis A. Gara- 
vaglia and Charles G. Worman 

FIELD ForTIFICATIONS: Did the exten- 
sive use of field fortifications truly 
usher in a“new species of warfare?” — 
David Lowe 

THE CIviL WAR AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
InfaNTRY Tactics: How did the evolu- 
tion of Civil War infantry tactics relate 
to what had gone before and what came 
after? —Keith Poulter 


VOLUME 4, #7 
CONFEDERATE STRATEGY CONSIDERED: 
Was there a coherent Confederate strat- 
egy? Whose strategy was it? And what 
were its shortcomings? —David Eicher, 
Joe Harsh, Richard McMurry, Robert 
Tanner, Russell Weigley, and Steve 
Woodworth. 

A Hot TIME IN ASHLAND: Three and a 
half weeks into the Overland Cam- 
paign, a Union cavalry brigade found 
itself surrounded and in acute danger 
of being destroyed. —Gordon C. Rhea 
Way Dip ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHOOSE 
Wari: Slavery had little to do with 
Lincoln’s determination to crush the 
secessionist states. —Jeffrey R. 
Hummel 

BATTLE Fiac: The Confederate battle 
flag in historical perspective. —John 
M. Coski 

THE OTHER HIGH WATER Mark: Four 
hundred and fifty miles southwest of 
Gettysburg, a stone wall runs along a 
ridge line. Lacking monuments, un- 
marked, and hardly visited, it never- 
theless marks the high tide of the Con- 
federacy in the west. — Kenneth W. Noe 
“A REGULAR SLAVE HUNT”: Perhaps as 
many as several hundred free blacks 
and contrabands—men, women, and 
children—were seized by the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the Gettys- 
burg Campaign, and taken into slavery. 
Was this the action of a few undisci- 
plined units, or was it the settled policy 
of the army’s high command? —Ted 
Alexander 


VOLUME 5, #1 
Lee’s Lost Opportunity: THE BATTLE OF 
Guenpae: Robert E. Lee “had only that 
one day for a Cannae, and the army was 
not ready for it.” —Stephen W. Sears 
UnpersTANpING Lee’s Aupacity: Lee’s 
audacity was rooted neither in biology 
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professional expertise.—Richard 
Rollins 

AFTER THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION: 
Abraham Lincoln's role in the ending of 
slavery.— William C. Harris 
STONEWALL JACKSON AT Front Royal: 
Traditional accounts of the battle are 
sharply at variance with the historical 
facts. —Gary L. Ecelbarger 

“Potsonous TECHNIQUES AND DRESSING”: 
A study of U.S. General Hospital #1 in 
Frederick, Maryland, through which 
more than 30,000 patients passed, 
sheds important light on the practice of 
medicine in the Civil War. —Terry 
Reimer 

Suttana: A Case For SaBoTaGe: New 
evidence suggests that foul play may 
have been the cause of the 1865 river 
disaster. —D.H. Rule 


VOLUME 5, #2 
Way Crvit War MILitary History Must 
BE Less THAN 85 PerceNT Miuitary: In 
North & South, volume 4, #6, editor 
Keith Poulter described military history 
as the “meat” of Civil War studies. His- 
torian William W. Freehling ripostes 
that without the “potatoes” of social his- 
tory, we cannot have a satisfying meal. 
BEcoMING JosHUA LAWRENCE CHAMBER- 
Lain: Nothing in Joshua Chamberlain's 
life prior to the Civil War suggested that 
he would one day become known as 
“The Hero of Little Round Top?” In fact, 
his life during the antebellum years took 
him about as far afield of military mat- 
ters and heroism as a man could get. — 
Glenn W. LaFantasie 
Cotp Harsor: Anatomy oF A Bartle: 
Why was the attack launched? How 
many casualties were there? Which 
units suffered most, and why? And did 
Robert E. Lee really have not so much 
as one man in reserve? Contemporary 
records reveal that much that we 
thought we knew about the battle is fic- 
tion. —Gordon C. Rhea 
Tne Cavatry Ficut AT SAMARIA CHURCH: 
After Phil Sheridan's defeat at Trevilian 
Station, his cavalry retreated toward 
the James River, accompanied by a 
wagon train filled with seriously 
wounded men and prisoners. A single 
division was detached to act as 
rearguard at Samaria Church, and that 
unit swiftly became the target of the 
entire Confederate cavalry com- 
mand.—Eric J. Wittenberg 
Reset RAID ON THE WATER WitcH: “We 
are Rebels! Give way boys! Three cheers 
and board her!” The dramatic capture 
of a Union blockade ship off Savan- 
nah.—Derek Smith 
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“IF EVER WAR WAS HOLY” 


QUAKER SOLDIERS AND THE UNION ARMY 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1864, Major James 


Parnell Jones of Maine was on the last trip | 


of his life. He was en route from City 
Point to Crystal Springs, Virginia, where 


he was killed by a bullet that glanced off | 


a tree during a skirmish. Jones, of course, 
had no idea what would happen at the 
end of the journey, but along the way, he 
was so struck by the beauty of the Chesa- 
peake Bay that he exclaimed to a fellow 
officer, Captain Stephen Fletcher, “What 
a God is here displayed, what power!” 
This pronouncement took Fletcher by 
surprise. Even though he knew Jones had 
been raised a Quaker, Fletcher had never 
regarded Jones as a particularly religious 
man. Jones set the captain straight, tell- 
ing him: 

I am a deeply religious being 

altho’ I claim to adhere to no 

form of religionists. | am 

conscious of God’s presence... 

at all times, and acknowledge my 

obligation to Him. There are 

outward forms that are only 

forms, there are communings 

too deep for utterance—worship 

that cannot bear the restraint of 

any human form. 
This sounded to Fletcher quite a bit like 
the Inner Light belief of the Quakers— 
not surprising, since Jones had been 
raised in the Society of Friends. But Jones 
had turned his back on the faith and re- 
nounced his membership when he joined 
the Union army. Fletcher observed to his 
major that he seemed not to have strayed 
very far from the church of his childhood. 
“No,” Jones said, “I am not changed. lam 
a Quaker still. In their religious belief, 
they are the nearest correct, I believe. I 
only differ as to the present contest.”! 

The Civil War was a vexing contest 
for many Northern Quakers, who found 
themselves torn between two core beliefs 
of their sect: that against war and that 
against slavery. Yet even as the church is- 
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sued regular bulletins reminding mem- 
bers of the centrality of pacifism to their 
creed, hundreds of Quaker men opted 
to follow their consciences rather than 
their faith, to put political action over 
their religious beliefs. That Quakers were 


along with their lives underscores the 
deep commitment some men in the 
North had to the dual ideals of freedom 
and patriotism. 

Little has been written about Quak- 
ers who joined Abraham Lincoln’s army 
and went to war, and no one knows how 
many Friends joined the armed forces. 
Most works on Quakers and the war fo- 
cus on how Friends stuck to their paci- 
fist beliefs even when confronted with the 
opportunity to take an active role in end- 
ing slavery. But in the one comprehen- 
sive study of Quakers who fought, 
Jacqueline Nelson found 1,212 Friends 
in Indiana alone who opted to pick up a 
gun—and use it—on behalf of the 
Union. What made them do it? How did 
their families respond? Did their faith 
mean they behaved any differently from 
their brothers in arms? How did the 
church discipline men who broke from 
the faith—or did it? Finally, did the fact 
that so many Quakers apparently vio- 
lated the peace testimony have any last- 
ing ramifications? 

The dilemma confronting some 
Friends in the middle of the nineteenth 
century is particularly interesting be- 
cause nonviolence is one of the found- 
ing tenets of Quakerism. Citing Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount, along with pas- 
sages from the books of James and Paul, 
early Quakers believed that men who did 
not follow Christ’s pacifistic example 
could not be called Christians. Moreover, 
the Quaker concept of the Inner Light 
opened them to the possibility of deeper 
meanings and interpretations of bibli- 
cal messages. An early declaration pro- 
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willing to risk their religious identity | 


claimed that “the Spirit of Christ, which 
leads us to all truth, will never move us 
to fight and war against any man with 
outward weapons, neither for the King- 
dom of Christ nor for the kingdoms of 
this world.” Quakers found out quickly 
that their peace testimony could be costly 
for them. George Fox, who had founded 
the Society of Friends in 1647, was jailed 
three years later for not taking up arms 
against Charles Stuart. “I was sent of God 
to stand as a witness against all violence, 
and against the works of darkness,” Fox 
explained to Oliver Cromwell, “and to 
turn people from darkness to light; and 
to bring them from the causes of war and 
fighting, to the peaceable gospel, and 
from being evil-doers, which the magis- 
trates’ swords should be a terror to.” Thus 
pacifism took hold as a hallmark of the 
faith.* 

That is not to say that the peace tes- 
timony was, ever after, an uncontested 
doctrine. In the American colonies, 
Quakers successfully avoided participat- 
ing in various wars through the mid- 
eighteenth century. But the independence 
movement against the British proved to 
be a profound test for the sect. Friends 
who served in the Continental Congress 
or any other revolutionary political ca- 
pacity were forced to resign their posts 
or they were disowned from the faith. The 
most consistently harsh judgments were 
reserved for those who served in the 
army. By the war’s end, the number of 
Quaker men disowned for war-related 
transgressions amounted to 19 percent 
of those who were old enough to be eli- 
gible for military service in Pennsylvania; 
a third in New Jersey; 10 percent in Mary- 
land; 6.5 percent in New York; and 5 per- 
cent in New England and Virginia. In all, 
the meetings handled 2,350 cases for 
transgressions related to the Revolution 
and disowned 1,724 members for their 
participation in the cause.4 


, 


Major James Parnell Jones. US Army Military History Institute, Carlisle. Photographed by JoAnna McDonald. 
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By the time the Civil War broke out, 
the issue of slavery had proved nearly as 
divisive for the Quakers as it had for 
other segments of society, cleaving the 
society into the Orthodox, or conserva- 
tive, wing and the Hicksite branch. 
Though this divide is reminiscent of the 
splits in other churches—the Baptists, 
for instance— there was one fundamen- 
tal difference between Quakers and most 
mainstream faiths: Friends of all stripes 
agreed that slavery was wrong and inte- 
grated that belief into their basic prin- 
ciples. The dispute among the Quakers 
was not whether to end slavery but how. 
When the South seceded and the firing 
started, the Friends confronted “an un- 
usual strait of choice,” according to 
Quaker historian Rufus M. Jones: 

The Friends, and especially the 

younger members of the Society, 

had for more than a generation 
been champions of the freedom 

of the slaves. They had gradually 

come to feel that this cause of 

freedom was the supreme cause 

of their age. To promote that was 

one’s first and highest duty... . 

This conviction at once raised a 

collision of duties—duty to 

country and freedom on the one 
hand, and duty to the historic 

faith of the Society on the other. 

Of course, observant members of 
other Judeo-Christian faiths have to 
make difficult decisions during times of 
war—chief among them, how to square 
the biblical commandment against kill- 
ing with war’s demand for bloodshed. 
What makes the Quakers so unusual in 
the Civil War-—and the Civil War so un- 
usual for the Quakers—is that many of 
them believed they had to make an ac- 


tive choice between pacifism on the one | 


hand and antislavery and/or nationalist 
sentiments on the other. For many 
Friends, the high stakes of the Civil War 
demanded hard decisions.° 

Quakers joined the army for a num- 
ber of reasons. In her study of Quakers 
in Indiana during this period, Jacqueline 
Nelson maintains that Friends volun- 
teered because they were patriotic, young, 
lusted for adventure, or needed work. In 


those respects, their motivations differed | 


little from those of other volunteers. In a 
review of hundreds of soldiers’ letters and 
diaries, James M. McPherson notes that 
the men who volunteered for the Union 


CSE DO SO 


| army in 1861 and 1862 did so for patri- 


otic reasons, to support the rule of law 
and the Constitution, out of a sense of 
duty, in search of glory and adventure, 
or because of antislavery sentiments. For 
Quakers, however, those reasons prob- 
ably extended beyond 1862 because most 
Friends were able to avoid the draft that 
produced less ideologically committed 
soldiers later in the war. Most fighting 
Quakers were in the war by choice.® 


us to extinguish them in the 

quickest way we can. Now Dear 

Mell thee knows ... my war 

sentiments in full.’ 

Edward B. Conard of Port Kennedy, 
Pennsylvania, believed the decision a 
man made about whether to volunteer 
was a measure of his honor. “What would 
a person life be, in restoring this glori- 
ous country from a barbarous set of be- 
ing, who wish to make this whole Coun- 


Friends Meeting House in Wrightstown, Pennsylvania. 
Courtesy Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College 


Two motivations in particular— 
strong support of the Union and equally 
strong opposition to slavery—drove 
Friends to disavow the peace testimony 
and go to war. Daniel Wooton of New- 
port (now Fountain City), Indiana, vol- 
unteered in August 1861 and joined the 
2nd Indiana Cavalry, where he eventu- 
ally reached the rank of second lieuten- 
ant. Wooton wrote his sweetheart why 
he enlisted: 

We all know the Bible says thou 

shalt not kill: but what are we to 

do with those persons that rebell 

against the law of our country 

are we to just lay down and let 

them have the rains of this 

republican government. No! 

never! So long as God gives us the 

power to quell them by any 

means. Did God set dow[n] and 

let the Devil take the uppermost 

seat in heaven when he cause the 

rebellion there? No Sir! He cast 

him out of Heaven and sent him 

to an endless torment. And that 

is the way he intends for us to 

do, (is my belief) he intends for 
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try the toiling place for slaves. Who! 
Would not willingly sacrifice there life 
on the battle field before they would 
yield to this,’ Conard wrote his mother 
in 1862.8 

James Parnell Jones, the major who 
spoke about rejecting his faith as he trav- 
eled along the Chesapeake, grew up in 
South China, Maine, where his parents 
were prominent ministers involved in the 
antislavery movement. Elsewhere in the 
family, an uncle’s home served as a way 
station on the Underground Railroad. 
But violence was too much for most of 
the Jones family. Jones’ father was a well- 
known peace advocate, and he and other 
family members had grave misgivings 
about James volunteering for the 7th 
Maine. But none of the Joneses could dis- 
suade James from signing up. Calling this 
“no ordinary war” and declaring that 
“God and right are on our side,” James 
Parnell Jones regularly reminded his fam- 
ily why he had joined the army: 

Now is the time for the country 

to be thoroughly aroused and 

strike the final blow for the 

destruction of this confederacy 


and the overthrow of slavery. 

Every humane and patriotic 

citizen must now feel it his duty 

to volunteer in the service of his 

country. 

I have never felt more 

deeply and fully the importance 

of this great struggle than at 

present. I feel more willing to 

sacrifice home, friends, and life, 

or limb than ever before. I have 

no friend so dear; that I would 

... advise him to remain at home 

and not participate in the trial, 

dangers, and sufferings of the 

Field, the march and the 

Bivouac.’ 

Jones, a teacher, recognized how up- 
setting this was to his family. “My path 
in life seems to have been so different 
from the wishes of those I most respect,” 
he wrote. But it was “a path dictated by 
duty and a love for the best welfare of the 
human race.” He urged his family to un- 
derstand his thinking. “I consider that my 
best energies, yes life itself, are but a small 
sacrifice to so holy a cause,” he wrote. 
“Not a misgiving has troubled me and, I 
trust that you and dear mother, brothers 
and sisters, all will be led to look at it in 
nearly [the] same point of view.”!? 

Jones’ explanations for his actions 
are typical of Quaker soldiers. When 
Samuel Ely joined up in 1863 as a first 
lieutenant in the cavalry, he asked his sis- 
ter to pass word to his mother that both 
he and his brother had volunteered, even 
though their father was quite ill at home. 
When he wrote his mother directly, Ely 
told her that the brothers’ decision was 
partly founded on the principles she had 
instilled in them. 

I want thee to be unconcerned on 

our account, we are in the army 

from a sense of duty. Thee has 

ever taught us both by example 

and precept to do that which we 

considered right, and thy 

teachings have not been unheard, 

or unheeded. . .. Remember, 

Mother, that while we strike 

strong telling blows for liberty 

and right with one hand, we can 

extend the other in aid to those 

who have been and are less 
fortunate than ourselves. A desire 

to do something that would be a 

benefit to my fellow men has long 

been one object of my life. 


In an effort to assure her that he had not 
been entirely corrupted, he added that he 
was not “infatuated” with army life.!! 
Edward Ketchum persistently tried 
to persuade his widowed mother of the 
righteousness of the Union cause, but his 
explanations became more urgent when 
his brother, John, volunteered. “I believe 
these times, and this war, call for just such 
men as he,” wrote Edward, who volun- 
teered as a second lieutenant in the 120th 
New York Infantry in 1862. “He may live 
to return a hero, or, he may die a martyr. 


| But, in either event, he will have lived and 


done his duty, and he who, when death 
looks him in the face, can say, in truth, I 
have done my duty, has lived a lifetime, 
though the blood of youth still courses 
through his veins.” Even death was hon- 
orable under these conditions, Ketchum 
insisted: 

IT DOES MEN GOOD TO 

SUFFER FOR A GOOD CAUSE. 

It somehow identifies them with 

it; and, as one good cause is 

linked with everything else that 

is good and noble, a man in 

fighting for liberty somehow 

fights his way to goodness. The 

general effect on the men here 

will be humanizing, and with 

peace—an honorable one as we 

mean to win—will come 

national virtue. ... When you 

look upon a man who died 

stoutly doing his duty, and 

realize that he died to save 

something better than life, it 

does not seem so awful as it 

would.” 

Edward Ketchum knew what John’s 
decision would do to his mother, so he 
wrote his brother, urging him to keep his 
promise to stay home and care for their 
mother and the family farm. But John 


| wrote back, saying he could not do that 


when the stakes of the war were so high. 
I know that it is mother that 
makes the sacrifice. But in the 
grand result, this carnage, and 
the hearts wrung with anguish, 
are as dust in the balance. If this 
struggle goes against us, and | at 
home, life a miserable clod- 
hopper, who can’t see outside of 
his own fences, the conscious- 
ness of not having done my duty 
would come down upon me like 
the brand of Cain.” 


John Ketchum joined the 4th New York 
Cavalry early in 1863. His prediction that 
his mother would suffer proved prescient. 
Edward Ketchum was killed at Gettys- 
burg. John died three months later in 
Libby Prison. 


George Fox, who founded the 
Society of Friends in 1647. 


The families of most of the soldiers 
studied here appear to have supported 
their sons’ decision to breach the peace 
testimony. Many parents were abolition- 
ists themselves, and most had left the 
conservative Orthodox wing of the faith 
and joined the more liberal, antislavery- 
minded Hicksite branch. Indeed, some 
parents hardly sound pacifistic them- 
selves in their letters to their sons about 
the war. George Comfort of Morrisville, 
Pennsylvania, showed no mercy toward 
the Confederacy throughout the war, but 
Lincoln’s assassination after Appomattox 
positively enraged him. He wanted re- 
venge. He wanted to grind the South into 
dust. He wrote his son, a captain in the 
20th Pennsylvania Cavalry: 

OUr nerves were getting weak and 

we were relenting, but now we 

are strong, and will render, even 

unto the illustrious sons of the 

sunny South, the doom of the 

Traitor. without any symptoms of 

mawkish sensibility, for we see 

now in its fullness the measure of 

their iniquity. they pollute the 

earth, and the blood of our 
hundred thousands of dead 

heroes cries aloud for vengeance. 

Our 60,000 starved prisoners and 

our Martyred President place 
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them beyond the pale of human 

clemency. let them die, that they 

curse the earth no longer. 
Samuel Comfort’s sister also smiled on 
his efforts, writing at the war’s end to con- 
gratulate him on his “good fortune in be- 
ing able to be present at the death of the 
Rebellion and helping so materially in 
crushing that foul monster.” !4 

But even in the generally supportive 
Comfort family, there were doubts about 
Samuel’s decision to leave his fledgling 
career as an inventor and join the mili- 
tary. His mother made thinly veiled ref- 
erences to her discomfort with this turn 
of events by using such phrases as “of 
course if thee must be a soldier” it is prob- 
ably best to reach the highest rank pos- 
sible, and suggested that he date Quak- 
ers girls because she believed he was “a 
Friend in principle without making a 
profession of it”! 

Goodwill toward Quaker soldiers 
sometimes reached beyond the bound- 
aries of immediate family and into the 
general community of Friends. Sarah M. 
Palmer, the daughter of a Quaker aboli- 
tionist, described the scene in Philadel- 
phia: 

Quakers are drilling, contrary to 

all the peace principles of the 

sect; indeed from all appearances 

we may suppose their hopes are 

based on war. I’m opposed to 
war—to cutting down men like 
grass—but if ever war was holy, 
this one, in favor of the most 
oppressed, most forbearing, most 
afflicted, downtrodden, insulted 
part of humanity, is a holy war.'® 

Obviously, not all Quakers and not 
all Quaker families shared these support- 
ive sentiments. Whereas some, like Mrs. 
Comfort, soft-pedaled their displeasure, 
other families were quite direct in oppos- 
ing a son’s or husband’s decision to vol- 
unteer. Captain Edward A. Acton was a 
forty-two-year-old civil engineer from 
Salem, New Jersey, when he responded 
to Lincoln’s first call for men in 1861. A 
captain in the 5th New Jersey Volunteers, 
he was badly wounded at Williamsburg, 
but returned to his regiment after a brief 
furlough home. His men welcomed him 
back heartily, but Acton was unhappy— 
mostly because of “how bitterly both thee 
and Mother are opposed to my being 
here,” he wrote his wife. He was torn be- 
tween his obligations at home and those 


| at the front. He had three small sons in 


New Jersey, but if he resigned from the 
army, he said he would feel as though he 
were abandoning his men. He returned 
to his unit and died at Second Bull Run.!7 

There were enough stories like this 
within the Quaker community to prompt 
deep concern among Friends about 
maintaining fidelity to the peace testi- 
mony. Quarterly and yearly meetings and 
Quaker newspapers repeatedly had re- 
minded members of the faith’s pacifist 
foundations and urged men who might 
be tempted to join the army to follow the 
Bible’s teachings rather than get caught 
up in the excitement of the day. In Octo- 
ber 1863, a writer to the Intelligencer 
noted: 

There is a danger, under present 

circumstances, of allowing our 

testimony against war to be 
modified or lessened, from the 

fact that this war will certainly 

be the means of putting down 

slavery. This war having been 

begun by slaveholders more 

firmly to secure themselves in 

their authority over slaves, we 

cannot be sorry to see that 

authority overthrown; yet it is 
done by a means that we, as 

Christians, cannot recommend 

or uphold." 

At the same time, the society was 
quick to point out to Quakers and non- 
Quakers that Friends were neither trai- 
tors nor cowards, but followers of Christ. 
In an article in the Orthodox paper The 
Friend, one correspondent wrote: 

We love our Country, and 

acknowledge with gratitude to 

our heavenly Father the many 

blessings we have been favoured 

with under its government, and 
can feel no sympathy with any 

who seek its overthrow; but in 

endeavoring to uphold and 

maintain it, as followers of the 

Prince of Peace, we must not 

transgress the precepts and 

injunctions of the Gospel." 

Both The Friend and its Hicksite 
counterpart, The Friends’ Intelligencer, 
regularly ran commentaries underscor- 
ing Quakers’ loyalty to the government 
and to Lincoln. The Friend described the 
war in August 1862 as a “wanton and 
unjustifiable attack on the Union” by the 
Confederacy and said “the real causes of 
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U.S. Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton, whose mother was a Quaker, 
was sympathetic to the Friends who 
voiced conscientious objection to 
participating in the war. 


their treasonable and murderous pro- 

| ceedings [was] to be the maintenance and 

extension of the abominable system of 

human slavery.” Meetings also went to 

some pains to separate themselves from 

Copperheads, the anti-war Democrats. In 

1863, the year the draft riots broke out in 

| New York City and the country’s leading 

| peace advocate, Clement Vallandigham, 

| ran for governor of Ohio, the New York 

| Yearly Meeting reported to London: 
Although our religious Society is 
known as the unfeigned advocate 
of peace, it is cause of embarrass- 
ment to us at this time, that 
unscrupulous men, assuming the 
name of peace makers, are doing 
all they can to further the objects 

of those who seek to destroy our 

| general Government, and to rivet 
the chains of slavery in this land. 
And while we find it our duty to 
refrain from all connection with 
war, both in spirit and in 

practice, we cannot do or say 

| anything calculated, even 

remotely, to identify our mem- 

bers with these men.” 

That spirit of support helped ease the 
way for Friends when the federal govern- 
ment imposed a draft. Before the first 
conscription act went into effect in 1863, 
the job of recruiting men had fallen to 
the states, and several provided religious 
exemptions from military service. The 
| national draft laws of 1863 and the fol- 
| low-up legislation of 1864 overrode the 


states’ mustering laws but did not include 
equivalent exemptions for conscientious 
objectors. The first conscription act de- 
manded that pacifists either furnish a 
substitute or pay a $300 commutation fee 
that would underwrite the cost of a re- 
placement. Regarding both options as 
contributions to the war effort, Quakers 
balked. The next draft act, which went 
into effect in 1864, offered specific alter- 
natives—hospital service or paying fees 
that would be earmarked specifically for 
medical care or a freedmen’s fund—to 
members of pacifist denominations, That 
proved satisfactory to most Quakers, who 
did not pursue the matter for the rest of 
the war. Still, without a legal exemption, 
some Friends were drafted because they 
would not accept any of the alternatives 
the government offered. Secretary of War 
Edwin M. Stanton, whose mother was a 
Quaker, was sympathetic to the Friends 
and agreed to give a waiver to any mem- 
ber who submitted an application to him. 
But that included a testimony about their 
conscientious objection to the war, or an 
oath, which posed another problem for 
conservative Friends. On the whole, 
though, few Quakers appear to have been 
mustered into fighting units because of 
the draft.2! 

The Quakers’ solution to the draft 
problem sometimes took odd turns. The 
Philadelphia Meeting of Sufferings (Or- 
thodox) reported in April 1864 that one 
hundred of its members had been 
drafted, but that many of them received 
exemptions through commutation fees 
paid by other people without the Friend’s 
knowledge or consent. The president, 


sensitive to the Quakers’ dilemmas with | 


the draft, hit on a bureaucratic solution 
in 1863 that was a classic stroke of Lin- 
colnian pragmatism. He paroled drafted 
Friends and allowed them to go home, 
but reserved the right to recall them if 
the government needed them. The army, 
of course, never found a reason to need 
them, and the paroled Quakers remained 
entirely out of the war.?* 

Conscription met with mixed re- 
views among the Quakers already in the 


army. Noting that four of his nephews | 


had joined him in volunteering for the 
military, Joseph Turner III remarked to 
his mother that “our family have indeed 
become warlike.” But it was far better to 
go on one’s own than to drafted. “I con- 
sider it far more honorable to be bearing 


arms now, than not to be doing so, it will 
be a matter of pride to me in years to 
come to be able to say that I voluntarily 
took up arms in the defence of my country, 
and not to say that I was forced to do so,” 
he wrote. Samuel Ely, on the other hand, 
saw conscription as a “terrible” develop- 


| ment. Though he already was working in 


a Union hospital, he feared being drafted 


| and opted instead to volunteer. “If I must 


go to war it will be easier for me to go 
right on now than to return home where 
Pll be subject to the draft and if hard 
times continue probably will be forced 
to go at last,” he explained to his family. 
Whining about the draft drew little but 
scorn from Jones, who was struck by the 


| deprivation he encountered in Virginia. 


“You know nothing of the suffering this 


| war occasions, of what the people en- 


dure,” he wrote his mother. “People, at 
home are growling about the draft as 
though it were something terrible. I have 
but little sympathy for them. Here every- 


_ body from 16 to 60 has to go whether they 
have parents depending upon their exer- 
| tions or not and there is no three hun- 


dred dollar exemption.”*> 


Once in the army, few of the men 
examined here expressed any lasting re- 
grets about their decision to join, though 
some clearly had second thoughts on oc- 
casion. For some men, the challenge of 
squaring their present surroundings 
with the beliefs of their upbringing was 
a persistent challenge. Samuel Ely, an 


adjutant with the 20th Pennsylvania Cay- 
alry (along with Comfort), frequently 
was ill and never found military life quite 
as bracing as his brother Albert did. 
Samuel, a former teacher who frequently 
sounds miserable in his letters, wrote 
their sister: 
Annie: thee knows how I have 
always felt about war, and that I 
never allowed myself to think of 
the misery and suffering that is 
included between this time and 
the end. All that I anticipated is 
being realized, and I am growing 
old from the effects. Still I never 
regret that | am a participant in 
the struggle for ’tis right that I 
should be. The antipathy I 
naturally have against fighting 
and strife is minor to duty and 
must be overcome.”4 
Acton, too, was bothered by the car- 
nage around him, though he seemed to 
make little connection between his revul- 
sion and his religion. “This war is ter- 
rible,” he wrote his wife: 
I see around me the sickening 
evidences of this last battle. 
Heart-rending discriptions are 
given that the mind revolts from 
with loathing. Bitter—bitter 
indeed is the fruit of this war. 
What punishment can be meted 
out that is severe enough for the 
Monsters who inaugurated it? 
Families bereft—Widows 
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So-called “Quaker Guns” were harmless, carved, black painted logs deployed so as to 
fool the enemy into thinking real artillery was present. 
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mourning—Orphans helpless— 
Strong men maimed and 
shatered—Hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives sacrificed—all this 
for what? Simply to gratify the 
ambitions of some of the most 
graceless scoundrels that ever 
lived: deep—deep will their 
punishment be. 
The results of battle bothered many sol- 
diers, Quaker or not. Still, Acton seems 
to have been particularly sensitive to suf- 


fering. In another letter describing the | 


aftermath of a battle (one of the Seven 
Days’ campaign), he told his wife about 
wounded soldiers pleading for a doctor 
or for water. Nothing, he said, could “il- 
lustrate the terrible fearfulness of those 
cries of anguish. They are ringing in my 
ear now with awful distinctness and will 
ring there for many a day to come.” There 
he interrupted his account: “I must dwell 
on this no longer.”2> 


In late December 1861, Wooton was | 


rethinking his decision to join. While this 
may have been the product of the dis- 
junction between his religious upbring- 
ing and his current circumstances, it just 
as easily could have been homesickness. 
It was the holiday season, after all, and 
he was far from home when he wrote his 
mother: 

I might have been proclaiming 

the glad tidings of free g/r]ace to 

those ribbles instead of being on 

my journey to their own fair 

lands to distroy their property, as 

well as take their blood for 

vengeance sake. This mite have 
been the standing of your Soldier 
boy had he have minded the 
workings of God in his heart as 

his mother has oftimes entreated 

him to do and when it was not 

too late[.] 

Two and a half years later, Wooton 
had changed his tune. He told his mother 
that he was so proud of the Army of the 
Cumberland’s successes and so devoted 
to his compatriots that he would never 
“even give one thought to leaving hir at 
this late day.” Deciding that “by serving 
my country I would be serving my God 
and friends also,” he re-enlisted for an- 
other three years.° Military life was a bit 
of a lark for Edward Needles Hallowell, 
who finished the war as a brevet briga- 
dier general and commander of the 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteers, which he in- 


herited after Colonel Robert Gould Shaw 
died. Hallowell described the army and 
the war as “cruel, inhuman, awful, but ex- 
citing and jolly.” He was determined to 
see the war through, he told his brother, 
“though my love for life has increased 
with my years, and my dislike to fighting 
ditto.” But Hallowell’s distaste for blood- 
shed did not stop him from engaging in 
battle, especially when he was angry. 
Convinced the war would resume after 
John Wilkes Booth assassinated Lincoln, 
Hallowell wrote: 

I have no doubt but that in a few 

days thy devoted son will be off 

again killing & destroying, 
avenging the murder of our 

leader, I would to God it was 

over, but my soul is in it. it is my 

duty, the race must be extermi- 

nated, unless they quickly get 

down upon their knees, we... 

trifle no more, we must hunt 

them down till there is not a 

vestage of a Rebel left in the 

land.” 

Being a Quaker in the army hardly 
guaranteed saintly behavior. Like soldiers 
of other faiths, Quakers looted and 
burned houses as they made their way 
through the Confederacy. Some were 
proud of their activities and wrote home 
about their feats. Hallowell gleefully 
wrote his family about his exploits un- 
der Brigadier General E.E. Potter in South 
Carolina. “We have had three weeks of 
hard work but never were more happy 


| in the service. it would be folly to attempt 


to write out. Suffice to say, we drank the 
best of sherry wine, and ate the best of 
rebel swine ... we raised merry Hell with 
the Rebs. Its real fun to raid with a man 
who knows his biz!” About four weeks 
earlier, Hallowell had sent home a “fine 
volume of Hogarth” he had stolen from 
the home of a Charleston doctor. “There 
are splendid facilities for stealing,” he 
wrote, “but the mischief of it is; there is 
no transportation for any thing so we 
have to burn. I have picked up enough to 
make three or four young men wealthy 


but have been obliged to abandon every 


thing after toating it a few days.”28 

For some Quakers, participating in 
illegal activities was an obvious manifes- 
tation of their belief that the rule of law 
and property rights was less important 


| than freedom. Lieutenant Colonel Daniel 


Reed Anthony, the brother of Susan B. 
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Edward Needles Hallowell, who inherited 
command of the 54th Massachusetts when 
Robert Gould Shaw was killed: “the race 
must be exterminated, unless they quickly 
get down upon their knees.” 


Anthony, commanded the 7th Kansas 


Volunteer Cavalry, the notorious “Jen- 
nison’s Jayhawkers” composed of die- 
hard abolitionists. “No other regiment in 
the Union army had so bad a reputation 
as the Seventh Kansas or had worked so 
diligently to deserve it.... Asa regiment, 
they killed civilians and prisoners, they 
pillaged the loyal and the disloyal alike, 


_ and they burned homes and barns wher- 
| ever they went,” Stephen Z. Starr writes 
| in a history of the unit. The regiment’s 
| reputation was so bad that in January 


1862, Major General Henry W. Halleck 


| wrote the adjutant general of the army: 


Jennison’s men ... do not belong 
in this department. ... I have 
directed General Pope to drive 
them out, or, if they resist, to 
disarm them and hold them 
prisoners. They are not better 
than a band of robbers; they cross 
the line, rob, steal, plunder, and 
burn whatever they can lay their 
hands upon. They disgrace the 
name and uniform of American 
soldiers and are driving good 
Union men into the ranks of the 
secession army... . If the Govern- 
ment countenances such acts... 
it may resign all hopes of a 
pacification of Missouri.” 

A bad-tempered, bitter and over- 


| bearing man, Anthony cared little for the 


reputation he was earning. He boasted to 


| a brother-in-law that he had taken “a 


Secesh Stallion worth 1,000 and a Grey 
horse worth 200.” He was fond of calling 


Roger D, Hunt Collection 


his unit a “Self-Sustaining Regiment,’ and 
bragged in late 1861 that his men had 
gone into Missouri with six days’ rations, 
stayed three months and “came out with 
ninety days’ rations ahead.” He told his 
men that he intended to 


take all the Negroes he could 

from the secessionists, arm 

them, form companies, battal- 

ions, and regiments of ex-slaves, 

set them to fighting the rebels 

and, if the government did not 

support him, he would “go on 

his own hook.” He let it be 

known also that he was having a 

flag made for the Seventh in 

Boston, with a life-size portrait 

of John Brown on it.** 

Over Halleck’s protests the regiment 
remained in the army. In June 1862 it 
moved first to Kentucky and then to Ten- 
nessee, where, despite Anthony’s urgings 
to straighten up, the men continued their 
destructive habits. So did Anthony. Tem- 
porarily in charge of the entire brigade 
while General Robert B. Mitchell was 
away for two days, Anthony ignored his 
commander’s orders to return fugitive 
slaves to their owners and instead forbade 
local Tennesseeans from coming into 
camp to look for their slaves. Civilians 
found in the camp for that purpose 
would be arrested and taken to headquar- 
ters, and any soldiers caught returning 
slaves “shall be summarily and severely 
punished according to the laws relative 
to such crimes.” Under pressure, Anthony 
resigned in August over the incident.*! 

Though Anthony condoned lawless 
behavior of many stripes, such activity 
did not sit at all well with other Quakers. 
Arson and theft, gambling, drinking, and 
swearing were common parts of camp 
life, but they offended some Friends, just 
as they offended pious soldiers of other 
faiths. “Thee says thee hears rumors of 
our soldiers committing depredations 
&c. but does not think it as bad as repre- 
sented, it is ten times worse than thee ever 
imagines or can conceive of,’ Turner re- 
ported to his mother. He promised to 
provide enough details to “astonish” her 
when he returned home after the war, 
but assured her in the meantime, he had 
never “taken any thing from friend or 
foe, without it might be some Apples or 
Turnips.”*? 

But degeneracy was a constant temp- 
tation for many men. Wooton recognized 


“it is going to be very hard for me to re- 
frain from all the vices of camp life,” 
though he vowed to guard against them. 
He thought he had not changed much 
since leaving home, but confessed to a 
friend that he was “not as steady as when 
I left old Newport. ... this is a hard place 
to for one to keep a good moral charac- 
ter.” In a similar vein, Lieutenant S. Rod- 
man Linton of the 4th Delaware thought 
the environment in the military probably 
was much like what one of his uncles ex- 
perienced in California during the Gold 
Rush. “It goes as additional evidence of 
the truth that in communities where men 
congregate exclusively, they must have ex- 


| citement at the expense of religion and 


morality, that is, where women are ‘non 
est} virtue is not.”>4 


contrabands, the soldiers asked their par- 
ents to find a suitable work arrangement 
somewhere in the neighborhood. “We 
have two men with us; one of them says I 
must send him to Bucks Co. when we get 
to Martinsburg. He is a bright one and 
would be a good hand on the farm I think 
tho he is a carpenter by trade,” Samuel 
Ely wrote his family from West Virginia 
on Independence Day, 1864. “Do you 
have a good girl? There is a nice smart 
colored woman with us who would like 
to come to you. I'll send her if she gets to 
M.” On at least two other occasions Ely 
and his brother Albert sent more contra- 
bands to Bucks County. But Samuel Ely 
was not colorblind. In one letter endors- 
ing the services of the man acting as his 
and his brother’s servant in camp, he 


Kansas State Historical Society 


Men of the 7th Kansas Cavalry. The unit was notorious—even within the Union 
army—for looting and burning, activities in which their erstwhile Quaker lieutenant 
colonel, Daniel Reed Anthony, eagerly joined. 


Poor behavior disgusted Samuel Ely. 


| He found the conduct of black soldiers 


much more impressive. “The blacks make 
fine looking soldiers, and in their behav- 
ior put some of the white ones to shame. 
There is no insubordination, and very 
little drunkenness among them,” he told 


his family.>4 


The view Quaker soldiers had of 


| blacks, whether comrades in arms or 
| contrabands, is particularly noteworthy. 


Most took an active interest in the people 
who had fled to the Union army. Several 
soldiers wrote their parents, telling them 
they were sending one or more promis- 
ing freedmen (or women) home and ask- 
ing their families to hire the people. If 
their own families had no use for the 


added that his family should take the man 
on only “supposing you cannot keep your 
present ‘helps’ for I believe if you have 
good young active whites that you can 
keep, ’tis better not to change.”*° 

Unlike many Union soldiers, the 
Quakers studied here were uniformly 
sympathetic to the blacks’ condition and 
their quest for freedom. Conard wrote his 
sister about the scene his regiment met 
as they approached the Second Battle of 
Bull Run, where they could hear guns fir- 
ing in the distance: 

Soon the blacks began to pour 

down the road towards Alexan- 

dria. It was a perfect show, the 

poor things were frightened 

almost to death, some had 
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packages upon their heads, some 
not half clothed, others bare 
headed, and the children looked 
as though the were pretty nearly 
dead, after walking all night. It 
was supposed that over a 
thousand passed along here that 
day. They said they were all 
ordered to leave, they seemed 
glad to get their freedom.”*® 

— ae 
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man Smith wrote his mother about a ser- 
vant he had hired. “He was once a slave, 
and what is now unusual in such cases, is 
now industrious.” On its face, the com- 
ment smacks of racism, but it could also 
be a more benign reflection of a belief 
that slavery robbed people of a work 
ethic. Smith’s brother Linton, an assistant 
surgeon in the same regiment, described 
some of the contrabands he encountered 


ee 
2 


An Edwin Forbes drawing of refugees coming into the lines near Culpeper 
Court House, Virginia, November 8, 1863. 


The difference in attitude between 
the soldier Friends and their companions 
regarding slaves became especially clear 
after the Emancipation Proclamation 
went into effect on January 1, 1863. “Tell 
[the] paper there are a great many of the 
Soldiers dissatisfied with the President's 
proclamation, they say they did not come 
our here to fight for niggers,’ Conard 
wrote his mother. “But I find they are 
rank democrats, I think Abe has offered 
very farely with the South.” A month af- 
ter the proclamation was enacted, Samuel 
Ely vented his spleen at the way other sol- 
diers regarded African-Americans: 

My blood boils every day on 

account of the men talking in 

such a heathenish way about the 

Negro, and blaming the Admin- 

istration. I always speak right out 

when I think it will do any good 
also when by being silent they 
think I sanction what they do or 
say. Is’nt it too bad when men 
cannot see the right way??’ 

Quakers were hardly immune to ste- 
reotyping, though. “Our Philip is an ex- 
cellent cook, honest and faithful,” Rod- 


as “the essence of nastiness” in part be- 
cause of how dirty they were. But there 
was more: “Thick lips, wooly heads, dirty 
noses and peculiar smelling, and 
ungrately for favor conferred, as men can 
be.” On the other hand, he had a black 
servant he thought a “first rate fellow.” 
The servant was a good cook who tucked 
the doctor in at night and did “many a 
little thing” to make Smith comfortable. 
In fact, Linton Smith’s views on the freed- 
men became increasingly tender during 
the war. “I often wonder as I see them sit- 
ting with elbows on knees and heads be- 
tween hands, if they are thinking of 
mothers and sisters left behind, and 
whom they cannot have a word even by 
letter. Poor fellows! They have hearts and 
souls as well as people with fairer skins.” 
He came to respect the black soldiers, es- 
pecially after watching their activities 
around Petersburg. In one skirmish, he 
wrote his mother, “the blacks stood their 
ground manfully and inflicted upon the 
chivalry very severe damage, although 
suffering much themselves.”** 

During and after the war, Quaker 
meetings had to decide what to do about 
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veterans who had violated the peace tes- 
timony. Hicksite congregations in urban 
areas appear to have been least likely to 
punish soldiers, though like Orthodox 
meetings, they would read out unrepen- 
tant Friends who had fought during the 
war. In the Midwest, where antislavery 
sentiment ran strong, the Western Yearly 
Meeting in 1865 advised local congrega- 
tions to approach veterans with “deep 
solicitude and Christian sympathy that 
they may be restored to the fellowship of 
the church.” The Iowa Yearly Meeting in 
1866 urged “fervent charity towards one 
another in relation to what is past.” The 


| Ohio Yearly Meeting asked followers not 


to engage in wholesale dismissals, but to 
try to counsel former soldiers back into 
the fold.>? 

The Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
(Hicksite) set a pattern others would fol- 
low when it decided that because “it is 
not surprising that [some members] 


| should be carried away by the current of 
_ popular enthusiasm, ...a lenient course” 


should be followed against those who had 
served and fought. Verbal, voluntary ac- 
knowledgments could be made to a re- 
view committee, and if the panel accepted 
them, the veteran’s name would not be 
reported to the monthly meeting. Volun- 
tary acknowledgments also could be 
made in the monthly meeting without 
the man’s name being recorded. Where 
the committees were “ineffectual” in ob- 
taining an admission of wrongdoing, 
they would report names. Though some 
members “were somewhat at a loss to 
justify their actions,’ this rubric allowed 
committees to overlook inconsistencies, 
and members either were allowed to re- 
main in the Society or were reinstated.*° 

As meetings still were sorting out 
how best to handle the fallen Quakers, 
the editor of the New York Friend, the 
Hicksite Yearly Meeting’s newspaper in 
New York, argued that the Inner Light 
was a determining factor in a man’s de- 
ciding to go to battle. It was wrong, he 
said, for “a Friend to be disowned for act- 
ing up to his highest conviction of duty. 
Warfare is horrible in the flesh—but it is 
heaven-born innocence by the side of a 
war upon conscience.”4! 

The notion of conscience loomed 
large at John Ketchum’s funeral, which 
took place in a Quaker meeting house 
before he was buried in the Friends’ cem- 
etery. The Reverend O.B, Frothingham, 


a prominent Unitarian abolitionist, told 
mourners the young man had gone to 
war so 

the poor blacks of the South, 

whom he knew not, and who 

knew not him—the poor blacks, 

to whom the very name of man 

had been denied—the beaten, 

treated as the offscouring of the 
earth, might have their human 
rights; for these, whom he never 
saw, he died, with a faith as 

simple and a devotion as pure as 

ever man had.... He lived and 

died for a principle. 
Frothingham acknowledged the “strange 
sight” of a flag-draped soldier’s coffin ly- 
ing in a meetinghouse. Ketchum was 
raised a Friend 

and was in spirit, to the end, one 

of that peaceful brotherhood, 

who abhor violence, and blood- 

shedding, and war. Comfort 

yourselves, oh, Friends! with the 
thought that he preserved that 
pious abhorrence as sacredly as 
you do. He was a lover of peace; 

he went out in the holy cause of 

peace, as a peacemaker. Not to 

make war or to continue war, 

but to put an end to war; to die 

himself, if need were, by the 

hand of war, that war might 

cease. To make war in his 

country forever impossible, by 

eradicating human slavery, its 

permanent cause, he took up 

arms. There seemed no other 

way of doing it.” 

Sympathetic as many meetings may 
have been, however, Quaker soldiers 
could still be disowned or disciplined. In 
her study of Indiana Friends, most of 
whom were Orthodox, Nelson found that 
of the 1,212 soldiers she was able to trace, 
148 were disowned and 220 had to sub- 
mit offerings—usually in the form of a 
short note that confessed wrongdoing. 
One unidentified man, for instance, 
wrote the Raysville Monthly Meeting: 

I herein acknowledge that I have 

deviated from the principles of 

the society of friends by enlisting 

in the service of the U.S. and am 

convinced that war and the 
principles actuating it are wrong 
and inconsistent with the 

Christian religion. I wish friends 

to pass my deviation by and 


| 
| 


continue me as a member as my 

future conduct may deserve. 

Whether the men who made confes- 
sions in this vein truly believed what they 


| said or merely mouthed the words to ap- 


pease the meeting remains open to ques- 


| tion. Perhaps they were as eager to put 


the disagreement behind them as many 
of the congregations were. The fact is 
Friends generally seemed to be inclined 
to look the other way in cases where their 
brethren had joined the service. In Indi- 
ana, fourteen congregations chose not to 


| disown soldiers at all. The Carthage 


Friends, based in Rush County, Indiana, 
decided to rely on the Quaker ideal of 
obeying one’s conscience in deciding how 
to handle men who had violated the 
peace testimony. After “considerable dis- 
cussion,” the meeting decided that if a 
man felt it was his duty to join the army, 
the meeting should respect that and not 
drum him out. The result of this ap- 


| proach was that nearly half the men 
| Nelson traced, 608, were not disciplined 


in any way. The 238 others in her study 
died during the war.*? 

The question, of course, is why. Why 
were Quakers willing to let this violation 
slide when they had been so quick to read 
people out of meeting during the Ameri- 
can Revolution? Part of the answer has 
to do with timing. The trauma of the split 
between Orthodox and Hicksite Friends 
led Quakers later in the century to toler- 
ate the views of other people, despite 
sometimes-profound differences in opin- 


| ion. Nationalist loyalties certainly played 


a part in Quakers’ disciplinary decisions 


"as well. But slavery was crucial to this con- 


test. It was, after all, a war against sla- 
very—and the Friends regarded it as such 
even before Lincoln made that an overt 
aim of the war. Whether they fought or 
not, Quakers’ letters demonstrate their 
view that this war was a fight against sla- 
very and pitted good against evil from the 


outset. For some Quakers, punishing 


those who had joined God’s army (in the 
guise of Lincoln’s army) would be sim- 
ply unconscionable.4 

In many regards, Quakers were not 
unusual among Union soldiers in either 
their motivations for volunteering or 
their actions once in the army. Like many 
families, those of Friends often supported 
their decision to fight, though like many 
other Northern families, Quakers also 
had their doubts and their fears. What 


made the Friends notable among the 
troops was the very fact that they were 
there—that their commitment to the 
country and/or their strong feelings 
against slavery trumped pacifism, one of 
the fundamental tenets of their religion. 
Much has been written about the strong 
feelings the war engendered and the value 
systems it pitted against one another, but 
the story of the “fighting Quakers” adds 
an additional layer of complexity. That 
they would choose their brothers in arms 


| over their brethren, that they would opt 


to turn their backs on a bedrock belief, 
underscores the unique nature of the 
Civil War—at least to that time—for the 
country’s most prominent and influen- 


| tial pacifist sect. 


JENNIFER L. WEBER is a graduate stu- 
dent at Princeton University. Before re- 
turning to school to study under James 
M. McPherson, she worked in California 
as a journalist and as an aide in the state 
legislature. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN 
HISTORICAL DETECTIVE 


Photo by Kieran McAuliffe 


Kieran McAuliffe 


James O. Hall, photographed in April 2001. 


The author recently visited James 0. Hall at his Virginia home. 
From their extended conversation emerges a picture of the man who has 
transformed our knowledge of the Lincoln assassination. 


JAMES OTIS HALL was born on June 30, 
1912, in Afton, Oklahoma, a small town 
in the far northeast corner of the state, 
the eldest of eight children born to Vinnie 
(Dawson) and Earl Kelsey Hall. His 
grandfather had gone to the Indian ter- 
ritory as a doctor, at the behest of the 
Cherokee Nation, after graduating from 
Louisville Medical College, Kentucky. His 
mother was born in Arkansas and was an 
educated woman for her time. 

Hall grew up with tales of Civil War 
ancestors: “Many people left the Confed- 


erate states at the end of the Civil War to 
settle in northern Arkansas and in the 
Indian Territory. There weren’t many 
Yankees. Mostly Confederates. So that is 
what you mostly heard, their side of the 
story. My mother’s family, the Dawsons, 
had all been Confederates during the war, 
officers in the cavalry mostly. We heard a 
great deal about the Civil War from those 
relatives. The old men would come for 
visits with my grandparents. I knew many 
of them. Old, old men with long beards, 
talking about the war and Lincoln. They 
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hated Lincoln with a passion. And I 
would wonder, what is all this about? 
Small boys do remember things like that. 

“My grandmother Dawson was of 
Confederate background, but she always 
said Lincoln was a good man. My 
mother’s uncle was murdered by guer- 
rillas after the war because he was on the 
wrong side. My great-grandfather on my 
mother’s side was a rank Confederate. I 
can remember he had a bale of Confed- 
erate money, that my grandfather kept. 
You couldn’t spend it anywhere. We used 


to play with it. Little of it got saved, but I 
have a few of the bills in a frame with 
some of his Confederate stamps.” 

Hall attended public school and high 
school in Afton and went on to North- 
eastern State College at Tahlequah in 
what had been the old Cherokee Nation 
seminary. “I wanted to go to college, and 
I ultimately did. It wasn’t easy in those 
days—the Depression was on. I remem- 
ber that many times when people 
couldn't pay their bills to my grandfather 
they would bring coal and wood. The coal 
was found close to the surface near a vil- 
lage named Bluejacket. I worked at vari- 
ous jobs—at any kind of job I could 
find—during the summer and even dur- 
ing the school year. I couldn’t do it again. 
I wouldn’t have the courage. When you 
are young it is an adventure.” 

He earned a bachelor’s degree in his- 
tory and economics—appropriate sub- 
jects for someone who would spend the 
rest of his life teaching, working for the 
Labor Department, and writing about the 
Civil War. While at college he met his fu- 
ture wife, Lois, whom he married in 1936. 
Over the ensuing years, Lois encouraged 
his interest in history. “She helped pay for 
it, with me running around the country, 
wearing out cars, riding on airplanes. She 
didn’t interfere with it at all. She had an 
interest in the Mexican War. Some of her 
ancestors were in it. She had a good size 
library of her own.” 

Upon graduation from Northeast- 
ern State College in the summer of 1938, 
Hall became a teacher. “I taught in a one- 
room school, way out in the boonies. We 
had a lot of students there, about 50. They 
were all in one big room. That was quite 
an experience. With eight grades you 
didn’t have much time for anything. You 
were just overwhelmed. The state pro- 
vided a curriculum but you couldn't pos- 
sibly do it. You just threw away the cur- 
riculum and got down to basics.” 

Hall enjoyed teaching and stayed two 
years at the one-room school before mov- 
ing to a high school in Picher, in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. Here he taught eco- 
nomics and history. But teaching did not 
put enough bread on the table. “I felt as 
if we were going to starve in this profes- 
sion. Even with my wife teaching in a 
nearby town, we never had enough 
money to live on. My salary was about 
$100 a month. That wasn’t much. The 
school district paid you in warrants. If 
they had no money you had to borrow 


money to live on, based on your war- 
rants. I decided that wasn’t for me.” 

In 1940, Hall took a Civil Service 
examination and scored well. The Fed- 
eral Department of Labor was search- 
ing for an investigator. “They happened 
to be looking for someone and they 
came to my name. I liked the work. It 
just meant applying a little common 
sense as you went about it.” He and Lois 
moved to Texas where he worked for the 
U.S. Labor Department Wage and Hour 
Division investigating violations of la- 
bor laws. 

In the fall of 1942, after the United 
States’ entry into the Second World War, 
Hall went into the army. “The inter- 
viewer asked me what I did, and I told 
him I was an investigator. So I found 
myself going to Camp Custer in Michi- 
gan. They pulled me out of regular basic 
training to take a special course given by 
the FBI. They were setting up police 
companies, generally of about 180 men, 
and they had to have the whole gamut 
of people in the organization—every- 
thing from desk sergeants to investiga- 
tors, detectives and patrolmen. They had 
two, sometimes three, detectives to each 
military police company. In other words, 
a complete mobile police force.” 

In 1943, Hall’s company was sent to 
England. He proved very successful in his 
investigations and was eventually at- 
tached to the CID, the Criminal Investi- 
gations Division, in London. Later he 
was commissioned second lieutenant. 
He found the same types of crime in the 
army as existed in civilian life. “There was 
less, because of the discipline. But it 
doesn’t change the fact that there was 
murder, rape and robbery. Just less of it. 
I investigated everything from soup to 
nuts. Some of the cases were fantastic. I 
guess I had a knack for doing it. I’ve 
never been a policeman in my life, but I 
loved it!” 

Hall left the army in June 1946 as a 
first lieutenant and returned to Texas and 
his old job at the Labor Department. 
Upon his return he renewed his old in- 
terest in the Civil War, this time using 
his investigative skills to write articles on 
the war, which appeared in local news- 
papers. Although Hall grew up in a 
southern culture in Oklahoma, he says 
that this fact did not particularly influ- 
ence him in his writing or his research. 

“Not at all. Well, I say not at all—it 
didn’t negatively. I didn’t have any bias 


William Hanchett, at the April 2001 Lincoln 
symposium given by the Surratt Society. 


“| must acknowledge the special 
contributions of James 0. Hall, 
who knows more about the 
assassination than anyone who 
ever lived except those 


personally involved in it.” 
—William Hanchett, leading expert on 
the Lincoln assassination. 


“Every student and scholar 
in the field of the Lincotn 
assassination owes an 
enormous debt to James 0. 
Hall. Much of what we know 
today about Lincoln’s murder 


we learned from him.” 
—Edward Steers, Jr., 
author Blood on the Moon. 


for the Southerners. I first wrote about 
Confederate military operations and 
some of their intelligence operations. But 
not particularly about the Lincoln assas- 
sination. Some of the articles were well 
received; they are still quoted. But I did it 
just as a hobby. I have always been inter- 
ested in the obscure people, not the gen- 
erals or battles. I don’t care anything 
about who was on who's right at the Battle 
of Chickamauga. It’s the little people I 
like, the little people.” 

Hall found he could research histori- 
cal detail from Texas, but it wasn’t easy. 
“There were sources. The university li- 
braries were generally pretty good. But I 
didn’t get into the war records until later. 
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They weren't generally available in Texas 
where I lived at that time. It was a bit 
unwieldy. I could order up copies of some 
of the files on library loan.” 

Shortly after returning from the war, 
Hall happened to pick up a copy of Otto 
Eisenschiml’s 1937 book, Why Was Lin- 
coln Murdered?, a work which was to in- 
fluence people’s ideas regarding the as- 
sassination for the next sixty years.! It was 
a bestseller and even chosen as a Book- 
Of-The-Month Club selection. Eisen- 
schiml’s theory that Lincoln’s secretary of 
war, Edwin Stanton, was the mastermind 
behind Lincoin’s murder, created a sen- 
sation on publication—conspiracy theo- 
ries were just as popular in the 1930s as 
they are today. But James O. Hall was not 
impressed, 

“T hate to say so, but Eisenschiml’s 
book is trash. The man had a vivid imagi- 
nation and he used it. Eisenschiml did not 
properly investigate the assassination. He 
didn’t follow the investigative practices 
that I had learned. I decided to investi- 
gate it myself, like Mallory climbing the 
mountain [Everest]—because it was 
there. Eisenschiml started out by decid- 
ing what he wanted to find, and then he 
proceeded to find it. Instead of the other 
way around. What you are supposed to 
do is gather the facts to the extent you 
can and then you go where they take you. 
He did just the opposite. He said a lot of 
the stuff was missing from the files. It was 
not missing. He didn’t know how to find 
it. When I first looked at that book it just 
didn’t sit right. I started investigating. 
When I tried to check anything out, I 
would end up blank. It just didn’t work. 
Dr. William Hanchett, author of The Lin- 
coln Murder Conspiracies [1983], had the 
same experience. Up to the publication 
of Eisenschiml’s book there was almost 
nothing written purely on the assassina- 
tion. I don’t know why because all the 
material was there. There were a lot of 
individual newspaper articles, but 
books.... I guess you could say that 
Eisenschiml started the serious study.” 

There had been earlier books. An 
early straightforward presentation of the 
events, The Death of Lincoln,? was writ- 
ten by Clara Laughlin in 1909. The Judi- 
cial Murder of Mary Surratt, by David 
Miller Dewitt in 1895, presented the 
theory that Edwin Stanton manipulated 
the assassination trial to assure that Mary 
Surratt was hanged. Other books ap- 
peared between those of DeWitt’s and 


D STEERS, JR.,anexpert | 
E on Lincoln as well as the 

assassination, is author 
of Blood On The Moon,* a re- 
cently published fresh look at 
the assassination. He is a great 
admirer of Hall and works 
closely with him on many 
projects. “For many years I was 
engaged in biomedical re- 
search at The National Insti- 
tutes of Health. So I have been 
trained in scientific research 
and methodology. I quickly 
came to appreciate Hall as a re- 
search historian, or just simply 
as a researcher. Hall is probably 
the finest researcher I have 
come across. I have worked 
with two Nobel laureates. One 
of them I worked with for twenty years, 
side by side at the bench. And Hall takes 
a back seat to no one.” 

When William Hanchett asserts that 
Hall knows more about the assassina- 
tion than anyone except those person- 
ally involved in it, Steers good naturedly 
challenges Hanchett. “I think Hall 
knows more about it than the people 
who took part in it! And I am serious. 
Of all the conspirators who were in- 
volved, there are, I think, twenty-six 
people who touched this conspiracy in 
a way that would make them legally cul- 
pable. But none of them, not one of 


*University Press of Kentucky, 2001. 


Ed Steers, Jr., at his book signing at the Surratt House 
Museum and Library, October 29, 2001. 


them, knew all of the characters or all 
of the details. Hall knows all of the 
characters and all of the details. And 
that’s where he stands out above all 
other researchers, in my opinion. 
“This is a man who can take a mi- 
nor incident and a minor character, 
trace out that individual’s genealogy 
and then either correspond or visit 
with present-day descendants. And he 
leaves no stone unturned. It is like sci- 
entific research. A great majority of the 
experiments are negative. I can see in 
his case that many of the leads that he 
runs down go nowhere, even though 
he invests enormous amounts of time 
in detail work.” 


Eisenschiml’s, but none was popular or 
proved to be of any lasting influence. 

A serious study relating to the assas- 
sination, The Great American Myth,‘ by 
George Bryan, was published in 1940, but 
was overshadowed by the sensational 
theories of Eisenschiml. “Bryan’s book is 
about John Wilkes Booth’s escape. It is 
not about the assassination, but does a 
good job of dealing with it. He does such 
a good job of putting things together that 
it is almost a book on the assassination.” 
The Day Lincoln Was Shot,> by Jim 
Bishop, another incredibly popular book 
on the assassination, was published in 
1955. Unfortunately, it too was highly in- 
accurate. “I think Bishop was a little bit 
embarrassed afterward. He didn’t doa lot 
of research. It is a reporter’s book. He just 
gleaned the headlines and threw them 


together.” 
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+ + + 
BY THE EARLY 1950s, Hall’s job with the 


Department of Labor called for extensive 
travel throughout Texas and Oklahoma, 
and he was tiring of it. When he was in- 
vited to go to Washington to take charge 
of a small section in the Labor Depart- 
ment, he and Lois moved east, settling in 
Fairfax County, Virginia. Now that he was 
working in Washington, Hall was able to 
do more research on the Civil War and 
the assassination of Lincoln, and began 
much of the pioneer research into the 
assassination records for which he would 
become famous. 

“Washington was an exciting place 
to live. Especially with all the research 
material. You can’t do it any place else. I 
started right off on the investigation of 
Lincoln’s murder. I went to the Library 
of Congress, the National Archives, pri- 
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vate collections, all over. Everything was 
available. I used it all. My God, those were 
happy days! The more you knew, the 
more you could check. It was just one of 
those things that grew. It just got bigger 
and bigger and bigger. Like Topsy, it just 
growed!” 

The study of the assassination has 
long been plagued by myth, fraudulent 
documents, and a conspiracy culture that 
are all difficult to avoid. In 1961, Civil War 
Times, the forerunner of Civil War Times 
Illustrated, published an article that 
rocked historical research into the Lin- 
coln assassination and the Civil War to 
an extent that is still being felt today. That 
article, “Was Stanton Behind Lincoln’s 
Murder?” by Robert H. Fowler, presented 
what seemed to be hard evidence that 
Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s secretary of 
war, was the mastermind of the assassi- 
nation and the leader of a conspiracy that 
involved Radical Republicans and “at 
least eleven members of Congress” who 
wanted Lincoln out of the way. 

The “evidence” centered on an old 
book supposedly once owned by Briga- 
dier General Lafayette C. Baker, former 
chief of the National Detective Police 
Force during the Civil War. Inside the 
book, along with Baker’s signature, were 
coded messages purportedly written by 
him that described a convoluted plot 
against Lincoln involving Stanton and 
others. Baker allegedly wrote in these 
messages that he felt that his life was in 
danger because of his knowledge of the 
plot. Also presented as evidence was a 
codicil to Baker’s will that was suppos- 
edly found in the archives of Philadelphia 
City Hall. 

Hall remembers reading the Fowler 
article and being immediately suspicious. 
“I suspected that the document was a fake 
because in reading of the alleged hearing 
into the codicil there was information 
that wouldn’t have come out in a hear- 
ing like that. So I went to Philadelphia to 
find the document.” But he was unable 
to do so. 

Hall was also intrigued by the sig- 
natures of the four witnesses on the 
document and the unusual placement of 
Baker’s signature on the page. “I think 
Baker signed his name on a page in a 
book. It might have been one in his own 

library. You know, they always have blank 
pages in the front and back of a book. 
Whoever wrote the codicil removed the 
page from the book and wrote the docu- 


ment around Baker’s signature. It was 
written above and below the signature. 
You don’t write a legal paper that way.” 

Hall continued over the next twenty 
years to collect information on Baker and 
others named in the codicil. By 1980 he 
had gathered enough information to be- 
gin preparing a document to support his 
findings. In March 1981 he sent his find- 
ings to William C. Davis, then editor of 
Civil War Times Illustrated. The docu- 
ment he submitted consisted of twenty- 
three legal-sized pages. Titled “Portrait of 
a Hoax,” it explored all the details of the 
Lafayette C. Baker codicil, the names as- 
sociated with the document, and the 
physical details of the document itself. At- 
tached were sixty-five pieces of evidence 
to support Hall’s examination of the 
codicil and his conclusion that it was a 
fraud. These documents ranged from 
copies of wills, obituaries and death cer- 
tificates, copies of pages from Philadel- 
phia directories from the 1860s, details 
from Philadelphia census reports, and 
even photographs of gravestones taken 
by Hall to show who was buried in what 
grave. “I put it together like a lawyer's 
brief,” says Hall. “The exhibits were iron 
clad.” In November of that year, Davis 
published a repudiation of the Fowler 
article, acknowledging the contribution 
of “the indefatigable researcher James O. 
Hall” 

As his investigative articles began ap- 
pearing in newspapers and magazines, 
Hall found himself consulted frequently 
on the assassination and on Lincoln ar- 
chival material. He was invited to lecture 


Top: John Wilkes Booth; bottom: Ford’s Theatre, site of the assassination. 
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in college classes and to historical groups 
and has appeared as an expert on the as- 
sassination on a number of television 
programs. In 1997 he was awarded an 
honorary doctorate in history from Lin- 
coln College in Lincoln, Illinois. 

“The word just gets around. People 
find out you are looking into it, and they 
want to know what you are doing.” And 
his opinions began to carry more and 
more weight. 

For example, there is a myth that 
John Wilkes Booth was not shot in Ri- 
chard Garrett’s barn in the early morn- 
ing of April 26, 1865, but rather escaped 
to wander the earth and die a suicide on 
January 13, 1903, at Enid, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, in a cheap hotel under the alias 
David E. George. Conspiracy buffs sued 
Green Mount Cemetery in Baltimore to 
force the cemetery to allow them to ex- 
hume a body buried there as John Wilkes 
Booth. The idea was to conduct various 


= —— 


Both from the collection of Ed Steers, Jr. 


forensic tests to prove that the remains 
were not those of Booth. “With others, I 
was called by the cemetery as an expert 
witness about the death and burial of 
Booth, and to show that he was, in fact, 
buried in Green Mount Cemetery.” The 
judge who tried the case found that 
Booth was indeed buried in Green 
Mount and refused to order the exhu- 
mation. 

Hall is often asked for advice by 
people about to purchase a Civil War or 
assassination document or artifact that 
they fear might be a fake or forgery. 
“People get in touch with me when they 
are worried a fraud or scam is going on. 
Sometimes they don’t like it when I ex- 
pose the fakes.” He recently received a 
photograph of a gun that a collector was 
interested in purchasing. On the gun were 
carved the initials JWB. A claim had been 
made that the gun had belonged to John 
Wilkes Booth, and that documents that 
came with it proved as much. It turned 
out to be a fake. It takes time to follow 
up with these interesting puzzles but no 
one has ever offered to pay him for his 
time. “I wouldn’t take it anyway!” 

In 1998 Hall was kept busy with 
an appeal by a relative of Dr. Samuel 
A. Mudd to have the doctor’s convic- 
tion for his part in the assassination 
plot set aside. It was claimed that the 
military commission that convicted 
Mudd lacked jurisdiction over civil- 
ians. Hall, with friend and fellow his- 
torian Ed Steers, attacked the claim and 
presented overwhelming evidence 
against Dr. Mudd, leaving no doubt in 


Collection of Surratt House Museum 


Collection of Ed Steers, Jr. 


Dr. Samuel A. Mudd. 
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Pages from Hall’s “Veiled Lady: The Saga of Sarah Slater,” NéS, volume 3, #6, ane 2000. 
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most minds that Mudd was deeper into 
the plot than he ever admitted. 


+ + + 
HALL HAD RETIRED from government ser- 


vice in 1972. At the time, he was director 
of the Labor Department Branch of Wage 
Determination. Upon his retirement, Hall 
looked forward to the opportunity of 
doing more investigation. “I was free to 
go where I wanted, and I had a sufficient 
income to do it.” 

In 1975 he published “The Saga of 
Sarah Slater,” an article on a mysterious 
Confederate courier who carried mes- 
sages between the Confederate States and 
Canada in the later years of the war. The 
story appeared in a local newspaper in 
1975 and was reprinted in the January 
and February 1982 issues of the Surratt 
Society News. Sarah Slater’s name appears 
in the records of the trial of the Lincoln 
assassination conspirators and in the 
1867 trial of John H. Surratt. She is de- 
scribed in testimony as a French-speak- 
ing woman who traveled back and forth 
between Richmond and Montreal with 
messages. She is also mentioned in the 
diary of General Edwin G. Lee when he 
was Confederate commissioner to 
Canada in late 1864 and early 1865. Then 
she disappeared off the face of the earth, 
never to be seen or heard of again—for 
over one hundred years. 

Hall’s research is detailed and thor- 
ough, but he is the first to admit that luck 
sometimes plays a part. Sarah Slater was 
the farthest thing from his mind when he 
was looking for information on another 
name in the assassination story, Senator 
Lafayette S. Foster. Hall was in Hartford, 
Connecticut, searching the microfilm files 
of the Hartford Courantand the Hartford 
Evening Press. In a June 1865 issue of the 
Courant he found a small typeset letter 
in which a correspondent was asking for 
information about Sarah Slater. 

“I found this small reference to Sa- 
rah Slater, and that’s all it took. I had been 
looking for information on her for years. 
The information I found was divided be- 
tween the two newspapers. The Slater 
family had eventually moved to North 
Carolina, and I had to go to North Caro- 
lina to search. So it was really an accident. 
Luck. Luck tends to come to the guy who 

is digging. You have to be around where 
luck can happen.” The Sarah Slater story 
is still one of the great mysteries of the 
Civil War. An updated version of Hall’s 


article appeared in the June 2000 issue 
of North & South. 

Another episode that illustrates 
Hall’s research techniques concerns the 
missing pages from the so-called “diary” 
of John Wilkes Booth. Over the years 
there have been many theories concern- 
ing the missing pages, and many fabri- 
cations of them have appeared. In fact 
the explanation of the missing pages is 
quite straightforward. In the early 
months of 1865 Booth kept an 1864 di- 
ary in his pocket, in which to make notes, 
and he tore pages out when he wished 
to leave someone a message. When he 
died at Garrett’s farm, this diary was 
found on his body. By delving into the 
transcript of John Suratt’s trial, Hall was 
able to demonstrate that this was the 
manner in which Booth used the diary, 
and to discover the contents of two of 
the missing pages. 

“Two of those pages came up at the 
1867 trial of John Surratt in the hands of 
attorney Edwards Pierrepont who was 
drafted by the government to prosecute 
Surratt. He had them—the two pages 
from the diary. Both pages were used for 
notes written by Booth to Dr. Richard 
Stuart, a wealthy Virginian. I have tran- 
scripts of both of them. They haven't 
been seen since the trial. They just dis- 
appeared. I suspect that some person said 
‘Hey, this would make an interesting sou- 
venir!’ You won't find many of the exhib- 
its from the John Surratt trial. Surratt was 
tried in a civil court in the District of 
Columbia. The other conspirators were 
tried in a military court and the military 
was a little more careful about preserv- 


ing evidence.” 
* % 


OVER THE YEARS, Hall has developed a 
network of contacts and sources. People 
are frequently contacting him by phone 
or mail with questions on the assassina- 
tion and on the Civil War. “I always an- 
swer them, and there’s a reason for that. 
I find that I get as much as I give. And 
that is not always the philosophy of some 
writers who don’t allow their research to 
be available. With me, nothing is held 
back. Another reason for that is that I can 
call in the favors sometimes. If I need 
some help, I can call someone and ask. 
It’s a good idea. It works for me. I get all 
sorts of odd letters.” 

After fifty years of research, Hall’s ar- 
chives are quite extensive, filling closets 
and several filing cabinets in his McLean, 


Virginia, apartment. Hall makes use of 
what he calls his ‘throw files. “I give it a 
name, like Lafayette C. Baker, and every- 
thing I find out about that man that re- 
lates to him in any way, I throw it in there. 
It is not sorted. What that means is I don’t 
throw anything away. The reason I do so 
is that things come around again. When 
I find something I never throw it away. 
Now, this is important to anyone doing 


NE OF JAMES HALL’S early achieve- 

ments was a thorough investigation 

of the John Wilkes Booth escape 
route from Washington after the assassi- 
nation on April 14, 1865. This project led 
to a relationship with the Surratt House 
Museum in Clinton, Maryland, in 1975, 
the year the museum opened. The empha- 
sis of the museum is the history and cul- 
ture of nineteenth century Maryland, par- 
ticularly the Civil War years, and the story 
of the family of John and Mary Surratt, 
who became entangled in the conspiracy 
surrounding the Lincoln assassination. 

“[ had gone out and mapped Booth’s 
route through Maryland into Virginia,” 
says Hall. “I connected people with the 
sites. Other people had done this before, 
but it was inaccurate.” 

Laurie Verge, director of the Surratt 
House Museum, remembers first meet- 
ing Hall twenty-six years ago. “He had 
come to speak to the volunteers who were 
going to be giving tours at the museum. 
He was sort of our history professor that 
night. He is such a pleasant breath of sun- 
shine. He just so willingly shares every- 
thing. And if he doesn’t know the answer 
to a question he will dig into his files. His 


research. You don’t throw your notes 
away. Ever. Because the train will come 
back around. And the thing you throw 
away is the very thing you need later. If 
anyone looks in any of my files they'll 
wonder what kind of researcher do we 
have here. But I know what is in the files.” 
His files are available to any serious re- 


Surratt House Museum 


searcher. He refers also to “having tea” 
with his characters. “That means that I 
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is probably one of the most analytical 
minds I have ever come across. And also, 
I don’t know how to say this, he doesn’t 
care whether anybody is guilty or inno- 
cent. He goes where the facts tell him. 
In my estimation, he never tries to form 
an opinion until after he has examined 
everything in minute detail. 

“Everybody assumed that the 
Surratt Museum was going to come out 
fighting, saying that Mary Surratt was a 
poor innocent victim. It absolutely 
amazes people that we don't. That is one 
thing he has instilled in the volunteers 
all the way through, and that is—be ob- 
jective! Mr. Hall is not an advocate. 

“No, I am not an advocate.” says 
Hall. “I have no causes. Advocacy will 
ruin you. When people become advo- 
cates they lose their objectivity. That isn’t 
the way you do it. You gather up your 
information and then you go where that 
takes you.” 

Hall has promised to leave some of 
his papers to the Surratt Museum, which 
has purchased an adjacent property to 
convert into a research center that will 
carry his name. The center is due to be 
completed this spring. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


1. This Confederate guerrilla leader’s skull 
was finally reburied in the family cem- 
etery plot in Ohio in 1992. 

2. Known as Pea Ridge in the North, what 
did the South call the battle? 

3. This engagement was the first of the 
Seven Days Battles. 

4. Confederates based in Canada raided 
this Vermont town in 1864. 

5. Colonel James A. Mulligan of the 23rd 
Illinois made a name for himself after 
defending this Missouri city in Septem- 
ber 1861. 

6. The Union general pictured below was 

killed in 1873 during negotiations with 

the Modoc Indians. 


LIBRARY 


TEASER QUESTION: Why is Lieutenant 
Marcellus E. Jones famous? 


THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 are on 
page 94. If you know the answer to the 
teaser question, send it to NORTH & 
SOUTH, 33756 Black Mountain Road, 
Tollhouse, CA 93667. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the North & 
South hat will win a free book prize. 


WE HAVE NO WINNER! 


The Teaser question in volume 5, #1, 
was “This 1862 law was called by detrac- 
tors ‘the terror of all free states’” Many 
readers suggested the “Conscription Act,” 
or the “Confiscation Act,’ but no one sub- 
mitted the correct answer: The Internal 
Revenue Act. This act levied taxes on a wide 
range of goods and services, and created 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Perhaps at 
this time of the year we are all in denial. 


want to learn more about them than I 
need to know. Because you can write with 
confidence if you know too much.” 

“T have done lots of what I call chas- 
ing rabbits. For example, Booth’s prosti- 
tute girlfriend Ella Starr: I have a large 
file on that woman, but I haven't the fog- 
giest notion what happened to her. I have 
searched all over the country. Booth 
brought her to Washington in December 
1864 and installed her in a cathouse, in 
fact her sister’s cathouse. I know she was 
living as late as 1880. Her mother left her 
acemetery plot in her will. But she didn’t 
get buried in that plot.” 


+ + OF 
HALL’S RESEARCH over the past forty 


years has led him to the conclusion that 
the Confederate government was deeply 
involved in planning and carrying out 
some sort of strike against President Lin- 
coln. The conventional wisdom is that 
John Wilkes Booth acted independently, 
with his small group, to kill Lincoln. He 
is supposed to have done this out of frus- 
tration, without the approval of the Con- 
federate government. Historians have 
usually argued that members of the Con- 
federate government were gentlemen and 
would not have involved themselves in 
something that might be considered ille- 
gal or immoral, such as assassination. 
Hall came to realize that the facts did 
not support that view. In 1977 he had a 
chance meeting with General William 
Tidwell, recently retired from the CJA 
and experienced in intelligence opera- 
tions. Tidwell had purchased land in Vir- 
ginia, land which was rumored to be the 
location of one of Booth’s camp sites 
along his escape route from Washington. 
He had long had an interest in the assas- 
sination and had been told of James Hall’s 
knowledge of it. He approached Hall for 
advice, and Hall was able to convince 
Tidwell that the rumors were untrue. 
“General Tidwell decided to look 
into the Booth connection on his own. 
This was right up his alley, as a retired 
CIA man. So he came back for more in- 
formation and we eventually enticed 
David W. Gaddy to join us. Gaddy had 
worked with the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, and had been doing research on 
the Confederate Signal Corps. The three 
of us soon began to put material together 
on the assassination, and eight years later 
we finished the book. Tidwell and Gaddy 
had the skill of knowing how to approach 
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intelligence operations and evaluate 
them. So we just pooled our skills. The 
result was Come Retribution.”® 

Noted Lincoln scholar William 
Hanchett points out the importance of 
Come Retribution. “Extraordinary as it 
seems, Come Retribution is the first schol- 
arly book on the assassination ever pub- 
lished. I am quite sure it is the most pro- 
foundly revisionist book ever published 
in American history. It is forcing a whole 
rewrite of the Civil War.” 

Hall acknowledges that not everyone 
is in agreement with the conclusions ar- 
rived at in Come Retribution. “Our book 
reaches conclusions based largely on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Some critics think 
that it is not enough. But there isn’t any 
question: that is what they [the Confed- 
erate government] intended to do. Some 
people think that circumstantial evidence 
is never enough without confessions. Of 
course, you try to tell them that in clan- 
destine operations you don’t write any- 
thing down. You know that the Confed- 
erate government is not going to make a 
list of their agents. This is awfully hard 
to explain to people, especially college 
professors... There are certain things we 
may never know with certainty. There is 
a difference between knowing and know- 
ing with certainty. Historians can take an 
educated guess; scientists cannot.” 

At age eighty-nine James O. Hall 
continues avidly to research the various 
plots against Lincoln. He is presently 
completing a manuscript for a book on 
Lincoln’s trip by train through Baltimore 
which resulted in his embarrassing entry 
into Washington in disguise. On the back 
burner is another manuscript started 
many years ago titled “Murder At Ford’s 
Theatre.” 


KIERAN MCAULIFFE has had a life- 
long interest in the American Civil War 
and Abraham Lincoln. He lives in 
Toronto, Ontario. 


NOTES 

1, Otto Eisenschiml, Why Was Lincoln Mur- 
dered? (Grossat & Dunlap, 1937). 

2. Clara Laughlin, The Death Of Lincoln, 
Doubleday (Page & Company, 1909). 

3. David Miller Dewitt, The Judicial Murder 
of Mary Surratt (Macmillan Co., 1895). 

4, George S. Bryan, The Great American Myth 
(Americana House, reprint 1995). 

5. Jim Bishop, The Day Lincoln Was Shot 
(Harper & Brothers, 1953). 

6. William Tidwell, James O. Hall and David 
Gaddy, Come Retribution (University Press 
of Mississippi, 1988). 


Civil War Society News 2002 PROGRAM 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF YORK COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Confederates under generals Jubal Early and John Gordon parade through York, Pennsylvania, 
June 28, 1863, just prior to the Battle of Gettysburg. 


ye ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 18-20, 2002 J 4 
oe 


= COULD THE CONFEDERACY HAVE WON? 


FOLLOWING OUR SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM OF BATTLEFIELD TOURS IN 2001, we 
are putting on three very special tours and a major conference in 2002. This first annual 
conference will be held the weekend of October 18-20 at the recently renovated Comfort 
Inn Conference Center in midtown Richmond. The theme will be the most fundamental 
question of all—“Could the Confederacy have won?”—and leading historians will give 
presentations and lead discussion groups on the politics of the Confederacy, its military 
effort, its economy, and the home front, and on how well the nascent nation mobilized its 
resources. 


Taking part will be Gary Gallagher, John Simon, William Freehling, and John Clark; 
other names will be announced shortly. The conference will be the first major get together 
of society members for three years, and we anticipate an attendance of at least one 
hundred—a great opportunity to spend time with fellow buffs. There will be a side trip on 
Sunday to Pamplin Park Civil War Museum. 


(559) 855-8636 yw Ne 


CALL OR WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS AND MORE INFORMATION Mee ee 
The Civil War Society, 33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 wae 
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2002 Battlefield Tours 


NORTH ANNA/COLD HARBOR, May 24-26 BRANDY STATION, 


This tour covers Grant’s final attempt to destroy the Army of Northern June 28-30 
Virginia in battle before accepting the inevitability of a long drawn out siege. 
The tour will be led by Gordon Rhea, whose knowledge of the battle is incom- 
parable (see article last issue) and who is—as participants in last year’s Wilder- 
ness/Spotsylvania tour will testify —among the most pleasant battlefield guides 
one could hope to meet. The tour includes visits to many normally inacces- 
sible sites on private land, as well as to the well preserved Confederate trench 
lines. Saturday will be spent touring the North Anna battlefield—including 
the position of Lee’s famous “inverted V,” and Sunday will devoted to the ill- ford’ ones » 

ord’s struggle with “Rooney” Lee, as re- 


fated field at Cold Harbor. : ; 
vealed by recently discovered after action 
Tour base: Comfort Inn Conference Center, Richmond. reports. Not just a tour—an historical 
breakthrough! Then on Sunday visit ma- 
jor sites of the Army of the Potomac’s win- 
ter 1863-1864 encampment, including 
privately owned antebellum homes which 
were used as headquarters by Grant, 
Meade, Sedgwick, etc. This will be the 
most complete, detailed tour of the battle- 
field ever given. Tour leaders: “Bud” Hall 
(who is leading the efforts to save the 
battlefield) and author Pat Brennan, au- 
thor of this issue’s article on the Battle. 


Tour the scene of the greatest cavalry 
battle of the Civil War, and follow the 
course of the battle in detail as thousands 
of cavalrymen vied for control of the field. 
Visit parts of the battlefield—the Union 
right, the Confederate left—never before 
visited by a tour group, and follow Bu- 


BOTH LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Tour base: Holiday Inn, Culpeper. 
Left: a pontoon bridge spanning the North Anna at 


Jericho Mill. Below: Alfred R. Waud’s drawing of the 
“bloody angle” —Lee’s famous “inverted V.’ 
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Above: an Edwin Forbes drawing of a Confederate 
signal station near Beverley Ford. 
Right: quartermasters of John Sedgwick’s VI Corps 
at an ambulance camp, near Brandy Station. 


VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN, 
September 13-15 


Grant’s masterpiece, the campaign that split the 
Confederacy in two. Sites to be visited include 
Chickasaw Bayou, Grant’s canal, the USS Cairo 
Museum, Champion Hill, Big Black River, and 
the battlefield park itself. Tour leaders park his- 
torian Terry Winschel and retired brigadier 
general Parker Hills. General Hills has con- 
ducted scores of staff rides for such groups as 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS — 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY Whe 3 : 


the Green Berets and US Marines. In 2001 he founded Battle Focus, which 
has the training mission of developing ethical and effective leaders and 
enhancing teamwork through on-the-ground battle and leader studies. 
Whether your interest is strategy or tactics, this promises to be an out- 
standing tour. Tour base: Battlefield Inn, Vicksburg. 


COST 


The cost for each tour is the same: 
$499 for Civil War Society members* 
($799 for nonmembers), $449 if 
booked by March 15. Cost includes 
.) two days full board at hotel, and all 
entrance fees. (Nonresidential rates 
available.) Reserve your places (first 
come, first served). 


CALL OR WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS 
AND MORE INFORMATION 


= ihe (559) 855-8636 


THE CIVIL WAR SOCIETY 
33756 Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, CA 93667 
* Annual membership $39.95, includes 7-issue 


Above: Theodore R. Davis’ sketch of Grant and Pemberton meeting subscription to North & South. Existing subscribers simply 
under a flag of truce. Top: John C. Pemberton (left) and U.S. Grant. add $10.00 to become members of the Society. 
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Heroes of a 
Divided Nation 


Brian. Direk CIVIL WAR 


ey Sis 
FINCOLVeDAVIS Pos + tig 
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Louis S. Gerteis 


While God Is Lincoin and Davis 
Marching On Imagining America, 

The Religious World of 1809-1865 

Civil War Soldiers Brian R. Dirck 


Steven E. Woodworth “This is intellectual history at its most 
stimulating.” —William C. Davis, 
author of Jefferson Davis: The Man and 
His Hour 


GEN. ULYSSES $. GRANT GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Actual Photographs 
Collector's items you'll cherish 
through the years 
These satin-finish, antiqued prints were pro- 
duced from archive negatives. They are 
faithful reproductions of the original glass 
plates made by Mathew Brady and other 

photographers of the Civil War era. 


“A genuine contribution to the literature 
on the world of Civil War soldiers.” 
—James M. McPherson, author of 


Battle Cry of Freedom “Provides fascinating new insights into 


the personalities and policies of Lincoln 
and Davis. In the process, it explores the 
crucial issue of national identity that 
served as the fulcrum of nineteenth- 
century politics—and social psychology. 
Innovative, insightful, and well- 
written, it offers a fresh perspective on 
some of the oldest issues in American 
history.”—David Shi, author of 
America: A Narrative History 

American Political Thought 


author of Stonewall Jackson: The Man, 344 pages, 2 photographs, Cloth $34.95 
The Soldier, The Legend 


Modern War Studies Civil War St. Louis 
392 pages, Cloth $29.95 ’ , 
Louis S. Gerteis 


Grant’s Lieutenants “The bloody divisions created by the 


From Cairo to Vicksburg Civil War were deeper and higher in 
the Union slave states, where Americans 


Edited by were divided from the beginning and 
Steven E. Woodworth where there were numerous civil wars 
within the Civil War. Nowhere is this 
more true than in St. Louis. And no 
one has told the story of St. Louis's 
civil wars better than Louis Gerteis. ... 
A triumph.” —Ira Berlin, author of 


“Tough-minded exposition, veins of wit, 
and arresting insights make this highly 
accessible, dazzling work a delight and 
inspiration to read."——Bertram Wyatt- 
Brown, author of The Shaping of 
Southern Culture: Honor, Grace, and War 

“A sweeping study that moves to the 
forefront of all books treating faith 
among Johnny Rebs and Billy 
Yanks.”—-James I. Robertson, Jr., 


Each portrait measures 11x14 inches, the 
perfect framing size for your office or den. 


A unique Christmas gift for the Civil War buff. 


Your choice of a single portrait 

Your choice of three portraits 

Your choice of six portraits 

Your choice of any ten portraits 

No charge for postage or handing. Satisfection guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


National Heritage Arts 
8301 Alvord St. 
McLean, VA 22102 

Sirs: Enclogad is my check for §. . Please send 
the portrait(s) | have indicated below. 
—President Abraham Gen. George E. Pickett 

Uncoin _—Gen. Plerre G. T. 
—President Jefferson Davis Beauregard 
—Gon. Ulyeses 8. Grant —Gen. James EB. 
Gan. Robert E. Lee (“Jeb”) Stuart 
—Gen. Thomas J, — Gen. Richard §. Ewell 
(‘Stonewall’) Jackson © __Gen. Ambrose P. Hill 

—Gon. Witla T. Sherman  _Gen. Jubal A. Early 
Gen. George G. Meade —Gen. John Bell Hood 
—Gen. George B. McClellan __ Gen. Fitzhugh Lee 
—Gen. Philip H. Sheridan —Gen. John Brown Gordoa 
—Adm, David D. Porter —Gen. Evander Metvor Law 
Gen. Joseph Hooker _—Gen, Wade Hampton 
—Gen. Nathan Bedford Forrest __Gen, John C. Breckinridge 
—Col, John 8. Moshy — Gen. Witam Mahone 


“In the long run, the relationships 
commanders forge with subordinates 
are no less important than the decisions 
they make on a battlefield. Informed, 


insightful and sometimes surprising, : 
these eleven essays extend and revise Many Thousands Gone: The First Two 


our perspective on Grant during the Centuries of Slavery in North America 


first three years of the Civil War. Highly | Modern War Studies 
recommended.”—Mark Grimsley, 416 pages, 24 photographs, Cloth $34.95 


author of The Hard Hand of War 


Modern War Studies 
272 pages, Cloth $29.95 


Available at bookstores or from the press. 
VISA and MasterCard accepted. 


University Press of Kansas 


2501 West 15th Street « Lawrence KS 66049 
Phone (785) 864-4155 ® Fax (785) 864-4586 
www.kansaspress.ku.edu 
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LINCOLN’S VIRTUES 
An Ethical Biography 
By William Lee Miller (New York: Alfred A 
Knopf, 2002. Pp. xvi, 515, index, notes, 2 app. 
$30.00, ISBN 0-375-40158-X). 


William Lee Miller, a scholar of ethics at 
the University of Virginia, offers a fresh per- 
spective on the man about whom more has 
been written than any other American. The 
heart of Miller’s original and thought-pro- 
voking argument is that Abraham Lincoln’s 
greatness was rooted in his unique moral 
character. From childhood, Lincoln separated 
himself from his peers: unlike most of the 
young men with whom he grew up on 
the Indiana and Illinois frontiers, Lin- 
coln chose not to hunt, drink, chew 
tobacco, join a church, aspire to own 
land, or vote for Andrew Jackson. He 
recognized at an early age that he was 
smarter than almost everyone around 
him, and he determined to make his 
mark through intellectual rather than 
manual labor. As a legislator, lawyer, 
politician, and eventually president, 
Miller argues, Lincoln continued to re- 
ject certain conventional behaviors, an 
aspect of his moral character that took 
on national significance in the slavery 
controversy of the 1850s, when he re- 
jected both the self-serving moral perfection- 
ism of the abolitionists and the endemic rac- 
ism of white Illinois. 

Miller thus directly engages the claims re- 
cently advanced by Lerone Bennett that Lin- 
coln was a racist who had no fundamental dis- 
agreement with slavery. Miller points out that 
Lincoln’s lifelong sympathy for the underdog, 
from the turtles that his playmates were tor- 
turing with hot coals to the slaves that he saw 
being sent down the Ohio River in 1841, made 
him (in Lincoln’s words) “naturally anti-sla- 
very.” If he was not an abolitionist pressing 
for the immediate end of the institution, 
Miller suggests, it is because he adopted an 
ethic of consequences, rejecting positions that 
were theoretically pure but politically impos- 
sible, in favor of those more likely to lead to 
good, if limited, outcomes in the real world. 
Miller’s comment on a criticism of Lincoln 
written by Albert Beveridge applies equally 
well to Bennett’s work: “Because this man has 
been elevated so high—turned into such a tal- 
ismanic moral hero—any human complex- 
ity in his conduct as one actually examines 
the details, any deviation from the simple 
story line, comes as a shock and induces over- 
reaction.” (p. 310) 


Michael Vorenberg 


> 


Reviews 

As he did in Arguing About Slavery, his 
splendid volume on the Gag Rule controversy, 
Miller discusses complex issues in an acces- 
sible and even informal tone. After quoting 
William Herndon’s famous description of 
Lincoln’s ambition as “a little engine that knew 
no rest,” he writes, “When you read a steady 
diet of Lincoln interpretations and you see on 
the page the word ‘ambition, you say to your- 
self, Here comes that engine again, and sure 
enough, the quotation from Herndon comes 
chugging along soon thereafter.” (p. 65) Of the 
dozens of books on Lincoln that will come 
chugging along this year (as every year), this 

is one worth reading. 
—Gerald J. Prokopowicz, 
The Lincoln Museum, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


THE 


YOUNG 
EAGLE 


KENNETH J. WINKLE 


FINAL FREEDOM 
The Civil War, The Abolition of Slavery, 
And the Thirteenth Amendment 
By Michael Vorenberg (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 2001. Pp. xviii , 305, 
$29.95 ISBN 0-521-65267-7). 


The origins of one of the most important 
documents in American History have long 
been ignored by historians because they 
seemed so obvious. There was no doubt to 
most Americans that the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was the inevitable 
result of the Civil War and thus merited only 
a cursory examination. Now in one of the most 
compelling studies I have ever seen on eman- 
cipation, Professor Michael Vorenberg has 
written both a literary and intellectual classic. 

This monograph not only demonstrates 
that the emancipation of African Americans 
was neither inevitable, nor were its implica- 
tions understood by its initiators, its detrac- 
tors, or others who have looked at that consti- 
tutional amendment over the years. 

Vorenberg asserts that the amendment 
was not “a well-planned measure with an 

agreed-upon purpose,” but rather was a “by- 


product of, and catalyst for, three distinct but 
related developments.” These were in order: 
(1) the struggle with the “realities of emanci- 
pation”; (2) the remarkable “fluidity of party 
politics” during the Civil War; and (3) a 
reconceptualization of Americans’ notion of 
the Constitution. 

Eventually, according to Vorenberg, sup- 
porters and opponents of African American 
rights (natural and civil), emancipationists, 
proponents and opponents of citizenship for 
African Americans, Democrats, Republicans, 
Unionists, and others could be found on all 
sides of the proposal to use the Constitution 
and its amending process to secure the per- 
manent end of race slavery in the United 
States. 

In addition to this remarkably lucid ac- 
count of the origins and adoption of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment, Vorenberg describes the 
actions of all groups who influenced or who 
were affected by this important, but 
neglected, document. This study in- 
corporates, in an important and 
meaningful way, the actions and in- 
fluence of the group most immedi- 
ately affected by emancipation, Afri- 
can Americans. While he does not 
overestimate their influence or im- 
portance, neither does he neglect 
them, nor see them merely as passive 
bystanders who gratefully received 
the gift of freedom from their white 
and powerful friends. 

In short, this is an important, highly 
readable book that should be of in- 
terest to every intelligent American 
interested in the Civil War, African Americans, 
Constitutional developments, or party poli- 
tics during the nation’s struggle to end slavery. 
It is a powerful read and difficult to put down. 

—Roger D. Bridges 
Rutherford B. Hayes Presidential Center 
Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio 


THE YOUNG EAGLE 
The Rise of Abraham Lincoln 
By Kenneth J. Winkle (Dallas: Taylor Trade 
Publishing, 2001. Pp. 395, $28.95, 
ISBN 0-87833-255-3). 


Joshua Speed, closest friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, compared him to a young eagle, 
whose career seemed “more like fiction than 
fact.” Only “a genius like his could have ac- 
complished so much, and none but a govern- 
ment like ours could produce such a man.” In 
this important new study of Lincoln’s early life, 
Kenneth J. Winkle combines social history 
with biography to place the man in context. 

Lincoln’s law partner William H. Herndon 
had tried to do much the same thing by writ- 
ing to Lincoln’s acquaintances in Kentucky, 
Indiana, and New Salem to inquire about 
popular customs and practices as well as bio- 
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graphical information about his “young eagle.” 
But Herndon never succeeded in assimilating 
this information, nor could he have shared 
Winkle’s scholarly perspective informed by 
years of research into the region’s culture. 

For example, twenty-one men tried to es- 
tablish stores in the backwoods settlement at 
New Salem where only one store proved suc- 
cessful. Lincoln turns out to resemble closely 
other failed merchants, some of whom fled 
the state while others returned to farming. 
Lincoln alone went on to a successful legal 
career. Similarly, Winkle illuminates the so- 
cial context of the middle-class Lincoln mar- 
riage in which Lincoln “enjoyed tremendous 
prestige within the public sphere that dimin- 
ished the moment he stepped inside his own 
home. Mary, by contrast, enjoyed a domestic 
authority that dissolved the moment she 
stepped outside her own front door.” Al- 
though the Lincolns had troubles, Winkle 
states that not a single Springfield couple 
headed by a professional like Lincoln divorced 
during the decade before the Civil War as op- 
posed to 1.3 percent overall and nine percent 
of officeholders. 

Artfully combining both contemporary 
and reminiscent comment with census data, 
Winkle portrays Lincoln as a representative 
man, “a classic middle-class professional.” As 
such, he acquired “a sense of white superior- 
ity that would be difficult or even impossible 
to overcome. This prejudice stayed with him 
until his death.” Perhaps; yet this same Lin- 
coln made opposition to the extension of sla- 
very the centerpiece of his political faith as he 
soared toward immortality. A great deal of 
Lincoln’s thought and behavior yields to analy- 
sis of his environment, yet much still evades 
any social historian. —John Y. Simon 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


THE SLAVEHOLDING REPUBLIC 
An Account of the United States 
Government’s Relations to Slavery 
By Don E. Fehrenbacher, completed and 
edited by Ward M. McAfee (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2001. Pp. 466, 
$35.00, ISBN 0-19-514177-6). 


Call it the period of malign neglect. From 
the time the Constitution was adopted in 
1787, Americans had seen their government 
increasingly knuckle under to slave interests. 
Acquiescing to slaveholders, slave runners, 
and slave brokers was a way of keeping the 
peace between the sections, and Southerners 
had become so accustomed to getting what 
they wanted that when they lost power in 
1860 to an antislavery Republican named 
Abraham Lincoln, they saw secession as the 
only way of maintaining their peculiar insti- 
tution. The South’s decision to leave the 
Union in response to Lincoln’s election 
prompted what remains the most cataclysmic 
war in American history. 
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In 1787, the Founding Fathers never imag- 
ined slavery would lead to such a bloody out- 
come. To the contrary, they thought slavery 
would die out over time. The Constitution it- 
self bears out that idea, the eminent historian 
Don E. Fehrenbacher argues in this posthu- 
mously published book (a former graduate 
student, Ward M. McAfee, finished the manu- 
script and handled the editing chores). Tak- 
ing on a widely held belief, Fehrenbacher says 
that the constitution was not proslavery. It was 
not antislavery, either. Rather, he says, it was 
neutral on the question. 


bike 


SovrehoWlng 


Resablcd 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE UNITED STATES 
DOVERRMEMT'S RELATIONS TO SLAVERY 


DON E. FEHRENBACHER 


COMPLETED AND COLTER OT WARD © Beare 


So how did the country head down the 
slippery slope that led to war? Looking at sev- 
eral crucial policy areas—the creation of Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a city open to slaveholders; 
international relations; the slave trade; the fight 
over returning fugitive slaves; and slavery in 
the territories—Fehrenbacher and McAfee 
show how a series of small, often independent 
decisions snowballed into an enormous and 
tragic problem for the nation. This book is 
particularly successful in demonstrating that 
not only policy-makers were at fault for repeat- 
edly caving to the slaveholding interests; more 
crucial, perhaps, were the men who were 
charged with upholding the laws, the petty 
bureaucrats and military officers who ranged 
from lax or lazy to wholly negligent in their 
enforcement. By the time people in the North 
woke up to the proslavery direction the gov- 
ernment had taken, Southerners were well ac- 
customed to favorable treatment from Wash- 
ington for their institution. That made the 
growing strength of the antislavery movement 
all the more bitter and surprising to them. 

The Slaveholding Republicis a careful study 
of the relationship of the federal government 
to slavery, but it largely overlooks one crucial 
factor in the slaveowners’ policy successes, 
namely, the number of slaveholders who oc- 
cupied crucial positions within the govern- 
ment. As James M. McPherson points out in 
Ordeal by Fire: The Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion (Boston: 2001, pp. 144-45), Southerners 


controlled not just the Democratic Party but 
also the presidency, the Supreme Court, and 
the jobs of House speaker and Senate presi- 
dent pro tem. It is bewildering that Fehren- 
bacher, a historian of the first rank, did not 
bring this fact more to the fore, but in spite of 
that slight, The Slaveholding Republic remains 
a must-read for anyone interested in why the 
Civil War came. —Jennifer L. Weber 

Princeton University 


TOO YOUNG TO DIE 
Boy Soldiers of the Union Army, 
1861-1865 
By Dennis M. Keesee (Huntington, WV: 
Blue Acorn Press, 2001. Pp. 295, $35.00, 
ISBN 1-885033-28-1). 


After purchasing a box of photographs at 
a 1983 auction and discovering an image of a 
thirteen-year-old soldier of the 43rd Ohio, 
author Keesee became interested in the haunt- 
ing images of young soldiers of the Civil War. 
Their beardless and innocent faces contrasted 
greatly with the older soldiers who made up 
the bulk of the Union army and navy. Over 
the years, Keesee did a great amount of re- 
search in unit collections, newspapers, and 
other published books and articles. 

The result is this pleasing compilation ac- 
companied by 213 photographs and illustra- 
tions, many reproduced for the first time. 
Keesee surveyed existing works that presented 
statistical data pinpointing the actual number 
of soldiers under the legal age of nineteen who 
fought for the Union. Although Keesee him- 
self has not arrived at a better figure, his re- 
search indicates that the professed number of 
boys who served is probably greater than the 
government's figures show. Many lied about 
their ages and were not caught, making an 
accurate count almost impossible. Even those 
who applied for pensions years afterward were 
vague about their enlistment ages. 

This book covers both the famous and the 
forgotten. Keesee examines the record of 
Johnny Clem, easily the most well known of 
the youngsters in blue, and presents a balanced 
perspective on Clem’s record versus his own 
claims. Medal of Honor winners include Willie 
Johnson of the 3rd Vermont and William 
Horsfall of the 1st Kentucky. Also covered are 
tales of pranks perpetrated by unruly boys, 
prison experiences, wounded youthful veter- 
ans, those who died young, such as John 
Boulton Young of the 47th Pennsylvania at age 
thirteen, and stories of heroism in combat. 

While Keesee’s book may not be the ex- 
haustive review that some readers may pre- 
fer, he has done Civil War history a great ser- 
vice by filling a gap in the existing literature 
of the war. Attractively packaged and pre- 
sented, this is a wonderful addition to any 

Civil War library. —Richard A. Sauers 
Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin 


Everybody’s favorite 
Blackpowder catalog— 


Dixie Gun Works 


Dixte Gun Works’ 2002 catalog, with 
more than 10,000 items, Is positively the 
most comprehensive source of blackpowder 
firearms and period accessories available. 


BLOOD IMAGE 
Turner Ashby in the Civil War and the 
Southern Mind 
By Paul Christopher Anderson (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 2002. Pp. 250, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-8071-2752-3). 


Post-modernism, broadly defined, has 
made less headway in history departments 
than in other corners of university campuses, 
and in Civil War studies least of all. Paul 
Christopher Anderson’s structuralist exami- 
nation of Confederate cavalryman Turner 
Ashby suggests that even there change is 
forthcoming. Most students of the Civil War 
know Ashby as Stonewall Jackson’s often bril- 
liant cavalry commander during the Valley 
Campaign. Although bold and courageous, 
the independent Ashby constantly tried 
Jackson’s patience with his inattention to dis- 
cipline and command control. Killed near the 
end of the campaign, he was soon forgotten 
everywhere except in the Shenandoah Valley 
itself, where the Ashby myth survived and 
indeed remains strong to this today. It is with 
that legend, rather than with the man him- 
self, that Anderson primarily concerns him- 
self. Readers expecting a traditional biogra- 
phy of Ashby will walk away disappointed, if 
not bumfuzzled, but those willing to set con- 
ventional storytelling aside will discover a 
startlingly original perspective. 
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detective work merits as much praise as his 
deft narrative.”’—Journal of Southern History 


“A groundbreaking account ... Dyer 
correctly focuses on his diarist [Cyrena 
Stone], who hid her miniature Union 
flag in her sugar bowl and had her estate 
ruined by both armies, as the doomed, 
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Deconstructing a host of documentary 
texts about Ashby, Anderson maintains that 
he emerged as the valley’s hero because he 
personally embodied four local cultural traits 
that constantly reinforced each other and ul- 
timately symbolized how valley residents saw 
themselves and the war. He was already a 
fabled horseman in a place where men on 
horseback represented both local elite power 
and knightly symbols of the chivalry to which 
valley whites aspired. Defense of family and 
home were also critical components of the 
chivalric ideal, and there too Ashby, valley na- 
tive and allegedly the sworn avenger of a slain 
brother, symbolized the valley’s justification 
for war. Quiet and almost feminine in repose, 
Ashby the bold, slashing soldier represented 
both domesticity and a romantic savagery that 
embodied the valley’s already fabled pioneer 
past as well as its coming to terms with con- 
temporary bloodshed. Finally, Ashby symbol- 
ized independence, not only from Yankee in- 
vaders but from the Confederate bureaucracy 
as well. According to Anderson, he fought 
more for his valley home than the southern 
nation, and thus manifested the region’s am- 
bivalence toward secession. The real Ashby 
who emerges from the author’s narrative 
meanwhile seems something less than the sum 
of his mythological parts, a bold fighter to be 
sure but one who also craved status, undercut 
superiors, sought violence, and shunned re- 
sponsibility. 
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Anderson occasionally stretches his evi- 
dence to make a point, notably when he at- 
tributes the fall of Ashby’s original regimental 
colonel, Colonel Angus McDonald, to his less- 
than-knightly image rather than his very real 
military failings. He also veers at times toward 
suggesting that the valley thought with one 
mind, an unlikely prospect considering 
Ashby’s prewar suppression of both local 
Unionists and rambunctious Irish laborers. Yet 
overall, Blood Image is not only convincing but 
refreshingly written with jargon-free panache. 
This is a work of some importance. 

—Kenneth W. Noe, 
Auburn University 


GETTYSBURG: DAY THREE 
By Jeffery D. Wert (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 2001). Pp. 448, $27.50, 
ISBN 0-684-85914-9). 


In the massive number of publications 
about the Campaign and Battle of Gettysburg 
there has never been a study of the third day 
of battle, July 3, 1863. Gettysburg was such a 
huge and costly battle that each of its three 
days was a major battle in itself and worthy of 
book-length treatment. Harry Pfanz has pro- 
duced three volumes covering the July 1 and 
July 2 fighting (and the fighting on Culp’s Hill 
on July 3) exhaustively. This year also saw pub- 
lication of an excellent highly detailed study 
of Pickett’s Charge by Earl Hess. But for the 
fighting men who were there, Pickett’s Charge 
was only part, albeit a large part, of the com- 
bat that occurred on July 3. The battle of July 
3 sprawled over some eleven miles, from 
Fairfield, Pennsylvania, to the main battlefield 
at Gettysburg, to a point some three miles east 
of Gettysburg where large bodies of cavalry 
squared off that afternoon. 

Telling the story of this dramatic day in 
any detail is something of a daunting task. 
Jeffery Wert successfully takes up this challenge 
with Gettysburg: Day Three, and has produced 
a volume worthy to stand beside Harry Pfanz’s 
works, There are many things to like about this 
book. Wert draws the reader into the story, 
making this huge event somehow seem per- 
sonal and understandable. He avoids bogging 
down in tactical detail, although there is plenty 
of meat to his narrative, it is presented in a 
manner that both a student of the battle and a 
novice will find it interesting reading. 

Wert begins the story of July 3 on the night 
of July 2, when the planning and preparations 
for the 3rd were made. He then takes the reader 
through the furious fighting on Culp’s Hill on 
the morning of the 3rd, the heavy skirmish- 
ing between Cemetery and Seminary Ridge, 
the planning and execution of the great can- 
nonade and grand Confederate assault upon 
Cemetery Ridge in the afternoon, Farnsworth’s 
Charge, the cavalry battle at Fairfield, and the 
large cavalry engagement east of Gettysburg. 
There are an adequate number of maps, al- 


though the map for the cavalry battle east of 
Gettysburg is mislabeled as a map of the fight- 
ing at Fairfield and South Cavalry Field. There 
is no map for these actions. They would have 
been helpful as neither of these fights are well 
known. 

The author employed an impressive ar- 
ray of primary sources to document the story, 
and uses them appropriately throughout his 
narrative. This is a solid work and well 
worth reading. —D. Scott Hartwig, 

Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


FROM RAIL-SPLITTER TO ICON 
Lincoln’s Image in Illustrated 
Periodicals, 1860-1865 
By Gary L. Bunker (Kent, OH: The Kent State 
University Press, 2001. Pp. 387, illustrations. 
$55.00 cloth, ISBN 0-87338-701-5). 


“Shoddy Lincolnites and Liberty betray- 
ers will get a scorching,” vowed an advertise- 
ment for the magazine Funniest of Phun in 
1864. The next edition would “singe out all 
their Pin Feathers and knock away all their 
underpinning of base and hypocritical pre- 
tensions to serve the dear people with a ven- 
geance.” 

This breathless ad was printed merely to 
describe the newest anti-Lincoln political car- 
toon. The angry prose suggests the power that 
these Civil War-era art weapons once wielded, 
and the anticipation with which they were 
greeted by the “dear people” who constituted 
their audience: picture-hungry home-front 
partisans. 

As the iconic figure of the war, Abraham 
Lincoln became a totem for the brilliantly in- 
ventive, if not always artistically gifted, car- 
toonists who labored for these illustrated 
magazines. With his homely visage, unkempt 
hair, black coat, and giant frame, plus a well- 
known fondness for joke-telling and a per- 
sonal history that included rail-splitting and 
flatboat-steering, Lincoln presented a face, fig- 
ure and curriculum vitae that constituted a 
cartoonist’s dream. It was a dream fulfilled. 

From his nomination to the presidency 
in 1860 to his assassination and martyrdom 
in 1865, Lincoln inspired a wealth of carica- 
ture and cartoons, pro and con alike. For years, 
Lincoln enthusiasts have been familiar with 
the best of these, as featured in pioneering but 
long outdated studies by Rufus Rockwell Wil- 
son and Albert Shaw, or in chapters of books 
by such authors as Stefan Lorant. This re- 
viewer, too, touched on the subject for the 
1984 study, The Lincoln Image, co-authored 
with Mark E. Neely, Jr., and Gabor S. Boritt. 
One critic of the day complained that we had 
featured too few caricatures. But it took an- 
other seventeen years before critics and read- 
ers alike could welcome the first full-length 
study of Lincoln cartoons in half a century. 

Gary L. Bunker’s comprehensive, lavishly 
illustrated book features not only justifiably 


famous images from Harper’s Weekly and 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, but also 
rarely seen, occasionally all-but unknown car- 
toons from both their obscure Northern com- 
petitors and their struggling Confederate 
counterparts. Here is Lincoln the tightrope- 
walker burdened by the omnipresent slave on 
his back; Lincoln as an Uncle Sam-like figure 
in flag-striped trousers; or Lincoln morphed 
into a circus sword-swallower, a hokum-spew- 
ing bartender, an evil serpent, a raccoon cow- 
ering in a tree, even Santa Claus. 

Some of these pictures have not been pub- 
lished since the Civil War, and even the most 
well-read Lincoln enthusiasts are sure to be 
astonished by them. The accompanying text 
is shrewd, sophisticated, and well grounded in 


or a free 


Civil War history and iconography. Less con- 
vincing is a “graphic index for popularity” 
which Bunker has invented as a rating system 
to assess the impact of these pictures. This “all- 
pictures-are-created-equal” system fails to take 
into account the fact that pictures in the more 
popular magazines might be seen by more 
than 100,000 readers; but those in less success- 
ful publications would be exposed to a far 
smaller audience. 

But the overall impact of the book is stag- 
gering: it is simply the biggest, most compre- 
hensive volume ever assembled on Lincoln 
cartoons. And the pictures themselves are, by 
and large, knockouts. If only the publisher 
would have issued each volume with two dust- 
jackets adorned with the fabulous cover im- 
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Grant's Secret Service 
The Intelligence War from 
Belmont to Appomattox 

By William B. Feis 


“The art of war is simple enough,” said 
Ulysses S. Grant. “Find out where your enemy 
is. Get at him as soon as you can. Strike him 
as hard as you can and as often as you can and 
keep moving on.” William B. Feis offers us 
the first scholarly examination of Grant’s first 
principle, the often vexing question of just 
where his enemy was and what he was doing. 
Feis makes the new and provocative 
argument that Grant's use of the Army of the 
Potomac’s Bureau of Military Information 
played a significant role in Lee’s defeat. 
Grant's Secret Service articulately rebuts 
accusations by Grant's detractors that his 
battlefield successes involved little more than 
the bludgeoning of an undermanned and 
outgunned opponent. 
$39.95 cloth 
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age of Gulliver Abe being swarmed by 

Lilliputian office-seekers: one to protect the 

book, the other to frame and display. No Lin- 

coln enthusiast will want to be without this 
outstanding contribution to the field. 

— Harold Holzer 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


BLOOD ON THE MOON 
The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln 
By Edwards Steers, Jr. (The University Press 
of Kentucky, 2001. Pp. xx 400, $29.95, ISBN 
0-8131-2217-1). 


Edward Steers, Jr., has drawn upon the 
transcript of the Lincoln assassination trial and 
related documentation to illuminate the mur- 
der of the sixteenth president. Steers reveals the 
extensive organization element of the Confed- 
erate secret service in southern Maryland, and 
its involvement with Booth from the earliest 
stages of the plot right up to his death. 

Steers further shows that the eight defen- 
dants tried for complicity in the assassination 
were more than just down and out ruffians 
picked up by Booth, each being chosen for their 
special expertise. The author of His Name is 
Still Mudd, Steers also demonstrates that Dr. 
Samuel A. Mudd was much more than a kindly 
country doctor. Steers follows the assassination 
step by step through the planning phase, the 
deed itself, and the resulting pursuit of the as- 
sassin and his cohorts, in a lively, well re- 
searched, and well written narrative. He delves 
deeply into plots previous to Booth’s venture, 
which involved Confederate agents working 
though the network of the “Canadian cabinet.” 
Steers also covers the trial of the conspirators 
and the lengthy and mournful journey of the 
Lincoln funeral train. The book contains twelve 
pages of illustrations and maps as well as notes 
and bibliography. This is a volume that will ap- 
peal to both Civil War buffs and Lincoln as- 
sassination aficionados. —Betty Ownsbey 

Richmond, Virginia 
SD 
BENEATH THE STARRY FLAG 
New Jersey’s Civil War Experience 
By Alan A. Siegel (Piscataway, NJ: Rutgers 
University Press, 2001. Pp. 252, softbound, 
$25.00, ISBN 0-8135-2943-3). 


A welcome addition to the growing recent 
literature on New Jersey and the Civil War, 
Siegel's book presents a variety of primary ac- 
counts by soldiers and civilians that covers the 
entire spectrum of the state’s wartime experi- 
ence. As a state which twice voted against Lin- 
coln and the Republican party, New Jersey has 
sometimes been described as a hotbed of se- 
cession, a sentiment which has oftimes de- 
tracted from the heroic tale of the state’s con- 
tribution to the Federal war effort. 

Siegel is not afraid to print newspaper ac- 
counts written by Lincoln’s detractors, such as 
the Somerset Messenger’s ridiculing of the presi- 
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dent-elect when he stopped in New Jersey en 
route to Washington in 1861. However, these 
views are more than balanced by the support 
letters appearing in newspapers across the state. 
A chapter on the homefront examines the dif- 
fering points of view as New Jerseyans went to 
the polls and exercised their rights. 


Beneath the Starry Flag 


NEW JERSEY’S CIVIL WAR EXPERIENCE 
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Most of the articles are from soldiers in 
the field. Although Siegel uses some published 
unit histories to fill in gaps, much of the book 
is comprised of soldier letters from various 
newspapers. Together, they provide the reader 
with a look at New Jersey units that generally 
fought in the East, although the 33rd New Jer- 
sey, a part of the XX Corps, was present in the 
Atlanta Campaign. Battles covered include 
Roanoke Island, Newbern, Manassas, 
Antietam, Gettysburg, Spotsylvania, and many 
more. This book is a tantalizing compilation 
of period accounts that may goad more re- 
searchers into examining in more detail New 
Jersey’s wartime newspapers. 

—Richard A. Sauers 
Lake Nebagamon, Wisconsin 


Se 
THE BUSINESS OF CAPTIVITY 
INTHE CHEMUNG 
Elmira and its Civil War Prison 
By Michael P. Gray (Kent, OH: Kent State 
University Press, 2001. Pp. 256, $35.00, 
ISBN 0-8733-8708-2). 


Without question, Michael Gray has made 
a positive contribution to the literature on Civil 
War prison camps. Not only does the author 
capture vividly what it was like to be a pris- 
oner at Elmira, he goes beyond previous his- 
torians’ horror chronicles to include detailed 
discussions of how prisoners spent their time, 
the guards’ perspective, and the prison’s eco- 
nomic impact on the community. This broad- 
ened approach to studying Civil War prisons 
is overdue. 

The book’s greatest strength is its revela- 
tion that there was more to prisoners’ experi- 


ences than material suffering and death— 
though Gray does point out that such things 
were, tragically, too common at Elmira. Uti- 
lizing prisoners’ letters, diaries, and memoirs, 
Gray shows the many creative ways inmates 
sought to defeat the chronic problem of bore- 
dom. The author also exposes the vibrant 
prison economy where prisoners traded any- 
thing and everything from food and hand- 
made trinkets to personal services such as 
shaves and haircuts. Such trading was not con- 
fined to the prison, but was conducted be- 
tween prisoners and the local population 
through the guards. Thus Gray captures the 
complexity of the prison community on both 
sides of the stockade. 

The only point readers may question is the 
author’s strong implication that Elmira’s mor- 
tality rate would have been lower except for 
Commissary General of Prisoners Colonel 
William Hoffman, “whose thriftiness did not 
help alleviate the suffering of Elmira prison- 
ers” (p. 160). That has been a common theme 
in the literature to explain Confederate pris- 
oner morbidity, perhaps with some justifica- 
tion. On the other hand, Gray points out that 
more was spent on Elmira than any other 
prison facility, calling into question the rela- 
tionship between “thriftiness” and mortality. 
Furthermore, blaming Hoffman for prisoners’ 
deaths rests on the questionable assumption 
that captives should have been somehow less 
susceptible to infectious diseases than their 
brethren in the field, who died twice as often 
from disease as from combat. 

This criticism does not, however, take away 
from a fine book. The required reading list for 
those interested in understanding this topic 
must include The Business of Captivity. 

—James M. Gillispie 
Sampson Community College 


WHILE GOD IS MARCHING ON 
The Religious World of 
Civil War Soldiers 
By Steven E. Woodworth (Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas, 2001. Pp. 392, 
bibliography, no Index. Cloth, $29.95, 
ISBN 0-7006- 1099-5). 


Civil War America was essentially Chris- 
tian in outlook, and heavily Protestant. Both 
sides worshipped the same God and assumed 
that He was on their side, and that their cause 
was just and holy. Steven Woodworth, a pro- 
fessor of history at Texas Christian and author 
of several books on the military aspects of the 
war, argues correctly that religion played a sig- 
nificant role in the Civil War and has been es- 
sentially overlooked by historians. While God 
Is Marching On explores how religion shaped 
the world of the “common soldiers.” Along the 
way he offers insight into how religion shaped 
the way in which the two sides understood sla- 
very and its nemesis, abolitionism, and explains 
how the soldiers thought about themselves and 


their lives in religious terms. Woodworth de- 
scribes the nature of religion in America be- 
fore the war and the soldiers’ widespread be- 
lief in the omnipotent power of the Almighty 
who could and did intervene in human affairs. 
He also outlines their belief in life beyond 
death, the road to salvation, and discusses how 
the men often tried to live Christian lives 
among the immorality and destruction of the 
war. Woodworth’s most important contribu- 
tion is his description of the the revival that 
occurred during the war in both armies and 
among civilians, and his demonstration of its 
increasing impact as the war dragged on. 
Based on wide research in primary sources, 
While God Is Marching On is a solid and im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
men who fought, a “must read” for living his- 
torians, reenactors and students of the “com- 
mon soldier.” One wishes, however, that 
Woodworth had said something about Catho- 
lics and Jews in the ranks. Of course their theo- 
logical beliefs differed; did that produce dif- 
ferent experiences or a varied comprehension 
of the war and their role in it? Also, Woodworth 
is determined to combat the “Lost Cause” ide- 
ology that led many in the late-nineteenth and 
early-twentieth century to believe that the 
Southern soldier was more devout than his 
enemy, and that Southerners in general were 
more religious than Northerners. In doing so 
he contradicts his own evidence that the re- 
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vivals effected conversions among a higher 
percentage of Confederate soldiers. On the 
whole, however, this is a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of the civilian armies. Let’s 
hope Woodworth will write another book on 
how religious faith may have shaped the un- 
derstanding of the war in the minds of the 
officers, and its affect on their decisions in 
campaigns and on the field of battle. 
—Richard Rollins 
Redondo Beach, California 
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Ge RAILROADS IN THE CIVIL WAR 
The Impact of Management on Victory 
and Defeat 
By John E. Clark, Jr. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 2001. 

Pp. 253, $34.95, ISBN 0-807 1-2726-4). 


The railroad’s role in the northern and 
southern military efforts is not a new topic of 
historical research and writing. There have 
been numerous books, articles, and disserta- 
tions which have studied this topic and pre- 
sented important information. John Clark’s 
study benefits from these earlier publications— 
he graciously acknowledges their contribu- 
tions, and then precedes beyond them to 


present important new insight on the railroad’s 
role in the outcome of the Civil War. 

Clark, who began this book as a Prince- 
ton University dissertation under the direc- 
tion of James McPherson, presents a thorough 
account of the transportation of Longstreet’s 
Confederate army to Chickamauga and the 
journey of the XI and XII Union corps to the 
same Chattanooga region. He contrasts the 
amazing efficiency of the Union movement 
with the much less effective journey of the 
Confederates. “Analyzing the Longstreet 
movement strips away part of the romantic 
fiction of the Lost Cause,” he concludes. 
“When compared with the 11th and 12th 
Corps movement, it starkly reveals the great 
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difference in the quality of the Union and 
Confederate war management.” (p. 214) 

Clark believes that Confederate leadership 

never implemented, let alone understood, the 
concept of central planning, thus never estab- 
lishing priorities for the use of its sparse re- 
sources. For example, the Confederacy never 
organized its railroads as it might have, and, 
thus, never used them to their ultimate effi- 
ciency. The Union side had more resources 
and organized them better. Its railroads, in 
contrast to the Confederates’, were utilized ef- 
ficiently—as seen clearly in the movement of 
the two Union corps. 
Clark concludes that, “With moderately com- 
petent management of its war effort, the Con- 
federacy might very well have succeeded.” (p. 
219) The North won the Civil War not because 
it had more resources, but because it managed 
them better. 

This is a well researched, well organized, 
and well written book worthy of a wide read- 
ing. The author has contributed to our under- 
standing of the Civil War. He appropriately 
dedicates this book to his mentor, and in the 
text on p. 169, he reminds the reader of this 
debt again. Echoing the title of one of James 
McPherson’s major books, he writes: “The sol- 
diers deserted neither cause nor comrades.” 

—John F. Marszalek 
Mississippi State University 


Crossfire 


(continued from page 6) when he wrote of “a 
long train of abuses” which allows a people to 
change their government. This principle, like 
most of the Declaration, is lifted from John 
Locke who posited that a revolution was le- 
gitimate if the provocations were grievous and 
repeated. To the secessionists, the North had 
fulfilled both criteria admirably: economic 
discrimination (proof: the tariffs which ben- 
efited only the North); economic strangula- 
tion (proof: the attempts to prevent the ex- 
pansion of the South’s major means of capital 
expansion—the slave/plantation system); fail- 
ure to fulfill its legal obligations to the South 
(proof: the blatant unwillingness to enforce 
the fugitive slave laws); fomenting racial war 
and slave insurrection (proof: Nat Turner’s 
Rebellion, abolitionist agitation, the Under- 
ground Rail Road, John Brown’s Raid); flout- 
ing the Constitution to injure the South 
(proof: the Republicans’ openly declared in- 
tention of ignoring the Dred Scott decision 
which was handed down by the Supreme 
Court and which allowed slaves to be taken 
anywhere). 

It is certainly arguable that many South- 
erners panicked after Lincoln’s election and 
that he would not, as he stated, and could not, 
as a matter of practical politics, interfere with 
the slave system in the South itself. On the other 
hand, the secession of the South was a culmi- 


nation of a sequence of events which went back 
at least until the tariff controversy of the 1830s 
and, as many argue convincingly, was the final 
eruption of a social and political conflict which 
both sides had tried to suppress from the Con- 
stitutional Convention onward. It is also true 
that Lincoln and the radical abolitionists, 
whose position he finally embraced, had the 
moral right on their side. Most southern lead- 
ers seemed oblivious to how odious slavery had 
become to the peoples they considered closest 
to them in culture and politics—the North and 
the industrializing nations of Europe. This may 
have led to miscalculations 1860-61. Neverthe- 
less, in 1860-61 the American political tradi- 
tion and its key documents were ambiguous 
about the legality/constitutionality of seces- 
sion, and arguments supporting such a drastic 
measure were at least as rational and well 
grounded as those which upheld the mainte- 
nance of the Union. After 1865, of course, it 
became obvious that secession is not 
permitable. If implemented the federal govern- 
ment will use its overwhelming power to blud- 
geon those who attempt it into submission. 
—Richard F. Welch 
Huntington, New York 
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Jeffrey R. Hummel, in his article “Why did 
Abraham Lincoln Choose War?” (North & 
South, volume 4, #7, September 2001), makes 
clear his bewilderment as to the devotion of 
the Northern people to the concept of Fed- 
eral Union and their willingness to wage a 
bloody war in defense of the Union. He refers 
to this devotion as “a belief in the Union as 
absolute deity” and further states that “nation- 
alist bias elevates perpetual union to an auto- 
matic and unquestioned standard,” and that 
“yet somehow the mystical identification of 
Union with Liberty had evolved into such a 
cornerstone of the Yankee civil religion that it 
was impervious to all reason.” Hummel then 
goes on to cite some examples of “peaceful se- 
cession” across the years as justification for 
southern secession in 1860-61 and asks “why 
was preserving the nation’s existing bound- 
aries such a big deal?” 

Well, Mr. Hummel, the Union may have 
been such a “big deal” to millions of Ameri- 
cans (and not just Northerners!) for the simple 
reason that in the seventy-seven years that had 
passed since the end of the American Revolu- 
tion, the United States had attained both un- 
precedented prosperity and technological 
progress as a nation and had seen its borders 
expand from the forests of the Appalachian 
Mountains to the West Coast. Steamboats plied 
its rivers, railroads linked its far-flung towns 
and cities, and telegraph lines made commu- 
nication virtually instantaneous over large dis- 
tances. Our agriculture was second to none in 
the world and our citizens were the most self- 
reliant and industrious on the globe. These and 
other remarkable achievements made the “Fed- 
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eral Union” the envy of the world, as evidenced 
by the millions of immigrants who poured 
into the country in the decades prior to the 
Civil War. 

The American people also had the ex- 
ample of the failed revolution of 1848, in 
which the despotic monarchies of Europe had 
crushed underfoot the democratic aspirations 
of millions of Europeans who looked to the 
United States as their inspiration. Many of 
these democrats took refuge in the United 
States and added vigor to the cause of the 
Union through their enterprise and commit- 
ment to the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment. The American people were well 
aware of the fact that the monarchs of Eu- 
rope regarded the Union and its “great ex- 
periment” in democracy as a threat to their 
despotic rule and privileged existence. This 
knowledge of overseas hostility to the Ameri- 
can Republic could only serve to strengthen 
the commitment of the American people to 
the Union and to cause them to regard inter- 
nal attempts to demolish the Union as acts 
of treason. 

The identification of the Union with Lib- 
erty was anything but “mystical” but was the 
very foundation upon which this nation was 
founded. I suggest Mr. Hummel refer to the 
Declaration of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights if he requires further clarification. And 
beyond that simple fact, the devotion of the 
Northern people to their national government 
in an hour of crisis is what any country in the 
world would expect of its citizens at all times 
and in all circumstances. There is nothing re- 
markable about this. 

What is remarkable is that the South, af- 
ter participating in a presidential election that 
it hoped to win, arbitrarily decided to destroy 
the concept of Union in defense of their own 
parochial interests when the outcome of the 
election, which was legally conducted, went 
against them. If left unchallenged, this would 
have created a precedent for any group of states 
that were somehow disgruntled over some 
government policy or election result to “pull 
up stakes” and secede. What had been a proud 
and prosperous nation would have been re- 
duced into a gaggle of quarreling states con- 
tending over boundaries, water rights and 
other issues. I am not surprised that this 
seemed like “a big deal” to millions of Ameri- 
cans in 1860. 

Finally, Mr. Hummel, in a pathetic at- 
tempt to justify secession, states that “peace- 
ful secession has become a fixture of the mod- 
ern world.” I am sure that the Biafrans in 
Nigeria, the Croats, Albanians and Bosnians 
of Yugoslavia, the Tamils of Sri Lanka, and the 
Basques of Spain, to cite a few prominent ex- 
amples, would be thrilled to hear about the 
prominence of peaceful secession in the mod- 
ern world. The examples that Mr. Hummel 
cites are selective and misleading since the cir- 


cumstances surrounding the Southern with- 
drawal of 1860-61 were quite unique and not 
readily comparable to modern instances of 


secession. —Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, New York 
SILLY PARTISAN LETTERS 


In the sidebar on page 46 in volume 4, #5 
(The “Baxter Springs Massacre”), you state 
that Major James Pond was buried in “Wood- 
land” Cemetery, Bronx, NY. Surely, you meant 
the Bronx’s famous Woodlawn Cemetery? 

The lengthy letter I have been meaning 
to write for ages about the absolute superior- 
ity of your magazine over almost any other 
magazine (no, not almost) I have ever read 
will have to wait for another time. The only 
change I would dare suggest is that you re- 
frain from publishing silly partisan letters 
which are inconsistent with your otherwise 
scholarly and refreshing, and entertaining, 
periodical. —Peter Lukacs, 

Hope Valley, Rhode Island 


FAT BUT BALANCED 

There’s a spelling error in Ne&S, volume 
5, #1, on page 34. In the caption of the illus- 
tration at the top of the page, “Cerro Gorto” 
should read “Cerro Gordo.” It means large or 
“fat” hill. 

Thanks for keeping the magazine so bal- 
anced! I really enjoy reading it. 

—kKaren Gerhardt, via email 


COURAGE 
Richard Rollins’ insightful article on Lee’s 
“audacity” [N@&S, vol. 5, #1] might benefit by 
some attention to the attribute itself. Colonel 
Joseph C. Ives immortalized himself with his 
famous pronouncement that “[Lee’s] name 
might be audacity,” and E.P. Alexander made 
a sort of avocation of its retelling. “Audacity” 
appears, however, to have been the “compli- 
ment du jour” for the 19th century swash- 
and-buckle set. T. Harry Williams (1960) at- 
tributes its use to (English) Colonel Burne, 
though it was applied widely throughout the 
war (e.g., John B. Gordon at Spotsylvania). Its 
teal source as a military compliment, like so 
many conventions, was America’s preoccupa- 
tion with the French. Georges Jacques Anton’s 
(1792) explanation of the successful insurrec- 
tion that toppled the French monarchy, “Au- 
dacity, more audacity, always audacity,” cap- 
tured the world’s imagination but didn’t save 
him from the guillotine two years later (one 
year before the audacious young Napoleon 
distinguished himself by dispersing the same 
mob with “a whiff of grapeshot”). Except for 
Civil War historians, audacité was hors de com- 
bat until resuscitated by the audacious George 
Patton in 1944, “In war, [it seems, ] nothing is 
impossible, provided you use audacity.” 
—Jim Rising, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 
ED.: And Patton’s personal motto, of course, 
was “laudace, l’audace, toujour Paudace.” 
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“Any student or fan of the Civil War will enjoy this informative, enter- 
taining look at the myriad aspects of the common soldier's experi- 


ence." 
-Brenda Wilt, Civil War Times Illustrated 


“Civil War Minutes goes beyond the epic battles and gets into the 


heads of the soldiers who lived them.” 
-Maureen Bavdek, Reuters 


"This is history at is best - informative, educational and entertaining." 
-Brian Pohanka, Historian 
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